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INTRODUCTION 

In 1908, I was directed by the President of Columbia 
University, to prepare "a report on and bibliography of 
the subject of humane education and the prevention of 
cruelty to animals and children." 

In determining the scope of this report I have sought 
to bring it within manageable proportions by confining it 
to those phases of humane activity that have received the 
least descriptive treatment Child-caring and child-help- 
ing agencies have been described at length by many 
writers, and at the present time the Bussell Sage Foimda- 
tion is pushing exhaustive inquiries in this field. I have 
therefore confined this aspect of my report to a brief 
summary of the varying viewpoints that characterize the 
work of societies for the prevention of cruelty to children, 
and to a concise tabulation of laws for the protection of 
children. 

In the field of animal protection on the other hand, 
although there is much scattered literature — in the shape 
of reports, leaflets, pamphlets, articles and addresses — 
there is no description of activities that summarizes this 
material. I have therefore made it the main purpose of 
this report to afford a descriptive survey of the work of 
humane societies, primarily in the field of animal protec- 
tion, and of the laws under which they act. And in this, 
the description has been confined largely to the United 
States. Unfortunately, no organization in this country 
hat undertaken the task of collecting and preeerving in a 
t 1 



2 INTEODUCTION 

library the literature of the humane movement, and it has 
been impossible by correspondence to accumulate to any 
large degree the reports and other literature of foreign 
organizations. This being the case, and a foreign tour of 
investigation being out of the question, the situation 
abroad has been neglected in this report. However, from 
such evidence as has been gathered, there is every ground 
for the statement that there are no fundamental differ- 
ences between the activities of foreign and American 
societies. 

In the survey of the activities of American societies for 
animal protection all that is attempted is to cite illustrative 
activities and practices, more or less widely in vogue. 
There exist no sources of information upon which any 
quantitative statements of even approximate accuracy can 
be based. The American Humane Association figures are 
the only ones that have been collected, and these are the 
roughest possible index of the scope of humane work in the 
United States. Even the number of active societies given 
indicates little. Many of these — ^how many it is not 
possible to say — are active in the sense of maintaining a 
form of organization rather than of carrying on an active 
campaign of animal protection. Some societies have 
fallen into the hands of routine, lazy, self-seeking men. 
Many are inefficient in the extreme. On the other hand, 
quite a different picture might be painted with respect to 
others. The descriptive portions of this report must be 
regarded simply as an attempt to itemize and sympa- 
thetically to describe activities, not to separate efficient 
from inefficient organizations. It may merely be said at 
this point that all might at least do what the best do. The 
organization and management of the Audubon movement 
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might well serve as a model for future activity in the older 
field of the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

Success or failure in building up strong local organiza- 
tions for animal protection has been largely dependent on 
conditions which were well analyzed by the President of 
the American Humane Association in his annual address 
at the Xew Orleans meeting: 

''First. A public sentiment friendly to a reasonably 
effective work, especially as far as the better class of 
citizens are concerned. 
"Second. That one or two devoted enthusiasts do all 
the work of supervising and financing the society. If 
the society is small they usually also add the further 
duties of all inspection and correction. 
" Third. That indifferent financial support is com- 
monly due mainly to poor methods and inadequate 
results^ or to lack of system or persistence in soliciting 
funds. 
"Fourth. That the members most interested in this 
work are at times impracticable (sic) though earnest 
persons, who are indifferent to reasonable legal re- 
quirements in enforcing laws, and who show poor 
judgment and neglect ordinary business principles. 
These are the most common causes of failure. 
"Fifth. That the societies which are most successful 
usually have well-traine<l, paid employees, and a 
management persistent, energetic and aggressive in 
raising money. 
"Sixth. That the matter of hostile juatices or magi- 
strates is a mere incident in the history of an anti- 
cruelty organization. If the work is properly and 
regularly conducted, even at the sacrifice of some- 
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body's time and private interests, it will surely win 

popular approval, and the magistrates will fall into 

line or make way for better men." 

If only it were known how generally applicable are the 

strictures contained in this analysis, the pages that follow 

might have something more than illustrative value. In 

lack of such definite quantitative information, one may 

safely venture only an expression of the conviction that 

very few organizations have developed a program of action, 

or contemplate one, that goes as far as the catalogue of 

activities contained in Chapter III. 




CHAPTER I 
History and Organization 

(a) History 

The organized movement for the prevention of cruelty 
had its origin in England in 1824. When the Martin Act 
was passed in 1822, there was no adequate machinery for 
its enforcement. The state did not move to deal with the 
matter in a direct capacity. The situation approximated 
the familiar one in which the public conscience is suffi- 
ciently stirred to pass a law, which, however, is ineflFective 
perhaps by intent.^ Under these circumstances, through 
the activity of deeply interested private citizens, there was 
devised a scheme of delegated responsibility which has 
since characterized eflFort for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals and to children. The formation of a society with 
police powers was the solution of the difficulty. The 
founders of the Society for the Prevention of Cnielty to 
Animals met on the IGth of June, 1824, appointed a com- 
mittee and framed the following plan of operation: 

1. The circulation of suitable tracts gratuitously, or by 
cheap sale, particularly among persons intrusted with 
cattle, such as coachmen, carters, and drovers. 

2. The introduction into schools of books calculateil to 
impress on youth the duty of humanity to inferior animals. 

3. Frequent appeals to the public through the press, 

*■•# Onjr: PhUmaUropy and tht Stttt, p. 211. 

6 



6 THE HUMANE MOVEMENT 

awakening more general attesntioa to a subject so interest- 
ing, though too much neglecto£. 

4. The periodical delivery of discourses from the pulpit. 

5. The employment of constables in the markets and 
streets; and 

6. The prosecution of persons guilty of flagrant acts of 
cruelty, with publicity to the proceedings, and announce- 
ment of results. 

This combined scheme of law enforcement and of 
humane education covers all of the more important lines 
of activity practiced by humane societies to the present 
time. The Society worked from the start by these means. 
At the start practical diflSculties were many, owing largely 
to a hostile or sneering attitude on the part of the public 
But the influence of the founders grew, and a marked im- 
provement was slowly shown in the treatment of animals. 
Beginning with the Queen in 1835, distinguished patron- 
age added to the prestige of the Society from time to time, 
until in 1840, by command of Her Majesty, the Society 
was honored with the prefix " Royal," a designation which 
it has since borne. "Since that period its progress has 
been regular, and its achievements encouraging, and now 
it is regarded as a permanently established institution, 
which has outlived ridicule, and secured for its founders 
the esteem of good and practical men of this and succeed- 
ing generations."^ Through its agency, bull-baiting and 
running, badger-baiting, cock-fighting and other brutal 
sports, as well as cruelties of other types, have been pro- 
hibited or abated. In 1835, the Society obtained an 
amendment of Martin's Act, and subsequently, many 

* Seventy-flrat Annual Report of the Boyal Society for the Preyentlon 
of Cruelty to Animalf, p. 10. 
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further additions to the law (noted elsewhere in this 
report)* were secured through its activity. 

The government of the Society is in the hands of a 
Council of noblemen and gentlemen. The departments of 
literature and education are conducted by a Committee of 
ladies. A prospectus issued in 1870 sufficiently indicates 
the work of this Committee : 

" The Society, though actively engaged for many years 
past in the prosecution of offenders, has not hitherto suffi- 
ciently devoted its energies and funds to the promotion of 
humane education. ... It will be sufficient to state gen- 
erally that the Ladies' Committee purpose extending their 
operations beyond London by means of Provincial 
Branches, which will be formed upon receipt of an ap- 
proved application to that effect. Such branches will find 
abundance of work adapted to the taste of its various 
members. They will cull and forward to the Central 
Board humane literature suitable for leaflets, or for The 
Animal World, and suggest means for circulating that 
Journal. They will introduce humane principles at 
Penny Readings and Lectures, and induce clergymen to 
advocate the same in the Pulpit. They will subsidise 
Tract Distributors, Sunday School Teachers, Scripture 
Headers, District Visitors, Newspaper and Magazine 
Writers. They will carry papers into schools, village 
libraries, club«, reading rooms, public-houses, railway 
stations, hospitals, workhouses, prisons, and cottages; so 
that butchers, drovers, carmen, grooms, coachmen, farm 
servants, railway servants, domestic servants, and espe- 
cially mothers and fathers and children of all classes, may 
be reached. Or they will collect money in support of the 
general operations of the Institution." 

The seventy-first annual report (p. 12) says further of 
this work : 
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^^Many hundred thousands of small publications have 
been circulated; lectures have been delivered to cabmen^ 
servants^ children, and others; sermons and addresses 
preached; notices issued by placards throughout the 
nation; schools visited, and books, tending to cultivate 
tenderness and compassion to animals, given to children 
after suitable addresses and examinations; and Her 
Majesty's Inspectors, who visit nearly all the large schools 
in England, have been elected Honorary Members of the 
Committee (under the sanction of the Committee of 
Council on Education). It has recently organized the 
Band of Mercy Movement, which consists of Societies of 
children and young persons who meet monthly to receive 
instruction relating to the claims of animals on mankind, 
and to read literature bearing on the objects of the 
Society." 

On the punitive side of its work the Society has found 
diminishing occasion for intervention as its activities have 
expanded. 

Branch organizations with local secretaries have been 
established from time to time, until the London suburbs, 
the counties and numerous towns in England and Wales 
have been covered. Kindred societies, supplementing the 
work of the Royal Society by carrying out its objects in 
different fields, have received the cordial sanction of the 
parent organization. Among these should be mentioned 
the following, the names of which are suflSciently de- 
scriptive: The Temporary Home for Lost and Starving 
Dogs, the Home of Rest for Horses, the Society for the 
Protection of Birds, the London Cart Horse Parade 
Society, and the Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough 
Association. 

After its establishment in England, the movement for 
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animtl protection spread rapidly. Societies have been 
organized in all parts of Europe, in the United States, 
in South America and in most of the British colonies. 
The Royal Society publishes a list of more than seven 
hundred such general societies in different parts of the 
world for the protection of animals. This list omits many 
societies in the United States included in the list pre- 
pared by the American Humane Association. Roughly 
speaking it is safe to say that there are in different parts 
of the world more than eight hundred societies devoted to 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, in addition to a 
variety of organizations devoted to the improvement of 
the lot of animals in various special directions. To be 
sure, many of these are very feeble organizations; some 
exist little more than in name. But they represent a 
movement, in most places little more than a half-century 
old that has done and is doing vast good in furthering the 
better treatment and care of animals. 

Various of the German kingdoms were the first after 
England to feel the impulse to organization. Of existing 
societies, that in Dresden, formed in 1839, was the first 
of the German organizations. A now defunct Stuttgart 
society was probably formed before that date. Other im- 
portant societies were founded in Berlin (1841), Munich 
(1843), Leipzig (1875). The international organization 
for the protection of animals against vivisection, through 
its German branch, is responsible for the formation of 
forty-three German societies. Prominent among these are 
those formeii in Leipzig in 1879, in Hamburg in 1880, 
in Dresden in 1881, and in Berlin in 1887 (founded by 
D. n. Beringer). But the large proportion of the Ger- 
man societies (of which there are in all two hundred and 
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sixty main organizations, and fifty branch societies) are 
organized on the older, conventional lines, and show no 
fundamental opposition to vivisection.* 

The beginnings of work in the United States are 
further antedated by the movements in France and in 
Austria, which originated with the forming respectively of 
the Paris Society in 1845, and the Vienna society in 1846. 
It has quite regularly been the practice in Europe to gain 
prestige by enlisting the support of royal personages as 
office holders. In England, for instance, the Prince of 
Wales is president of the Royal Society. In Russia the 
mother of the Czar is protector of the Russian Society. 
In Austria, Archduke Rainer is protector of the Vienna 
Society, and in Germany, Prince Friedrich Leopold, the 
Prince-regent of Bavaria, the King of Saxony, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse and others are protectors of societies in 
various jurisdictions. 

The first society for animal protection organized in 
America was The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Its founder and first president was 
the late Henry Bergh,** to whom the cause of animal pro- 
tection in this country owes its first impulse. While 
serving as Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, Mr. 
Bergh at considerable risk of violence to himself felt called 
upon on a number of occasions to interfere in cases of 
cruelty. The atrocities practiced upon animals tui^ied his 
attention decisively to the subject of humanity in its rela- 

* I am indebted for these facta on Germany to *' Der Tlerschutz und die 
Tierqu&lereien " by Dr. Karl Walcker, Sondershausen, 1905. The forma- 
tion of " new *' Bocletlea, whose prime purpose is the suppression of Tiyi- 
section is to be noted throughout Europe and in the United States. More 
will be said of this later. 

■ For a brief account of the life of Mr. Bergh and of the early history 
of the American Society, see Appendix I. 
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tions to animal creation. In 1865 on his way home from 
St. Petersburg be stopped in London, and tbere met Jobn 
Colam, Esq., Secretary of tbe Royal Society for tbe Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. Mr. Colam gave bim 
much valuable information respecting the activities of that 
Society. " On Mr. Bergb's arrival at home, be found that 
no similar society existed in this country, and he im- 
mediately devoted himself to tbe establishment of a society 
for the United States. At the outset tbe proposition met 
with little encouragement, and, without tbe assistance of 
the press, it might probably have failed. On February 
8, 1866, Mr. Bergb delivered a lecture in Clinton Hall, in 
which he pleaded his cause with such force of argument 
and such warmth of eloquent conviction, that expressions 
of sympathy and offers of assistance were freely made by 
persons in attendance. The press then lent its powerful 
aid; the lecture was published in whole or in part in all 
the great cities of the country; public sentiment in favor 
of Mr. Bergh^s movement was quickly aroused, and on 
April 10, 1866, *The American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty of Animals' was incorporateil by the 
I/>gij«Iaturo of the State of New York. Among the 
original charter members of tbe Society were many of the 
mo!it eminent citizens of the City and State of New 
York.''* 

Practically contemporaneous with the early activity of 
Mr. Bergh was that of Mr. George T. Angell of Boston. 
His early interest, particularly in arousing public senti- 
ment favorable to the kindly treatment of animals, is 
attested by the following clause in a will drawn up by him, 
and executed on August 22, 1864 : 

* Fort j-M<tMid Aaaoal R#port of Amertcan Rodtty for tht PrtrtnUoa 
«r Crotltj to AalOMto. p. 123. 
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" It has long been my opinion that there is much wrong 
in the treatment of domestic animals; that they are too 
often overworked, overpunished, and, particularly in 
winter and in times of scarcity, underfed. All these I 
think great wrongs, particularly the last; and it is my 
earnest wish to do something towards awakening public 
sentiment on this subject ; the more so, because these animals 
have no power of complaint, or adequate human protection, 
against those who are disposed to do them injury, I do 
therefore direct that all the remainder of my property not 
hereinbefore disposed of shall, within two years after the 
decease of my mother and myself, or the survivor, be 
expended by my trustees in circulating in common schools. 
Sabbath schools, or other schools, or otherwise, in such 
manner as my trustees shall deem best, such books, tracts, 
or pamphlets as in their judgment will tend most to im- 
press upon the minds of youth their duty towards those 
domestic animals which God may make dependent upon 
them." 

On February 22, 1868, there was a great horse race 
between Brighton and Worcester, in which two fine horses 
were driven to death. This aroused Mr. Angell to the 
need for systematic intervention. He issued a call for 
action through the Boston Daily Advertiser. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Appleton appeared at once in response, and reported 
to Mr. Angell that she had already conferred with Mr. 
Bergh and that she and some influential friends had 
signed a paper agreeing to become patrons of a new society 
draughted on the New York model. Mr. Angell took up 
the matter, and with the aid of a number of Boston's most 
prominent citizens the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was incorporated and 
organized in March, 1868. Almost a year before this date 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
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Atiit«m1<i was instituted ; but it was not incorporated until 
April 4y 1868. Among the names of original charter 
members appear those of A. J. Drexel, (George W. Childs, 
Jay Cooke, M. Richards Muckl6 (now president) , and 
others of equal prominence. One day before the Penn- 
sylvania charter became law (April 3, 1868) the bill of 
incorporation of the New Jersey Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals became effective. Among 
the incorporators it is interesting to note the names of 
Theodore Runyon — ^who drew up the articles of incorpora- 
tion — and of R. Watson Gilder. The act permitting the 
organization of district (county) societies was approved on 
March 21, 1873. The history of active work on a broad 
scale in New Jersey began with the Hudson County 
District Society, which was the first to extend its labors 
to other matters than the prosecution of offenders. It 
first introduced into the State the ambulance, the shelter, 
the hospital, the uniformed patrol, and educational depart- 
ments. The San Francisco Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is another that must be added to the 
April list of societies founded in 1868. Organized on 
April 8, and incorporated on April 18, it has been a very 
active organization from the beginning. In March, 1869,^ 

* CaHmiAl 7 mough Mr. Angtll. In his " Aatoblographlcftl HkttchM ** n- 
ftrrtac to Ills Ubors In tld of tt« formlnf of th« '* I!!lnola Humane 8o- 
clM7** Mjt: **On NoTtmbcr 8 (1870) I cDgaf«d tt« iMck olBct of the 
CoBMctScot MatQAl Llfo Intormnct Comp«nj. . . . Prom this tlmt to 
lUrdi 8 (1871), when I started for Boston. I wu constantly cngiffd, 
■■Irrti bj Mr. Doro and other dtlicns. In the fotindlnff and eatabllahlnf 
«r the * Illlnoto HoflBane SoeSetj/ recelTinf aleo great aid froea the prees. 
... To attempt to give In deUll the experiences of those months In 
Chkngo, resulting In the formation of the ' Illinois Homane Soeletj,* with 
Bes. John C. Dore and other prominent n^n as Its directors, and Edwin 
Lte Brown as Its Snt president, would require a small Tolome. . . . 
Betntmlng to Boston, March. 1871. etc'*— ** Aotoblographlcnl Sketches,'* 
P^ ••» ^^« 
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the Ulinois Humane Society® was organized, and in 
October of the same year, the Minnesota Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty was established. Both of these 
organizations include children as well as animals in the 
scope of their work. 

During more than forty years of effort and growth that 
have elapsed since the founding of the American Society, 
local societies have been incorporated on the lines of the 
parent organization in every section of the United States. 
In its report for the year ending December 31, 1907, the 
parent society reported the number of existing societies as 
two hundred and forty-six. A number of these, of course, 
are " humane societies " which do a double work of child 
and animal protection. It not infrequently happens, too, 
where this double function is performed, that the work 
either for children or for animals practically crowds out 
the other type of work. It is, therefore, impossible to give 
a definite figure for the number of societies actually en- 
gaged in the prevention of cruelty to animals. But as an 
index of the spread of the anti-cruelty crusade in the 
United States, it is fitting to use figures that include pro- 
tective work for both children and animals ; for organized 
activity in the prevention of cruelty to children grew out 
of the similar work for animals and was part of the same 
rising wave of humane sentiment and activity. According 
to a report of the American Humane Association for 1909, 
five hundred and forty-three societies have been formed in 
the United States for the prevention of cruelty. Of these, 
one hundred and ninety-five are presumably dead or in- 
active, as no reports of their work could be obtained. Of 

•Until 1877, the "Illinois Society for the Preyentlon of Cruelty to 
Animals." 
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three hundred and thirty-four active organizations sup- 
posed to exist in 1908, one hundred and eighty-five were 
humane societies, one hundred and four were animal socie- 
ties, and forty-five were children societies.' From two 
hundred and eighty-five societies reporting activities dur- 
ing 1908, and three hundred and forty-eight reporting in 
1909, the returns aggregate as follows: 

1906 1909 

Namber paid employees (men) 669 728 

Number paid employees (women) 138 224 

Number Tolantary agents 4,957 7^99 

Namber members and contribotors 54,563 64,879 

Amoont received from contribotions $299,133.51 $351,853.19 

Amoont received from fines 62,148.13 53,350.51 

Amoant received from States 32,262.34 56,507.66 

Amoont received from counties 29,472.13 44,008.28 

Amount received from cities 129,081.00 140,977.36 

Amount received from endowment 96,517.44 195,719.73 

Total receipU from all sources 947,313.95 1,215^^90.73 

ToUl disbursements 903,601.21 1,069,366.69 

Number societies owning buUdings 36 39 

Number of buildings 63 78 

Valuation of buildings $1,300,573.20 $1,417,081.45 

Number children involve<l in work 166^64 174,613 

Number animals involved in work.... 762,004 1,048,913 

Number prosecutions. 32,094 35,390 

Number convictiona 26,013 28,618 

Number large animals killed 27,644 16,610 

Number nail animals killed 184,803 274,409 

Total population involved (estimated).. 44,104,791 42,353,041 

The figures are necessarily inaccurate. Few societies 
are at all careful in the keeping of accounts and of sta- 
tic ics of work. This, added to the incorapleteness of 
returns, gives the figures only the roughest possible ap- 

•Tbe rtport of the New York SocMj for th» rr^vwitloo of Cni#Uy to 
Cbtldrva for lOOS would Indlcst^ thst tbers art flftr-flvt such societies 
devoted tsdnslvtlj to child protection. 
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proximate value. As such they do serve, however, to 
give some notion of the scope of anti-cruelty work in the 
United States. Of more important aspects of uplift work 
for children, the figures of course take no account, except 
in so far as several important societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to children have shaped their activities in those 
directions. Nor do the figures cover a variety of special 
organizations dealing with particular aspects of the care 
or treatment of animals, e. g.. The Boston Work-horse 
Parade Association, The Bide-a-Wee Home of New York, 
the various anti-vivisection organizations, Audubon Socie- 
ties, etc. The totalized income from the various sources 
above mentioned does not agree with total receipts, for the 
reason that many societies failed to give any information 
beyond total receipts and total disbursements. 

(6) Organization, Management and Finances of Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

In the organization and management of societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, there is substantial uni- 
formity of outline. The early New York model with its 
English prototype has been pretty closely followed. With 
the exception of a few States, in which there is a larger 
element of public participation in management than in the 
majority, the organizations are private corporations, exer- 
cising delegated police powers. The earlier societies were 
created by special charter, ^^ conferring upon the charter 
members all of the rights, franchises and powers of a 
corporation, usually with some specific limitation as to 
the value of real estate that might be held. The objects 

^ See Appendix VI for charter of American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 
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and powers of the society were set forth in the charters. 
Among these powers were usually included the right to 
appoint and employ agents, to purchase, print, publish, 
and circulate literature fitted to promote the objects of the 
society, and to erect and maintain fountains and other 
oonTeniences for the comfort of dumb creation* Power to 
regulate the internal management through the election of 
officers and the adoption of a proper code of by-laws is 
likewise conveyed in such charters ; and the regular local 
police are required, as occasion demands, to aid the society, 
its officers, members and agents, in the enforcement of any 
laws that may be in force for the protection of dumb 
animals. Provision is not infrequently added that fines, 
in whole or in part, collected through the instrumentality 
of a society for violation of the law, shall go to the society 
involved. 

More recently, societies have been quite regularly in- 
corporated under the provisions of general law. The 
organization and powers in these cases^^ remain the same 
in general outline as in the earlier instances of creation 
by special charter. 

Under the general grant of powers, thus conveyed by 
diarter or act of incorporation, by-laws,^' or a constitu- 
tioii and by-laws, are adopted. These prescribe more 
minutely details of organization and the manner of con- 
ducting a society's business. The constitution usually 
covers such items as the following: the grades of member- 
ship, with fees to be received from each grade ; provision 
for officers and directors, with a statement of qualifica* 
tioos for such and of the method of their election; the 

"■at* tlM Ohio law for tadtp^dMit local orgftAlta tioos. Appondli VIII. 
*ato ^-tawt of tlM Aacrlcaa 8oct«t7 for tbo ProTentloo of Cmtlty to 
Mlt, Apptadli VII. 

a 
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manner of formation and powers of an executive com- 
mittee, in whose hands rests the real governing and ap- 
pointing power within the society; and further provision 
for periodical meetings (usually annual) of the society. 

By-laws deal with more detailed, formal matters con- 
nected with the conduct of the society's affairs. These 
usually prescribe: the times of meeting of the board of 
directors and of the executive committee; the order of 
business at such meetings; the appointment of special 
committees dealing with particular lines of activity; the 
duties of the various officers, and of the various com- 
mittees ; and the method of amending the by-laws. 

The direct activities of all societies are practically con- 
fined to the borders of the states within which they 
operate ; and in most instances these activities are actually 
restricted to some more local area. In some states, the 
local societies are independent; in others they are, nomi- 
nally at least, branches of a parent state organization. In 
still other instances, the two plans operate together within 
the same state. In some cases, as in that of the Massa- 
chusetts Society, local agents work under the direction of 
the central organization. As a rule but few local agents 
are paid; the large majority are volunteers. With other 
societies, as in the case of the Pennsylvania Society, local 
"representatives'' or "honorary agents" are supposed to 
have oversight over conditions in their respective localities. 
In such cases the bond between the society and the local 
representatives is a loose one. This at least is suggested 
by the fact that in more than a single instance names of 
representatives are still on local lists in cases where the 
individuals concerned have been dead for years. 

In some states, such as Colorado, Minnesota, Montana, 
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West Virginia and Wyoming, the enforcement of anti- 
cruelty laws is more largely a matter of public administra- 
tion than in the instances above described. The case of 
West Virginia is peculiar in this respect. By law of 
February 21, 1899, a State Board was created to be known 
as *' the West Virginia Humane Society." This board is 
made up of four reputable citizens, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, one from each of the four Congressional districts of 
the state. This board is given the same broad powers for 
the protection of " children and the helpless aged, and the 
prevention of cruelty to animals," as are usually conferred 
upon private societies incorporated for humane purposes. 
The public character of the organization is further empha- 
wzed by an annual appropriation of $3,000,*' and by the 
added requirement that the board shall biennially make a 
report to the Governor "of their transactions, of the 
receipts and expenditures • • • , and generally, all such 
facts and matters tending to exhibit the effects, whether 
beneficial or otherwise of said society." Of the other 
states mentioned, the Colorado arrangement is sufficiently 
illustrative to serve practical purposes. In Colorado, the 
law** of 1901 provided for the transformation of the 
Colorado Ilumane Society into a State Bureau of Child 
and Animal Protection. In this Bureau, the interest of 
the State is represented by the ex-officio membt^rship on 
the board of directors of the Governor, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and the Attorney General. The 
objects of the organization are " to secure enforcement of 
the laws for the prevention of wrongs to children and 

"JiidclBff bj tb« flnandal report of the loclftj. tbla fum would ttm 
Co b9 $7,000. 

** For copy of law ato App«idli IX. 
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dumb animals; to assist the organization of district and 
county societies and the appointment of local and State 
agents, and give them representation in the State bureau ; 
to aid such societies and agents in the enforcement of the 
laws for the prevention of wrongs to children and dumb 
animals, which may now or hereafter exist ; and to promote 
the growth of education and sentiment favorable to the 
protection of children and dumb animals." Annual 
reports to the Secretary of State are required, and the 
distribution of copies among state officials and legislators 
is prescribed. There is a State appropriation. At this 
writing it is probable that a similar form of organization 
has been adopted in Texas. 

In Indiana a close bond between public administration 
and private activity is sought by the following provision :^^ 

Humane Officer — Salaey — ^Duties — 174. In every 
city of this State there shall be appointed a member 
of the police force who shall be known as the Humane 
Officer of such city, and whose duty it shall be to attend 
to the detection and arrest of persons violating the 
humane statutes of the State. He shall receive the same 
pay as other police officers of the City and shall be 
subject in like manner to the control and discipline of 
the police authorities. Whenever there shall be an in- 
corporated Humane Society in any City, such Humane 
Officer shall attend the stated and special meeting of such 
Society and shall report thereto at least once a month, on 
all matters relating to his duties under the law for the 
previous month; and whenever a humane statute of the 
State, or a humane provision of any ordinance, has, to his 
knowledge, been violated, he shall, if directed by the Presi- 
dent of such Humane Society, file his affidavit before any 
Magistrate of the City charging the person so violating the 
law with such violation. 

»BaniB* Berlsed Statutes, Sapplement, 1905, Sec. 8598. 
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In the enforcing of humane laws the agents of organiza- 
tions for the prevention of cruelty are regularly clothed 
with powers as peace officers, within the scope of the laws 
for the prevention of cruelty. Officers of the regularly 
constituted police force are also commonly obliged to make 
arrests when any of these laws are violated. This obliga- 
tion has especial force when the attention of an officer is 
called to an infraction of the law by a member of an 
anti-cruelty society. In some states, as in California, 
members may also be clothed with special powers of arrest, 
under the discretion of the heads of societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty. Scantiness of funds as a rule pre- 
cludes the employment of many agents in a regular pro- 
fessional capacity. But this deficiency is in part met by 
the commissioning of volunteer agents. Their efficiency 
is highly variable, but granting a reasonable endowment of 
judgment and discretion, where their interest is a live one, 
the duties to be performed are so relatively direct and 
simple that such volunteers can accomplish much. 

As regards the financial management of societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, little can be learned 
from a study of their reports. Some reports include no 
financial statement, and many that do, afford information 
that is either scanty or confused. For instance, not a few 
confine the financial report to a bare statement of aggre- 
gate iweipts and disbursements. Nothing is said of 
sources of income, objects of disbursement, property hold- 
ings, endowment or of other significant items. On the 
other hand, some are so diffuse and unclassified that for 
specific information one must scrutinize an alphabetical 
list in which aggregate salaries are placed on a parity with 
payments for axle grease and neat's foot oil. But in this 
foqpeeti hiunane societies are probably no more dereUot 
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than are philanthropic institutions and organizations in 
general. 

The "Anti-cruelty Statistics"^® of the American 
Humane Association for 1908 and 1909 afford no indica- 
tion of relative disbursements for various purposes by the 
humane societies of the United States. Scrutiny of vari- 
ous individual reports would indicate, however, that by 
far the largest single outlay is that for salaries and wages. 
This of course is to be expected of work in which personal 
service is the most important element. More can be said 
about sources of income. According to the returns for 
1908 of the American Humane Association, which of 
course include societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children as well as to animals, the total receipts were 
strangely enough, some $43,000 in excess of disbursements. 
Of the total sum, $947,313.95, the largest single item was 
for membership dues and other contributions. This sum, 
$299,133.51, was received from 54,563 persons, making 
an average contribution of more than $5 per person. This 
reflects the fact that the member and contributor are the 
main reliance and means of support of most societies. Of 
the amount received from endowment — $96,517.44 — the 
larger part went into the treasuries of relatively few of 
the older organizations in the larger cities. The same 
may be said of the saving of rent attributable to the owner- 
ship of 36 buildings owned by societies, aggregating in 
value, $1,300,573.20. *'' This situation of course magnifies 
the dependence of the smaller, weaker organizations on 
the dues of members and the contributions of other in- 
terested parties. Of the amount received from public 
sources — State, county and municipal — $190,815.47 in 

^*For blank on which these were obtained see Appendix XIII. 
ST TbLi Is a very cooservatlTe figure. 
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the agjrregate, a portion was in the shape of general sub- 
sidy. But probably the larger part was paid, ostensibly 
at least, for the rendering of specific services. And more 
than one half of the total sum — at least five sixths of the 
aggregate of municipal appropriations — must have been 
paid by the City of New York to the two large organiza- 
tionfl^* in that city. Fines are a common source of in- 
come. The amount derived from this source varies with 
the activity of an organization in prosecuting offenders. 
This in turn depends somewhat on the policy of a society 
in this regard — whether warning and education are pre- 
ferred to the deterrent effect of prosecution and the pay- 
ment of a fine. The aggregate income from this source — 
$62,148.13 — was derived from 26,015 convictions result- 
ing from 32,094 prosecutions, an average of less than $2 
per prosecution. The average is considerably larger than 
this in cases of prosecution for cruelty to animals in many 
of the large cities of the country. For purposes of illus- 
tration the following figures have been taken from recent 
reports that make such figures available: 



i 



1908 
1908 
1907, 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1907 



of loeltty. 



IIIiDOM UoouuM Socletj 

Eric Co. (N> 1.) S. P. C. A 

Ban Frmncbooa P. C A 

AmcricMia P. C A 

PtOMjlTmnia a P. C A 

WoiD«fi*t PtoiifylTmnia 8. P. C. A... 
Waahinft oo ( D . C.) Homane Society. 

f^Uk. .' 




ni 



% 



t977.00 
186.00 
695.00 
7.874.50 
2,835.00 
1,930.00 
7,7»88» 



H34 

5.44 
9.39 
7.58 
5.04 
402 
4.49 



4,070 $21,818.88 I $5.38 



■*Tb« Am^firan Koct^j for the Pr#Tratloo of Cm^lty to ADlmala Mi4 
tb# Nrw Yorfc Hocl^tj for the I^Tentloo of Cmeltjr to Children. 
" For rmeltj to anlmala. 
»TWt tadodit t tauiU asioost of forftltfd collateral dtpoalta. 
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It has already been said that the main financial reliance 
of a society for animal protection is the private con- 
tributor. It therefore becomes an important aspect of the 
work of every society to spread a knowledge of its work 
and to gain favorable publicity. This will not merely 
justify such public subsidies as may come to it, but will 
at the same time increase the number of members and 
contributors and the volume of bequests. 

The newspapers regularly serve publicity purposes. 
Especially in the smaller municipalities, where organiza- 
tions are too weak to issue printed statements and reports 
of their work, local newspapers are used as a medium 
of communication. The annual reports of such societies 
often appear in this way only; and monthly statistics, 
reports of periodical meetings, personal items, etc., are 
given similar publicity. In large cities, aside from the 
importance attaching to the work, the social prominence 
of many connected with existing organizations obtains 
fairly free access to the columns of leading newspapers. 
Aspects of the work are freely discussed, and the claims 
for financial support well advanced. The very promi- 
nence of interested parties of course often gives undue 
notoriety to happenings that might better be suppressed. 
The recent struggle for control between competing factions 
in the Baltimore society is an instance in point. But 
on the whole the public is in this way quite fairly and 
favorably advised of the activities of the various socie- 
ties. A much wider publicity campaign is carried on by 
the American Humane Association, and other of the 
larger independent organizations, by which particularly 
noteworthy literary contributions to the humane cause, 
news items of particular significance, and statistics of the 
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work find their way contemporaneously into many newa- 
papers in different parts of the country. The '^ syndicate 
forma" of small local news-sheets contain much matter 
of this description. These insertions are primarily educa- 
tional in their aim. In so far as they succeed in this 
respect, however, they add to the financial support of 
anti-cruelty organizations in the localities involved. 

The expansion of the membership list is the most prac- 
tical way in which the work of a local organization can 
be advanced and the funds for its work supplied. To this 
most societies have directed their main efforts in the 
matter of obtaining increased support. Membership 
arrangements have been differentiated to meet widely 
varying possibilities, and the element of flattery involved 
in the personal mention of a classified membership list, 
infinitesimal though it may be, is exploited to the utmost. 
There is an element of truth in the characterization of the 
annual report of a humane society as ^'a few pages of 
statistics, several half-tone cuts and a copy of the Social 
Register." The backbone of the membership of every 
society is of course the roll of active members, each of 
whom pays an annual fee ranging from one to five dollars. 
Beyond this it would take a considerable list to exhaust 
prevailing variations of forms of membership. In addi- 
tion to a not infrequent list of honorary members, the 
other most commonly found grades of membership are 
the following: life members, with a single initial fee 
Ufoally of $100; associate members, with a small annual 
fee; junior members, made up of young people, with a 
•mall annual fee for which the receipt is likely to take 
the form of a badge or button. An interesting additional 
form of membership is the animal list devised by the 
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Erie County (N. Y.) Society. This is made up of "the 
friends of the Society whose pets contribute each twenty- 
five cents annually towards the work of the Society for 
the benefit of their less fortunate friends. Anyone desir- 
ing a pet animal's name added to the list can do so" by 
paying the necessary fee. In 1908, 161 pets were listed 
by name in this way. 

The Eochester (N. Y.) Humane Society has a list of 
jimior members, which are grouped according to the city 
schools they happen to attend. All membership fees 
from this source are devoted to the erection of drinking 
fountains. 

The following varying types of membership in the 
Illinois Humane Society are illustrative of the prevail- 
ing differentiation : 



Type of membenhip. 

GovemiDg Life Members 

GovemiDg Members 

HoDoraiT Members.^ 

ADDnal Members.^ 

Life Members. 

Branch Members 



Membership fee. 


Annual duea. 


$200 


None. 


25 


$15 


None. 


None. 


None. 


$5 


$100 


None. 


None. 


$2 



Governing life members, governing members and honor- 
ary members have the right to vote for and be eligible 
to the office of director. In most other instances this 
right extends as well to regular annual members. 

The annual report besides serving as a record of the 
year's work, is a special vehicle for financial support. 
Complete lists of the names of members and contributors, 
usually classified according to grade of membership and 
amount of contribution, as well as " in memoriam " lists of 
deceased members, tend to hold the support of those 
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already attached. Special gifts, bequests and added mem- 
berships are sought by appending special blanks which 
may conveniently be filled out by prospective donors or 
members. A special appeal usually precedes these blanks. 
The San Francisco Society in its report appends detach- 
able mailing cards of application for membership, which 
may be used with a minimum of inconvenience. This 
Society, which operates the only ambulance in the city 
for the removal of disabled animals, also holds forth 
an added inducement to membership. To a member the 
ambulance service is free, for any animal for which he is 
the sole owner. To all others a fee of five dollars is 
charged. Some societies advertise the need for members, 
or for funds, by special mention at the bottom of every 
page of the annual report. The Nova Scotia Society, for 
instance, on every page issues a call to '^ Remember the 
XovA Scotia Society fob the Pbevention of Cruelty 
TO Animals in Youb Will"; and the Erie County (N. 
Y.) Society in the same way re-iterates the call: " Wanted 
— More Members." 

Contributions are further courted by a differentiating 
of funds for special purposes. Of this type are : the fund 
for the publication of the annual report of the Erie 
County Society, as well as its Humane Education fund; 
the Ambulance Fund of the San Francisco Society, the 
City Pound and Shelter Fund of the Women's Pennsyl- 
rania Society, the Anti-Docking Fund of the Rochester 
(X. Y.) Society, and others that might be mentioned. 
The Century Fund of the American Society is a general 
fond made up of annual contributions of $100 each. 
Many societies do not seem yet to have learned the income- 
getting advantages of special funds, having more than 
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transient existence, and regularly devoted to the pursuit of 
some special end. 

A few societies derive some income from the publishing 
of advertising matter in the annual report, as well as in 
special publications. The annual report of the Erie 
County (N. Y.) is a good example of what can be done 
along this line.^^ Among other devices for deriving in- 
come are many familiar ones: benefit performances by 
singers and actors, entertainments, fairs, "horseshoe" 
teas, balls, the sale of special souvenir literature, and the 
inevitable annual "tag day." 

(c) Federation 

Federation and imification of methods and policies of 
humane work in the United States is sought through the 
American Humane Association. This organization was 
founded in 1874, and was incorporated under Federal laws 
in 1903.** It has from the start held annual conventions 
at various points in the United States, and once in Toronto. 
The annual reports of these conventions are perhaps the 
most valuable single source of information we have con- 
cerning the progress of the humane movement in this 
coimtry. The present activities of the Association may 
be summarized as follows :** 

1. It is conducting an active campaign for humane 
education. This is done by addresses and by issuing 
literature, as well as by promoting the passage of State 
laws making humane education compulsory. 

** The recent reports of this Society are worthy of examination as Ulof 
trating what seems to be efficient work along the lines here dlscossed. 
"For Certificate of Incorporation see Appendix XI. 
"Snmmarlied from a circular Issued by the Assodatlon. 
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8. It ifl actively organizing new anti-cruelty societies in 
•ectiona of the country where there are none. 

8. It ia conducting an annual conference for the benefit 
of the active humane societies of the country. This 
annual meeting serves as a clearing house for humane ideas 
and methods, and spreads broadcast the best plans for 
work, inspiring the weaker societies by the example of 
the stronger ones. 

4. It is fighting special abuses that exist on a large scale 
where local anti-cruelty sentiment is not strong enough 
to cope with prevailing evils. The sufferings of range 
stock from starvation and exposure, methods of trans- 
porting live stocky methods of slaughtering cattle, and bull* 
fighting in Mexico have been objects of concern along this 
line. 

6. It is promoting humane legislation in Congress and 
the enforcement of federal humane laws. 

6. It offers medals and prizes open to national competi- 
tion, for conspicuous humane acts and for humane writ- 
incB. 

7. It seeks to promote a proper public estimate of the 
dignity and importance of the anti-cruelty crusade, by 
articles in periodicals and by the circulation of humane 
leaflet literature. 

8. It promotes anti-cruelty exhibits at worlds' fairs and 
ecJlecta statistics of humane work. 

In addition to this national organization, the societies 
in five states have federated along similar lines into state 
organizations. These are in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, California and Indiana.*^ 

• Ptr Itot «r tddrtMM BM AppfDdli IV. 



CHAPTER II 
Legislation for the Protection of Animals 

Less than a century ago (1811) Lord Erskine stood 
up in the British House of Lords to ask for justice to 
the lower creatures. At that time there was practically 
no law for the protection of animals, and no machinery 
for enforcing any law that might have been on the statute 
books. The mocking treatment of Lord Erskine when he 
made his plea for mercy, and the open derision of his 
argument in favor of the rights of animals to humane 
treatment are a fitting index of the prevailing indiffer- 
ence of the period. Ignorance, heedlessness, and wanton 
brutality contributed to a situation that caused much 
animal suffering, and the few who openly protested against 
this cruelty were regarded with scorn and indignation. 
Among the working classes there was open disregard of 
the bodily sufferings of cattle and of draught animals on 
highways and streets ; and among the wealthier, as well as 
with the poorer classes, cruel sports were very common. 

The first legislative dealings with this situation were in 
1822, when Parliament passed "An Act to Prevent the 
Cruel and Improper Treatment of Cattle" introduced by 
Richard Martin,^ an Irish member. Two years later the 

* It Is said that when Mr. Martin returned to his seat after depositing 
the bill at the clerk*s desk a long, load, tremendous wail broke out In the 
rear of the house. It was Intended to Imitate the cry of a cat, and was 
directed at the introducer of the bill. Martin quietly arose from his seat, 
and, with fire In his eyes, he turned about and slowly, but ominously, 
exclaimed, "Will the gentleman who has just spoken please stand up?** 
There was no response, and no one stood up. Then Martin, turning to 

SO 
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fonnding of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals provided by delegated authority the machinery 
for enforcing the new law. But the Society and the 
country (i. e., the wealthier class, for at that time the 
working classes did not count politically) were caught in a 
dilemma:' how to protect the horse and other cattle with- 
out checking the sportsman. Martin's Act had excluded 
the protection of the bull and the dog from its provisions. 
This suited the temper of the country, but was obnoxious 
to the founders of the Society. They accordingly put in 
the front of the Society's program the obtaining of amend- 
ments to the law of 1822. These were secured in 1835. 
The bull, dog and lamb were now recognized as ^' cattle," 
and the baiting or fighting of dogs, bulls, bears, badgers 
and cocks was prohibited. In 1845 there followed an 
amendment of the law for regulating Knockers' Yards ; in 
1840 a new and much improved Act for the more effectual 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; in 1854 an Act pro- 
hibiting the use of dogs as beasts of draught or burden 
throughout England; and numerous more recent acts 
covering among other things, the following objects: for 
the regulation of experiments on live animals ; for insur- 
ing for animals carried by sea (both foreign and domestic) 
a proper supply of food and water and proper ventila- 
tion during the passage and on landing; for protecting 
them from unnecessary suffering during passage and on 
landing and during inland transit; for regulating the 

tW rlMlr. ffTATcljr remark^. ** Mr. RpMkcr, If the ffeDtleman who Intuited 
•• will plc«M sead hla card up to the derk'a desk, I will retire to a 
reaialttee rooon and eiplaln the bill to him." Martin waa xreeted with 
Umd HMen aa he aat down. Ilia bill waa paaaed. and the ** Martin Act *' 
II 622) tkereopoB became the flrat law of lu kind to be caUbllabed In anj 
part of the world. 
* 8e« Orajr : Philanthropy and the Bute, p. 21X 
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marking of animals; for regulating the conduct of 
slaughter houses; for the placing of poisonous matter in 
open places ; and for the protection of wild birds. There 
has been a constant expansion of the sphere of animal 
protection, until with the enactment of 63-4 Vic. c. 33 
(1900) wild animals were included. The Act was then 
made to apply to all animals in captivity, but not under all 
circumstances. It did not apply to animals being killed 
for food, nor to those vivisected imder the terms of the 
Act of 1876, nor to tame animals turned out to be coursed 
or himted, imless they had previously been mutilated to 
facilitate their recapture. There has since been consider- 
able effort still further to extend the application of the 
law ; but no vital amendments have been made. Particu- 
larly in the matter of the law covering vivisection, the 
pressure has been very strong. Very detailed evidence 
was gathered by the Eoyal Commission on Vivisection 
during 1907, and presented to Parliament But the 
status of the law has not been changed. 

Similar laws have been adopted from time to time, 
largely as the outcome of the activity of societies for the 
prevention of cruelty, in Germany, France, and other 
European countries. In the British colonies the English 
example has been closely followed in most instances, par- 
ticularly in Canada and the Australasian states ; and pro- 
tective laws exist and are more or less vigorously enforced 
in the more important South American countries. 

In the United States, there were protective laws on the 
statute books of certain states before Henry Bergh began 
his campaign of animal protection. Noteworthy among 
these was the following Pennsylvania law of March 31, 
1860: "If any person shall wantonly and cruelly beat, 
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torture, kill, or maim any horse or other domestic animal, 
whether belonging to himself or another, every such person 
00 offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction, be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding two 
hundred dollars, or undergo an imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or both, or either at the discretion of the 
Court'' 

But the first effective piece of legislation in this direc- 
tion, accompanied by sincere and adequate machinery of 
enforcement, was the New York law of April 19, 1866, 
passed nine days after the incorporation of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Simi- 
lar laws were soon passed in the following few years in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and in other 
Xew England, middle, and middle-western states. Other 
states have since followed, details of legislation have been 
refined and amplified, until today there is not a state nor 
territory without some statutory provision for animal pro- 
tection. 

Proceeding to a more detailed description of State 
laws, the most common provision is that which provides 
against the overloading, over-driving, unnecessary or un- 
justifiable beating, killing, mutilating or maiming of 
animala, and the failure to provide necessary and proper 
food, drink and shelter, and against any other act of 
cruelty to an animal. The New York law is representa- 
tive in this connection : " A person who overdrives, over- 
loads, tortures, or cruelly beats or unjustifiably injures, 
maims, mutilates, or kills any animal, whether wild or 
tame, and whether belonging to himself or to another, or 
deprives any animal of necessary sustenance, food or 

4 
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drink, or neglects or refuses to furnish it such sustenance 
or drink, or causes, procures, or permits any animal to 
be overdriven, overloaded, tortured, cruelly beaten, or 
unjustifiably injured, maimed, mutilated, or killed, or to 
be deprived of necessary food or drink, or who wilfully 
sets on foot, instigates, engages in, or in any way furthers 
an act of cruelty to any animal, or any act tending to 
produce such cruelty, is guilty of a misdemeanor." It 
might seem that provision so broad as this would cover 
possible acts of cruelty in such way as to render more 
extended statutory provision unnecessary. This provision 
is not in derogation of any principle of common law. 
Indeed, unless an act partakes of the nature of a public 
nuisance, cruelty to animals is not an offense at common 
law. Public cruelty, however, such as the beating to 
death of an animal in or near a public street, or the 
excessive beating of a horse by a cartman in the act of 
driving along a public street is a misdemeanor at common 
law.' The statute merely extends this principle and 
adds a further harmonious element. The courts in con- 
sequence have interpreted broadly, and have been inclined 
to extend the scope of this provision to many particular 
offenses that have nevertheless been made subjects of 
special enactments. While an act must be wanton or 
cruel to make it a misdemeanor under the statute relating 
to cruelty, all persons are charged with an intent to do 
What necessarily follows as the result of a wanton or 

• Beamer v. State, 21 Ohio CIr. Ct. 440 ; 7 L.R. N.S. 89. 90. U. S. v. 
Jackson 4; Crancb C C, 483, and other cases. Still, decisions are found 
holding that cruelty Is an offense at common law. See State v. Brlggs, 
1 Aiken (Vt.) 226. and Rosses Case. 3 City Hall Rec. (N. Y.). 191. That 
the courts look unfavorably upon cruel treatment may be seen from the 
language in People v. Stakes (1 Wheeler. Cr. Cas. Ill): "Cruelty to a 
brute cannot be justified, and In all cases of wanton cruelty the court will 
MTerely punish the offender.'* 
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emel act. If, therefore, the act causing the cruelty is 
wanton or cruel, the person committing the act is in the 
cy€« of the law guilty of cruelty/ In People v. Brunell 
(48 How. Pa., 435, 443), the court says: "The question 
really is not, whether they intended to torture the horse; 
the question really is, whether they wilfuUy caused certain 
things or acts to be done, which necessarily did torture 
the horse." 

This being the attitude of the courts, more specific 
statutes have been needed for two reasons. In the first 
place there has been the situation which perplexed a meet- 
ing of the English Society in 1832. The difficulty is 
expressed by the Chairman who pointed out how hard it 
would be to draw up an " Act which while it punished 
cruelty did not give too much power to the magistrates 
to infringe the rights and liberties of the subject. . . • 
If they made a general law that any cruelty to any animal 
with life was an offence, then room was given for an 
arbitrary power which might even be extended to a man 
fishing or fox-hunting." The carnivorous appetite, the 
extension of science, the providing of exercise for an 
idle class, have been regarded as weighty enough to justify 
exceptions in the law of the land. 

In the second place, it has seemed expedient for admin- 
istrative as well as for legal reasons to amplify the details 
of many specific prohibitions. In the matter of target- 
shooting at live birds, for instance, the general statute has 
been recognizecl by some courts as prohibiting this prac- 
tice.* A permissive act was required in New York 
(1875) to legitimize the practice under restriction. This 

*Btebop oo StAt. CrloM. m«. 1118. 

•M. g„ Bm PaId« v. B«rgh. 1 Otj Court Htports ISO, Aftrmtd ea 
apfcfti ^ tlM hlflMr courts. 
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in turn was repealed in 1902, and now pigeon-shooting is 
illegal in New York State without a specific enactment to 
that effect. Target-shooting of this description goes on in 
other states, however, under such precautions as are neces- 
sary to avoid the prescriptions of the general anti-cruelty 
law. In Pennylvania, for instance, the shooting is done 
with double-barrelled guns, the second barrel of which is 
discharged immediately after the first to guarantee the 
speedy killing of birds that may merely have been wounded. 
But whatever precautions are taken, abuses have arisen, and 
nearly one third of the states have seen fit to guard against 
possibly ambiguous practices by definitely prohibitive 
statutes. 

Similarly in the matter of docking horses' tails, the prac- 
tice is generally considered to be within the scope of the 
statute against cruelty. Convictions for the offense on this 
groimd in minor courts have not been uncommon.® But, 
here again, granting the utmost to this view, the burden of 
proof would rest with prosecuting agencies; and the at- 
taching of the offense to particular parties would often be 
a difficult matter. Specific statutory provision avoids this 
difficulty as well as others that might arise. Two types 
of statute have been developed in this country. The more 
common of the two is well represented by the Minnesota 
law of 1905, by which docking is specifically forbidden, 
and the mutilated condition of a horse's tail with wound 
unhealed is prima facie evidence of violation of the law 
by the person having the docked horse in his possession.'^ 
The second type is more radical, and is found in only a 

• See obiter dictum In Ford i^. Wiley, 23d B. D., 208. 

*See also laws of Connecticut, District of Colnmbla, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Utah, Wasbingtoo. 
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few states.* The Colorado law is typical of these. It 
required, on its passage, the registration of all docked 
horses in the state. Thereafter, ^^the driving, working, 
keeping, racing or using of any unregistered docked 
horse," was to be deemed '' prima facie evidence of the fact 
that the party" so using the horse docked its tail. The 
importation^ of docked horses into the state was also for- 
bidden except so far as concerned native bred stallions and 
mares brought into the state for breeding and exhibition 
purposes only. 

The fighting or baiting of animals obviously comes 
within the general statutory prohibition of wanton cruelty. 
Yet the majority of the states have passed specific laws 
•gainst the practice. These usually include in the cate- 
gory of offenders not merely the immediate promoters of 
fights, but also the trainers and owners of fighting animals 
and paraphernalia, owners and lessors of premises used for 
fights, and spectators. Fighting animals and accessory 
property are usually seized, whether the laws specifically 
provide to that effect or not. Peace oflBcers are commonly 
given the right of entry and search, where violation of the 
law in this respect is suspected. This is often permitted 
by law without the issuance of a warrant; but it is more 
common for the law to provide that peace oflBcers may 
enter any building or enclosure, where animals are sup- 
posed to be kept for unlawful purposes or anti-cnielty laws 
to be violated, only after a warrant to that effect has been 
issued by a magistrate or local police justice. 

Many minor offenses require no such administrative 

*CallfonilA, Colorado. lIlcblfiD. 

*Tbifl bM been d«clAr«d uDconstltatloaal as ad liiterf«r«fict with Uittr- 
■UU coBS«rc«. StubbA r. People. 00 P. 1114. 40 Colo. 414. 
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detail. In consequence, they are usually left uncovered 
by law, except by the general enactment. The use of dogs 
as draft animals is a good example of this. Only two 
states have specific enactments covering this matter. It 
is, of course, almost a negligible practice at any rate. The 
New York law, assuming that under proper supervision 
the use of dogs in this way is not necessarily cruel, 
specifically permits the practice on taking out a license the 
number of which must be painted on any vehicle drawn 
by dogs. The New Jersey law, on the other hand, sum- 
marily forbids the practice, and provides that any cart so 
attached shall, with its contents, be subject to seizure. 
The other states recognize the matter only as they would 
in the case of a horse, mule, or other large draft animal, 
overloaded or maltreated. 

The use of live animals for purposes of scientific experi- 
mentation has been treated in like fashion. Except where 
specific exception has been made,*® the general anti-cruelty 
law covers abuses involving cruelty to vivisected animals. 
It is usually assumed, however, that experiments con- 
ducted under the authority of a regular medical school or 
college are so carried on as to avoid unnecessary suffering. 
Such institutions are therefore largely immune from inter- 
ference in this connection. Isolated instances of vivisec- 
tion imder private auspices are those in which abuses are 
most likely to occur. Against these the general law very 
well applies. This being the case, several states have 
taken the step of permitting such experiments " only under 
the authority of the faculty of some regularly incorporated 
medical college or university of the state" in question." 

>* See for Instance the Nevada law. 

"See the laws of California, New Jersey, New York and Washington. 
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In niinois, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, PennsylvaDia and *- 
Waahington, vivisection, as well aa the exhibition of vivi- 
KCted animala, is forbidden in schools, other than medical 
and dental. The most restrictive of any of the state laws ^ 
is probably that of Michigan, passed in 1907. Thia law 
specifies a considerable list of experimenta, presumably 
of more or less serious or painful type, all of which are 
forbidden except under onfesthetics. The English law is 
more detailed and more restrictive in its provisions than 
any of these. Its administration is such, however, that 
effective supervision is a matter of difficulty." 

The main provisions of this Act, passed August 15, 
1876, and entitled "An Act to amend the law relating to 
Cruelty to Animals," are as follows: 

Section II. Prohibits painful experiments on animals, 
except under conditions impoeed by the Act, and enacts 
a penalty of Fifty Pounds for the first offence, and One 
Hundred Pounds for the second offence. 

SfcUon III. Imposes the following conditions, with- 
out observance of which no person may perform experi- 
ments on animals calculated to give pain — the operator- 
must be licensed by the Home Secretary, the object of the 
experiment must bo the discovery of knowledge for pro- 
longing life or alleviating suffering, and not for the at- 
tmining of manual skill; the animal must bo wholly. 

■Tllc Roral Oorlrlr for tb* PrerratlMi o( Cratltr to Animali, —jm of 
thl« (TI«I ABDUl Bfport. p. ISS) : " l( all (iperlnnils »rr* ol nwnsltr 
matt *l «•• pl«e«; or 1( bo fipMinMt nnild br nid* rir*p< >n prfaMr* 
«f •■ InpartlRl iDipector. that ittrrx would b* curvd ; at prMrat tba 
•iptrlnMltn a*>d rvtunw nf *i[>*rlmrati. pcrfonDnl bj tira undrr tbo 
pMnlvloa pMlfd b7 lb( tloac Hrrirtarj. to an lupn^or, who rvporta 
IbMwoa (o lb« II(HD* Hrrrtlarr. II ti Iror (bat (b* Hn-nlarj ol Klata 
li rfapoaalbl* to tb( Dona* nl roiamoiui. aod anj IntrlOKroircit prrmlltcd 
b]P Ua of Iba law woald be arrlouilx drall witb : but UDdfr tb* arratica- 
BMl dnrrtbfd lb« laprrrlilaa li so tapcrfvcl Ibat do ant baa tb* mMM 
of pnrtH tbat aboara do nial or anr <^** «" wblrb to arrslin (ka 
np«rtu«t«r. aarb l*aa tba Ulblatar, nm U sea oilatad." 
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insensible during the operation, and must be killed before 
sensibility returns, if it be probable that pain would be 
felt should sensibility return ; no experiment shall be per- ^ 
formed as an illustration of lectures in medical schools, 
hospitals, colleges, or elsewhere of a kind likely to cause 
pain by a teacher who has not applied for and obtained a 
certificate, and even then he must not cause pain ; painf uK 
experiments may be performed by persons who obtain 
licenses from the Home Secretary authorizing them imder 
conditions he may impose to perform such experiments for 
discovery or demonstration of alleged discoveries. 

Section IV. Prohibits the use of curare as an anaes- 
thetic. 

Section V. Gives a special protection to dogs, cats, 
horses, asses and mules against painful experiments, which 
may not be used if any other animal be available. 

Section VI. Absolutely prohibits exhibitions of pain- 
ful experiments to the public, under heavy penalties, and 
forbids under a smaller penalty the advertising of a pro- 
jected exhibition. 

Sections VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, and XII. Em- 
power Home Secretary to have places of experimentation / 
registered, to impose conditions on licenses, to demand 
reports of experiments, and provide inspection; and 
legalize experiments ordered to be made by a Judge for the 
elucidation of criminal cases heard by him. 

Section XIII. Empowers Magistrates to grant a search -^ 
warrant when reasonable ground exists that painful experi- 
ments are being performed by unlicensed persons. 

Sections XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, and 
XX relate to routine of procedure. 

Section XXI. Forbids the prosecution of a license 
without the assent of the Secretary of State. 

Section XXII. Limits the action of the statute to 
vertebrates. 

There is no limitation of time provided during which 
proceedings must be taken; therefore Section XI, of 11 
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k 12 Vic, cap. 43, will apply — viz., information must be 
laid before the expiration of six months. 

Aside from the general provision against cruelty, none 
is more common in the laws of the states than those pro- 
viding against neglect in its various forms. Failure to 
provide proper food, drink and protection against the 
weather for domestic animals is a misdemeanor in most 
of the states. In nearly one half of these the law is 
worked out in sufficient detail not merely to prescribe 
proper penalties for offenders, but to suggest as well lawful 
methods of relieving the distress of another's neglected 
beast. It is provided in these cases that after the lapse of 
a reasonable time (usually twelve successive hours) an 
outsider may make necessary provision for a neglected 
animal. It is lawful for such person to enter another's 
premises from time to time with this end in view without 
incurring liability to any action for such entry. The 
reasonable expense of food and water so provided is charge- 
able to the offending owner of such an animal. In default 
of payment, the animal is subject to levy and sale upon 
observance of usual legal processes. In some states the 
owner's rights are very carefully safeguarded by detailed 
provisions covering the execution of liens on animals cared 
for. The Colorado law, for instance, requires that before 
enforcing a lien on an animal or other property seized by 
sale at public auction, written notice must be given the 
owner, if he be known, of the time and place of sale at 
least five days in advance, as well as by posting three 
notices to the same effect in three public places within the 
county, affording the same interval. If the owner is not 
known, notices must be posted at least ten days prior to 
sale. 
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There are minor variatioiiB from these provisions in a 

number of instances. In several states officers or agents 
of tluiy incorporated societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals are especially named as those who may inter- 
fere in behalf of neglected animals.'* In one state 
(Idaho), instead of the usual twelve hour lapse before 
interference, the law prescribes a longer interval : forty- 
eight hours for an animal without food, twenty-four hours 

" to altemptiug to give the needed poverg to bumsne olSeera or other 
officials wboae dutr It Ih to protect tbe Intereats or tbe heLpless, tbe Id- 
tereats of Iboae wbo may be coerced or Interfered witb by tbe statute are 
not alwaya carefully guarded. Several cases bare arlaen in nblcb aach 
Btatutes have been contested on tbe ground ol unconstitutionality. Tbey 
agree tor tbe moat part In holding that the const KutioDal guBrsoty of due 
process of law Is violated In permitting oIDclnlB to take animals and 
charge tbe owner foe tbeir keeping, or otherwise to dispose of tbem, 
unless provision Is made tor notice to tbe owner and on opportunity to 
be beard In tbe case. Tbe varloua declslona on tbe aubjecl are reviewed 
In a note to tbe case of Jenks c. Stump, IB L. R. A. iN. 8.) 504. That 
case, decided by (he supreme court of Colorado, was a replevin suit for 
cowB. The detendsot alleged that the owner abandoned, neglected and 
cruelly trenled tbem. and that they were seized solely to prevent tt 
suffering and death from hunger, thlrat. and neglect. The court reviews 
■ome ol the authorities, and concludes as tollowB : 

" Applying the toregolng well-eatahllsbed pclaelpleB to the case at I 
we And tbe statute seeks to clothe the humane society and Its agents 
with extraordinary powers. By Its terms tbe agent la tbe sole Judge of 
whether an animal la neglected, flbaodoned, or lUtreated. and nhetb 
II bSB sufficient food, nourishment and shelter. The trutb respecting tl 
matter cannot avail, because the agent Ib clothed with power to tal 
possession of the animals, regardlesg of their condition. No tribunal, i 
any hearing, Is provided to determine tbe facta. The agent may. In bla 
discretion, take possession aud create a charge which becomes a lien u 
the property without notice or hearing. Tbe owner may have no knc 
edge that bis property Is being taken. No provision la made for 
payment of any residue over and above the charge at tbe agent and the 
expense of the sale to the owner, and such payment Is not reqnired by 
this law. and this Is one of (be teats ot lis constllulloDallty. Tben 
no penalty for failure to return tbe proceeds of any sale to the owi 
and the only redress Is by ■□ action to recover tbe same, and tbe party 
aggrieved must himself Initiate tbe action to have his day tn court, 
think Buch powers ate inhibited by the Constitution, and must hold I 
(be ststute Is In contravention of Article 2. i 2S. Colo, Const., and of 
14th Amendment to tbe Federal Constitution, that It autborlies tbe < 
Ing of protwrty without due process of law. and Is not a valid eier< 
of tbe police power of tbe state," 
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for an animal without water. In Massachusetts the con- 
tinuous period of care by an outsider is limited to sixty 
days. 

In the carrying of animals, whether locally or over long 
distances, laws for the protection of live-stock have had 
considerable development along specific lines. The gen- 
eral statute would obviously apply here without further 
specification. But the difficulties of the case are such that 
definite requirements have proved to be a necessity. In 
the first place, the commercial incentive is so largely in- 
volved that in many instances of treatment producing 
baneful effects on animals, the question of intent is very 
much obscured by other considerations. There is a seem- 
ing economy in over-crowding and in a minimum of care 
during transportation, in which it is difficult to find any 
element of wanton cruelty. Then too, especially in rail- 
road transportation, the field for discretion in determining 
proper standards is so broad that adequate restrictions can 
be provided only by specific statutory enactments of a 
rather detailed type. 

In the transportation of live stock by rail or on water- 
craft the common standard is one that provides against 
overcrowding and guarantees a five-hour period for rest, 
feeding and watering at the end of every twenty-eight con- 
secutive hours in transit. Exception is usually made 
when delays are caused by storm or accident, or in cases 
where car facilities are such that there is adequate space 
and opportunity for rest and feeding during transporta- 
tion. In estimating the period of confinement it is the 
rule to include the time during which animals have been 
confined without rest on connecting roads from which they 
have been received. The obligation to provide for animals 
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in this way rests first on the owner of such animals. But 
in lack of such provision on his part, the obligation must 
be assumed by the transportation agency. If the owner, 
or his agent in charge, fails on demand to pay for the 
care or feeding of the animals, the carrier may charge such 
expense to the owner or consignee. Until paid, it con- 
stitutes a lien on animals cared for. 

There are various departures from this standard. 
California, Illinois and Nevada have a thirty-six hour 
rule ; Washington has one of forty-eight hours. Maine goes 
to the other extreme with a tWfenty-hour provision. Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and New York also follow a twenty-four 
hour rule, and Florida one of twenty-six hours. In Cali- 
fornia the rest and feeding period is one of ten hours, and 
in Washington but two hours. A number of states seek 
to regulate the speed of trains carrying cattle. In Iowa 
this must be the " highest practicable." What this may be 
is left to the determination of the State Board of Eailroad 
Commissioners. In Kansas the rate of speed must be not 
less than fifteen miles an hour, not including stops for 
feeding. In Nebraska the minimum is eighteen miles an 
hour, except on branch lines less than 125 miles in length, 
where the minimimi is twelve miles an hour. South 
Dakota requires a still higher minimum average speed, 
one of twenty miles an hour. In Maine the highest prac- 
ticable speed is sought by giving cars containing animals 
in transit the preference over other freight, and a time 
limit for unloading is imposed. 

The shipment of cattle, however, is so likely to be an 
interstate matter that state regulations alone would in 
perhaps a majority of instances leave abuses untouched. 
This situation was early met by the federal Act of March 
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3, 1873| which provided a standard twenty-eight hour 
arrangement. This was modified in 1006 (R. S. 1906, 
cL 3594)^^ at the instance of cattle owners in such manner 
as to give them much wider latitude. The amendment 
provides that upon written request of the owner or person 
in custody of a shipment, the time of confinement may be 
extended to thirty-six hours, not including the time spent 
in loading and unloading. Sheep need not be unloaded in 
the night time, but may be carried further to a suitable 
place within the thirty-six hour limitation. 

Various minor details might be noted in the different 
states. In Maine, for instance, as in a few other states, 
it is provided that animals of one kind only and of 
approximately the same maturity, may be loaded together 
in the same compartment, except that sucklings must be 
given free access to dams. There is also a requirement 
that cars be boarded shut to afford protection during the 
cold winter months. The Vermont law requires that rail- 
roads supply covered yards for live stock, with running 
water, between May and November. 

The Canadian law is a standard twenty-eight hour law, 
with the additional requirement that except in freezing 
weather the floors of cars must be cleaned, and covered 
with clean saw-dust or sand before re-loading. ^^ The 
English provision is more elaborate. Separate speclfica- 
ti<ms are made for transportation by rail, by vessels carry- 
ing foreign animals, and by vessels carr^'ing animals other 
than foreign. In the matter of railway transportation 
large discretion is left with the Board of Agriculture.^* 
This Board determines at what stations water, or water 

**flM Apptsdlx XII. 4 (b) for text. 
*>B. a. C cii. 172. Mcm. S-12. 
* Sm 67 ud U Vie. cap. 67. 
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and food, shall be provided. There is a twenty-four hour 
rule for watering, but the Board may prescribe any other 
period not less than twelve hours. Orders of the Board 
of Agriculture likewise cover in detail the two varieties of 
transportation by vessel. These deal with the parts of 
vessels that may be used for this purpose, with the char- 
acter and dimensions of pens and fittings and of passage- 
ways, with the matters of ventilation, light, feeding, water- 
ing and attendance, with the treatment of injured animals, 
and many other details. 

In the matter of the short distance, local carrying of 
animals, there is considerable uniformity in the details of 
statutory provision. In a number of instances the only 
specific reference is a brief clause in the general 
anti-cruelty paragraphs of state laws dealing with these 
matters. Such, for instance, is the West Virginia provi- 
sion which merely includes the following in a general 
section covering a long list of offenses : " or shall carry in 
or upon any vehicle or otherwise, any such animal in a 
cruel or inhuman manner.^' In still other cases there is 
distinct provision in simple general terms, such as the 
following in New York State: "A person who carries or 
causes to be carried in or upon any vessel or vehicle, or 
otherwise, any animal in a cruel or inhuman manner, or 
so as to produce torture, is guilty of a misdemeanor." 
The third type is more detailed and specific. Of this the 
Minnesota law is a good illustration : " Every person who 
shall carry, or cause to be carried, any live animals upon 
any vehicle or otherwise, without providing suitable racks, 
cars, crates or cages in which such animals can both stand 
and lie down during transportation and while awaiting 
slaughter; every person who shall carry or cause to be 
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carried, upon a vehicle or otherwise, any live animal hav- 
ing feet or legs tied together, or in any other cruel or 
jnlinTTiiiTi manner • • • shall be guilty of a misdemeanor." 
In the matter of diseased, disabled or superannuated 
animaU statutory enactments are numerous. Abandon- 
ment of animals past useful service is forbidden with 
particular frequency. In some states, abandonment is 
simply forbidden under penalty. No further provision is 
made in these states covering the disposition of abandoned 
animals. More frequently, however, there is additional 
stipulation that such animals shall be humanely killed. 
To guard against possibly unjust or hasty destruction of 
property in this way, simple judicial machinery is usually 
provided for by the law, to pass on the question of killing 
an abandoned animal. In Delaware, for instance, a 
justice of the peace must order the killing and removal of 
such an animal. This act is almost invariably performed 
by a police officer or the agent of a local humane society. 
In Nevada and in Washington an officer may kill on his 
own initiative. But in several instances, as in Georgia, 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania, any suitable person may be 
named to carry out the magistrate's order. In Georgia, 
such person is still liable for damages to the owner of an 
animal killed by him or on an order procured by his 
initiative. The most common arrangement, however, is 
one in which peace officers are empowered to destroy any 
animal which, in the judgment of two reputable citizens 
given by written certificate called to view the same, ap- 
pears to be " injured, disabled, diseased past recovery, or 
unfit for any useful purpose." ^^ The Indiana law calls 

*TMt of coarM coT«n mort tluui mtrt abftadMUDtat. 
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for three "reputable citizens"" as judges, one of whom 
must be a " reputable veterinary surgeon," and the Wyo- 
ming law for two, with the requirement that one of these 
shall be a veterinarian. In West Virginia the owner may 
choose one of the judges, and in Virginia if the two dis- 
agree, they must choose a third whose judgment is final. 
Several states follow the example of Massachusetts by 
restricting the killing of seemingly useless, abandoned 
animals to such as the emergency judges attach a value 
of less than five dollars. In such cases, the humane 
society involved must reimburse the owner of such an 
animal, unless abandonment was wilful or cruel. And 
the society must pay in addition the appraisers' fees. In 
a number of states there is the further stipulation that 
any vehicle or other property left with an abandoned 
animal shall be taken up by the police officer involved in 
the case and delivered into proper custody. The owner is 
chargeable with expenses incurred in this connection ; and 
such expenses are a lien on the vehicle and other property. 
Legislative provisions forbidding the sale of animals 
afflicted with contagious diseases are quite commonly in- 
corporated in state laws dealing with the subject of animal 
diseases and their prevention. These obviously have a 
humane bearing; but their prime purpose is the defence 
of the public health. They have been noted in this report 
only when they have seemed from an administrative stand- 
point to be placed on a conmion footing with the anti- 
cruelty laws. The prevention of the sale of worn-out 
animals, however, is entirely humane in its scope and 
purpose. There is perhaps no statute which, in the 
present state of humane legislation, can do more than this 

^ Au does the Mlulsslppl law. 
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to m^ff'Tw^'y^ needless suffering on the part of draught 
HT^ifnflR. Tet, such laws are to be found in relatively 
few states. Massachusetts and Louisiana forbid the sale 
at auction of such animals. When the Massachusetts law 
was panedy it was feared that a more sweeping law, cover- 
ing private sales as well, would not stand the constitu- 
tional test A more recent law makes provision for the 
humane killing of such animals, after a hearing which 
determines their unfitness for humane use, the value to be 
reimbursed the owner by the society whose agent made the 
application for process, in pursuance of which the animals 
were killed.** These two laws, enforced by a powerful 
and energetic humane society, might well rid the state of 
its worn-out beasts of draught. A very recent Pennsyl- 
vania law is the most sweeping of any existing state law. 
Under its provisions it is unlawful to sell a horse which 
for any cause '' could not be worked in this Commonwealth 
without violating the laws against cruelty to animals."^ 
This is thoroughgoing. If it is not unconstitutional, with 
vigorous and judicious enforcement it should cover the 
ground of the two Massachusetts laws. In other instances 
the forbidding of the sale of diseased animals, although 
often included in the category of penal offenses on cruelty 
grounds, does not cover the sale of horses in cases where 
their days of comfortable and economical ser\'ice are past. 
The provisions that are to be found in a number of states 
requiring the killing of animals beyond useful service,^* 

•Utt Appcodli XII. 

^^99 AppfBdIi XII (8). A Ttctni New namp«hlr« law makM Tery 
hfUt proTteloo to tht same effect. *' sale or eichaofe ** both t>elDff for- 
U&dtn. 

"This eoald apply, of coarae. only la case of manlfeat cruelty. Only 
la tntk cast coald tba pollct powar co?er Bach aa la?aaloo of proptrty 
rfflita. 
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and, in others, forbidding the use of animals when unfit 
for labor, in a measure cover this lack. But these are 
likely to apply only in isolated instances of sporadic ill- 
treatment. The other, forbidding the sale of worn-out 
animals, reaches the root of the matter and prohibits 
abiding cruelties. 

The protection of property in animals has been a matter 
of large legislative concern ; and many resulting laws have 
decidedly humane bearings. This is particularly true of 
the numerous laws forbidding the poisoning of animals 
and the malicious killing or maiming of another person's 
animals. The same may be said of the prohibition placed 
on the throwing of glass, nails or other refuse in public 
places, by the laws of New York, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island. This is a matter, however, 
usually left to municipal prescription. Exception is often 
made of dogs in the extending of protection to animal 
property. Dogs are frequently regarded as a public 
nuisance, and the right to keep such is quite commonly 
contingent on the payment of a tax, and often of a munic- 
ipal license. Dogs that are a nuisance or a menace by 
reason of vicious habits or of a tendency to worry or kill 
other domestic animals (particularly sheep) may quite 
regularly be killed by injured parties. The administra- 
tion of dog licensing regulations is usually a purely muni- 
cipal matter. There is one instance, however, in which 
the whole process has been delegated to a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. Under "An Act for 
the Better Protection of Lost and Strayed Animals, for 
Securing the Rights of the Ovmers, etc.," the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is em- 
powered to license cats and dogs in New York City, and 
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^to receive and retain all fees therefrom to cover costs 
and as compensation for enforcing this law and maintain- 
ing a shelter for stray dogs, and for enforcing such state 
laws as relate to the humane work in which the Society is 
engaged.'' A similar law applicable to cities of less than 
800,000 inhabitants was passed in 1806 (ch. 448), but 
this was declared unconstitutional (Fox v. Mohawk and 
Hudson River Humane Society, 25 App. Div. 26, 1898, 
aflirmed in 165 N. Y. 517). A subsequent law (1902, 
ch. 294) provided that the mayors of cities of the second 
class may contract with incorporated societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals for the licensing, impound- 
ing, etc, of dogs. Compensation must not exceed the 
income from license fees. The administration of the law 
is subject to the supervision of the Commissioner of Public 
Safety in each city. The impoimding, killing of stray 
animals, etc, in other states is not infrequently let out by 
municipalities to animal societies. Doubts of the con- 
stitutionality of the statute applying to the American So- 
ciety are frequently expressed. Typical of these are the 
comments of Justice Kelly of the Supreme Court of New 
York City, uttered on October 15, 1908, in connection with 
a decision continuing an injimction restraining the society 
from killing an unlicensed dog. Among other things he 
•ays: 

"I do not see how the object intended by the Legis- 
lature is accomplished by the tag. If muzzles or a leash 
were required, it would appear to be a more eflFective 
method of protecting the public If a dog bites, the fact 
that it is tagged or not tagged does not appear to be 
important. A dog tagged and roaming the streets may 
become infected as well as a dog having an owner and a 
borne, but unlicensed. 
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'^But if it be said that these matters are within the 
domain of the Legislature, I still think there is grave 
doubt whether the amendments to the statute cited have 
removed all of the objections referred to by the Court of 
Appeals in Fox v. Mohawk and Hudson Eiver Humane 
Society (156 N. Y. 517). In that case a similar statute 
was declared unconstitutional for various reasons referred 
to in the opinion of Judge Cullen, writing for the court. 
The statute was thereupon amended with the purpose of 
avoiding the unconstitutional provisions commented on by 
the court. I have read with interest and with great 
respect the opinion of ex-Chief Judge Andrews, given to 
the defendant, in which he holds that the action in its 
present form obviates the objections sustained in the Fox 
case, and undoubtedly this has been done as to most of 
these objections. 

" But there remains one objection to the act in question 
pointed out by Judge Cullen at page 524 of the opinion, 
which I think remains. I suggested it on the argument 
and I cannot see that it is disposed of. I do not believe 
that the Legislature can vest any such power as is sought 
to be conferred here in a private corporation. The agents 
who go into the streets of the city and seize these animals, 
are not public officers. They are selected by the de- 
fendant and responsible to it. They have power to take 
these dogs by force from the owners and deliver them to 
the defendant. It is a misdemeanor to interfere with these 
persons; they are described in the act as officers and 
agents of the society. 

" They are vested with powers greater in some respects, 
than public officers bound by oath and responsible to the 
public. I think the public health should be protected by 
the State or the municipality, acting through their duly 
designated representatives. There can be no question as 
to the power of the Legislature to provide for the licensing 
of dogs, or for the protection of the citizen by appropriate 
regulations and rules governing the keeping of dogs, but 
great danger may residt from delegating to these private 
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oorporations duties which belong to the public and which 
should be performed by public officers. The Legislature 
may delegate duties to individuals which cannot be dele- 
gated to corporations. 

^'Without questioning the good that has been done in 
many cases by such associations, when it comes to inter- 
ference with the person or property of the individual, I 
doubt whether the principle is right It seems wrong that, 
in this case, the plaintiff's dog should be kept from him 
and put to death unless he pays money to the defendant 
corporation, which as far as I can see, is not subject to 
report to the State or municipality, or to control in its 
work by any branch of government. I think these ques- 
tions should be deliberately tried out and decided before 
the plaintiff's dog is killed." 

By way of furthering humane education, state legisla- 
tion has done little beyond recognizing humane societies, 
Audubon societies and other organizations as agencies for 
its promotion* A succession of New York laws provide 
for an agreement with the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City by the terms of which 
materials, specimens, etc, are provided for free instruction 
in natural history in normal and other schools for the 
preparation of teachers, and in free common schools. 
Further lectures are also provided for, to be given on 
holidays and at other suitable times to artisans, mechanics 
and other citizens. In Illinois, California and some other 
states the law provides for an annual ^'Bird Day" in 
the schools. The law of Colorado requires that two 
lessons per week (not less than ten minutes each) be given 
in the schools on the humane treatment of animals. The 
law of North Dakota prescribes a like period for ''a 
system of study of the humane treatment of animals," as 
do the laws of South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. 
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The latter three, however, specify "a system of humane 
treatment as embodied in the laws" of the respective 
states, and do not prescribe a definite period of instruc- 
tion. In California, humane education is compulsory in 
all primary and grammar schools having more than one 
hundred census children in the district. This instruc- 
tion may be oral, and the purchase of text-books may not 
be required of pupils. In Oklahoma the law prescribes 
instruction in schools to the amount of not less than 
one-half hour per week on the "humane treatment and 
protection of dumb animals and birds; their lives, habits 
and usefulness, and the important part they are intended 
to fulfill in the economy of nature." The Illinois law is 
similar; but is more extended.^* The Pennsylvania law 
provides for not more than one-half hour per week on 
the " kind treatment of birds and animals," and those of 
Maine and Washington for not less than ten minutes. 
The law of Texas prescribes that "suitable instruction 
shall be given in the primary grades once each week re- 
garding kindness to animals of the brute creation and the 
protection of birds and their nests and eggs." The New 
Hampshire statute provides for " a well prescribed read- 
ing course dealing with the principle of the humane treat- 
ment of the lower animals." Idaho and Utah have been 
reported as having compulsory requirements; but I have 
been unable to find any specific enactments to that effect. 
Of miscellaneous provisions for the prevention of 
cruelty that have not already been noted, several merit 
attention by way of illustrating how legislation may adapt 
itself to peculiar local requirements. In Maine and Ver- 
mont, specific provision is made for mitigating the cruel- 

**See Appendix XII, 6, for text. 
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ties incident to the trapping of fur-bearing animals. In 
the former, it is provided that traps set for animals must 
be visited at least once in each twenty-four hours so that 
trapped animals may be removed. In Vermont, the time 
limit is forty-eight hours. 

In the severely cold weather that prevails in some 
states during winter months, especial precautions would 
seem to be necessary to protect draught animals from 
su£Fering. Minnesota law seeks to guard against the care- 
lessness of owners in this respect by prescribing that be- 
tween November 1st and May 1st clipped horses must be 
blanketed when standing in unsheltered places. Pecu- 
liarities of local situations, however, are much more likely 
to be met by the administrative ingenuity of local anti- 
cruelty societies than by legislation. Specific provisions 
such as those noted in Maine, Vermont and Minnesota are 
exceptional. The blanketing of horses, for instance, is 
usually met by the " protection from the weather " clause 
of the general statute. Such is the case with animals 
transported by ferry to and from Manhattan Island points. 

Viewing the field of legislation as a whole, it will be 
seen that there is no state nor territory lacking some gen- 
eral provision under which cruelty to animals may bo 
prosecuted and punished. In most of the states the law 
has undergone considerable differentiation in detail; and 
in such states as California, Colorado, Massachusetts and 
others, the law leaves little to be desired on the score of 
completeness. It is unquestionably tnio that the degree 
of detail with which the law of any state has been worked 
oat is a fairly satisfactory index of the past activity of 
its humane organizations. But from the standpoint of 
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efficient dealing with contemporary local conditions, the 
extent of legislative detail may reveal little. An active 
organization operating under a general anti-cnielty 
statute may readily do more for the prevention of cruelty 
than a more perfunctory, perhaps more pretentious, or- 
ganization equipped with the utmost detail of delegated 
administrative authority. This fact, however, does not 
minimize the desirability of more comprehensive provision 
in many instances. In addition to general statutes cover- 
ing the more wanton offenses, special laws might well be 
added to those already on the statute books of most of the 
states. The inane practice of docking horses* tails should 
be specifically dealt with. A satisfactory law covering the 
sale of worn-out animals should be found in every state, 
as should the model law of the Audubon Societies. And 
in addition to an adequate federal law, covering the trans- 
portation of live stock, every state should deal with the 
matter in such manner as to cover intra-state shipments. 



Note. In Table I, the more important laws dealing 
with the prevention of cruelty to animals have been sum- 
marized. Nothing has been said of the penalties attach- 
ing to different offenses, and little attention has been given 
to administrative detail. Offenses against animals are 
usually of the class of misdemeanors, and the penalties are 
those usually connected with that type of offense : a small 
fine, a short term of imprisonment, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the court. Details of administration have been 
briefly considered elsewhere in dealing with the activities 
of societies for the prevention of cruelty. Attention as a 
rule has been confined, furthermore, to general as dis- 
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tingoifibed from special or local laws. Local laws do not 
lack importance; but a complete survey of these, or of 
municipal ordinances, would be a study of such inde- 
pendent magnitude that it has been omitted here. The 
general laws are at any rate quite representative of the 
situation in the states to which they apply. Game laws 
have likewise been omitted from consideration. They are 
important only in the light of very detailed local applica- 
tions, and are in consequence not conveniently nor help- 
fmlly summarized. They are likewise subject to very 
frequent modifications, as fluctuating local conditions may 
require. For purposes of reference, the summary of game 
laws isBUed by the Biological Survey of the United States 
is serviceable.** A variety of laws dealing with various 
other subjects, many of which have humane implications, 
have not been treated here. Among them may be men- 
tioned the following: estrays and trespassing animals, 
animals afflicted with contagious or infectious diseases, 
the use of barb-wire fences, hunting with dogs, buggery, 
the use of cattle guards on railroads, the cleaning and 
disinfecting of cattle cars, and State bureaus of animal 
industry. 

Some of these subjects bear quite as fully on the proper 
treatment of animals as does that of food and shelter for 
cattle. Attention has been given to the fee<ling of cows, 
however, merely because such provision has so frequently 
been combined in State law with the other provisions for 
the humane treatment of animals. 

In the column allotted to provisions for the incorpora- 
tion of societies for humane puq>oses, omissions do not 

■OuM Lawi of 100S. by T. a P«lm«r and IIcDrj Oldj*. r»rmtn* 
BslltUa SM. U. 8. D^. of Agrlc. 
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indicate that no provision has been made for the forma- 
tion of such societies in the states concerned. In such 
instances, societies are created either by special charter, or 
are formed under the general law providing for the in- 
corporation of religious and charitable societies, or of 
membership corporations in general. 

In compiling the summary of humane laws contained in 
Table I, it has not been possible in many instances to 
obtain session laws later than those for 1907. Every 
effort has been made, however, to obtain copies of laws 
that may have been passed in sessions held during 1908 
and 1909. But even so, there are doubtless many omis- 
sions. The same may be said of earlier years, where in 
instances scrutiny of the statute books may have been 
imperfect. The author would welcome the calling of at- 
tention to such errors of oversight as well as to those of 
misinterpretation or misstatement. 



CHAPTER in 

Pbactical Activities of Societies fob the Pbe- 
VEWTiON OF Cruelty to Animals 

From the beginnings the activities of societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals have grouped themselves 
along three main lines: (1) the prevention of cruel acts 
by warning or prosecuting offenders; (2) the developing 
of better conditions surrounding animal life, particularly 
in cities; (3) the educating of the public to higher 
standards in the care and treatment of animals. 

1. 

Under the first of these heads conditions have under- 
gone marked change since the earlier days of anti-cruelty 
work. The grosser forms of cruelty are now exceptional. 
When they do occur, perpetrators speedily encounter a 
hostile public attitude. Before Henry Bergh began his 
crusade, revolting forms of cruelty were unchecked and 
almost unnoticed. "Festering sores caused by some 
neglected disease, or by the chafing of harness, or perhaps 
the result of a beating; excruciating lameness; tottering 
infirmity, were common sights. Our streets were hourly 
the scene of the savage beating of some weak horse which 
had stopped from sheer exhaustion, unable to drag the 
heavily-loaded vehicle to which it was attached. In such 
cases it was a common thing for the driver to seize a rung 
from the cart or a cobble stone from the street and beat 

N 
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the poor animal in the most horrible manner, while a 
crowd would gaze on the demoralizing spectacle without 
offering to go to the assistance of the victim or even remon- 
strating with the brutal master. To the present genera- 
tion the picture will appear overdrawn. But there are 
thousands of citizens who will readily recall incidents 
which could not be enacted on our streets to-day without 
prompt interference on the part of bystanders. Now the 
offender would be instantly seized, and if he escaped rough 
usage at the hands of the spectators, he would be taken into 
custody by an agent of the Society or a police officer, and 
receive in a court of justice the sentence due to his 
brutality; while the suffering horse would be as tenderly 
cared for as a human being in like distress. This changed 
condition is the result of the flood of humane sentiment 
which has swept over the country during the last thirty- 
eight years."* 

The cruel use of horses on street-railway lines was like- 
wise a cause of great suffering. The overcrowding of cars 
and the overdriving of animals produced strain and ex- 
haustion. At present few cars in cities are drawn by 
horses ; but the condition of those that are still so used is 
immeasurably better than it was forty-three years ago when 
the effort began to check overloading and the use of animals 
imfit for service. The indiscriminate salting of the street- 
railway tracks was likewise a source of distress to horses, 
through its effects on their hoofs. This the American 
Society stopped in New York by successful appeal to the 
legislature; although the evil still arises sporadically in 
other places. 

'From "The Protection of Animals'* — booklet pobllshed by the Amer- 
ican S. P. C. A. — p. 16. This booklet affords an excellent lllostrated 
reylew of many past and present abuses. 
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One of the greatest reforms has been brought about in 
methods of transporting animals. In the early days it was 
a common practice for poultry dealers to go through the 
streets carrying fowls by the legs, letting their heads drag 
along the sidewalk. Poultry is now regularly carried in 
crateSy under restrictions which cover size of crates, num- 
ber of animals in a compartment, ventilation, feeding, 
watering and other general treatment. 

Another common abuse was the carrying of calves with 
their legs tied closely together. In this cramped condition 
animals would be thrown into the bottoms of carts and con- 
veyed over country roads or city streets. Calves are now 
conveyed in a standing position in fitting quarters or in 
wagons of special type. 

It was not an uncommon practice, too, for young calves 
("bob veal") to be shipped into cities from more remote 
sections, with their mouths tightly bound with cords. 
This practice produced the double suffering resulting from 
the use of the cords and from lack of nourishment. The 
object of the practice was to keep the calves from their 
mothers. The latter would thus have full udders on arriv- 
ing in the city, and might be placed on sale as valuable 
milk cows. 

In the fitting of animals for purposes of sport, the 
following with reference to Xew York city is typical of 
the general situation : 

"Thirty-five years ago dog and cock fights took place 
almost nightly in the lowest resorts of the city, and were 
attended by the most depraved characters, and such fights 
frequently occurred in the more respectable neighborhoods 
under the auspices of some sporting or social club, patron- 
ized by men whose names were prominent in the sporting, 
politiody financial and social life of New York. Our 
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illustrations (see pages 36 and 47)^ show a cock and dog 
fight at Kit Bums' Sportsmen's Hall, a famous resort in 
its day and the scene of many fierce battles between 
animals, Eat-baiting, one of the most brutal and de- 
moralizing of the so-called sports of the day, was carried 
on here without interruption (see page 15).* Men who 
were arrested by the Society's agent while witnessing such 
disgusting spectacles to-day fill responsible offices, and are 
widely known and respected. The list includes members 
of the English nobility who were visiting this country, and 
whose hosts considered it a proper thing to show them a 
rat-bait, or a dog or cock fight, at * Kit Bums.' "* 

Owing to the vigilance of the Society these brutal sports 
are very rare now, even in the rural districts where the 
risk of interference by the Society's agents is not so great. 
Information usually reaches the Society in time to prevent 
an exhibition. 

Other fashionable abuses that have disappeared are the 
use of the bit burr, which developed "spirit" in horses, 
and rabbit coursing, a popular amusement forty years ago. 
The feeding of cows on distillery waste, while kept in dark 
unventilated cellars, is likewise a thing of the past. The 
famous "swill milk" cases will be recalled in this con- 
nection. The American Society played the leading part 
in suppressing this practice in which "the poor animals 
would breathe vitiated air until they became incurably 
diseased and so decrepit as to lose the use of their limbs, 
making it necessary to keep them in slings in order that 
they might be milked. Long confinement under such con- 
ditions frequently caused the tails, horns, and hair of the 
animals to drop off, and the unwholesome, poisonous milk 

*"The Protection of Animals." American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 
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which they yielded spread disease and death, the infant 
mortality from this cause being very large. • • • Stables 
and places where animals are confined are now regularly 
inspected by agents of the Society and unsanitary condi- 
tions are not permitted."' 

Tl^ abandoning of crippled, diseased, or worn-out 
animals to die of starvation or exposure, the use of dogs as 
draught animals, the barbarous slaughtering of cattle in 
small establishments, the plucking of live fowl or plunging 
into boiling water while still alive, are evils connected with 
commercial uses of animals that have been reduced to a 
minimum. Barbarous sports, such as shooting at live 
fowl tied to stakes, have been suppressed. Pigeon shoot- 
ing is likewise no longer practiced in many states, and in 
others is carried on under precautionary arrangements that 
prevent suffering by wounded birds.* 

In a word, the more revolting, more conspicuous cruel- 
ties of a generation ago are now uncommon, and the 
sporadic instances in which they do occur are speedily 
dealt with by watchful organizations. The relatively 
small part that prosecution plays in the activity of a 
present day society is illustrated by the statistics of all of 
the large societies. For instance, the American Society in 
1907 made 1,015 arrests and prosecutions for cruelty as 
the result of 6,567 complaints of cruelty that were received 
and investigated. Of the complaints investigated, the 
larger number required only a warning or judicious advice 
and help from agents to remedy the objectionable acts or 

•-Tbt Protectloo of ABlmalt.'* Amertcan Society for the Prevtotloa 
•f Cnieltj to ABlmals. p. SO. 

* Por a tTplcal llat of cmeltlM dMit with to th« histonr of tbt HadMO 
Coosty (N. J.) Dlatilct Society for tb« PrvTeotloo of Crotlty to AnlnutU, 
0t« AppMdU XV. 
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practices. By far the larger end of the preventive work of 
the society had to do with other matters than prosecutions 
or the investigation of complaints of cruelty. "Seven 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one (7,861) horses suf- 
fering from slight lameness, sores, or otherwise disabled, 
were turned out of harness and suspended from labor, and 
afterwards kept under surveillance to prevent their use 
until able to work. Many drivers were compelled to 
reduce their loads or obtain additional horses. Thousands 
of horses were stopped by our agents and examined as to 
their fitness to perform the labor required of them. The 
ambulances were brought into use 1,054 times. This 
service has been made more effectual by the purchase of an 
improved derrick for rescuing horses and other animals 
from drowning, sewers, excavations, etc. It was found 
necessary to mercifully destroy 4,419 horses which were 
old, worn out, or injured past any useful purpose."*^ 
Small animals were also destroyed in large numbers 
(108,619), and 43,937 calls were made for unwarranted, 
sick or injured animals. 

The statistics of other societies shown on opposite page 
illustrate the same point. 

It is thus seen that the police activities of the various 
societies lead to no large proportion of prosecutions. 
Liability to prosecution doubtless has some deterrent 
effect; but offenses against animals are so largely the 
result of ignorance or of carelessness that careful investiga- 
tion of complaints, followed by advice or warning, is 
likely in the large majority of cases to yield desired results. 
So that even the "police" end of a society's work may 

'Forty-second Annual Report of the American Society for the Preven* 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, p. 0. 
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well be more largely educational than penal in its 
tendency; and most of the larger organizations are in- 
clined to give it this bent. 

A more detailed examination of the character of offenses 
with which societies have to deal indicates that prevailing 
cruelties are mainly those associated with the commercial 
uses of animals. There are arrests for cruel sport, for 
wanton beating, for brutal ill-treatment of animals; but 
such cases are few, indeed, compared with acts of neglect, 
or ignorance or thoughtlessness, connected with the every- 
day use of animals for legitimate commercial ends. The 
Pennsylvania Society, for instance, in 1907 performed 
29,712 separate acts by way of preventing suffering to 
animals. This number includes those cases (522) that 
were so wanton as to warrant prosecution. Of the total 
number, 5,157 acts were those of blanketing horses during 
cold weather, 5,295 the adjusting of pads to prevent the 
rubbing of sores, 2,006 the relieving of poultry from over- 
crowding in coops, 609 the feeding and watering of cattle ; 
an aggregate of 13,061. In addition to this number, 
1,472 horses were ordered from labor for various causes, 
and 610 animals were humanely killed. Warnings, 
admonitions and minor orders by which minor abuses were 
remedied, were given in 13,480 instances of improper 
treatment approximating those already specified. This 
work was the result of the visits of agents to building 
excavations, dumping grounds, wharves, poultry districts, 
parks, stock yards and suburban towns. Of the cases of 
prosecution, the improper use of draught animals covers 
the larger portion. 

These figures illustrate what may be said of the general 
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vork of most societies.* In those cases where considetv 
able emphasis is laid on work for small animals — e. g., 
where societies undertake shelter work for doga and cats, 
the disposition of stray animals, etc. — the volume of activi- 
tie« in this direction is likely to he Urge. The American 
Society, for instance, in 1907, in addition to the licensing 
of dogs in Greater New York, humanely destroyed 108,- 
619 small animals, homeless or disabled past recovery. 
But, as already indicated, the backbono of the general 
preventive work of this, as of other sociotiea, has to do with 
the prevention or the mitigating of abuses connected with 
the use of animals in the everyday pursuit of industry and 
commerce. These abuses have to do most largely with 
overloading and overdriving, with the use of galled, lame 
or disabled animals and with the various conditions sur- 
rounding the transportiog of animals by vehicle or other- 
wise. Asifle from the matter of underfeeding end DOglect 
of shelter the other forms of ill-treatment of animals, as 
revealed by statistics of work, are individually of minor 
importance. 

To be sure, the activities of local WKrictics are of neces- 
sity shaped in more or less distinctive faobloD by peculiar 
local conditions. A number of illufitrative examples will 
8cr\'e to reveal this situation. In Maine, for instance, the 
Society for the Protection of Animals has done a unique 
vork in suppressing cruellies practiced upon sheep on 
islands along the Maine coast. During past decades, 
•beep have been placed on many islands, often to cnro 
entirely for themselves, as a source of profit to their 
owners, mostly non-residents. Investigations on the part 
of the Society showed a wide divergence of trcatuicnt 

•rw ■ awpl* tUtlatkil npott of w«rk 4om. Sm Appndls XIV. 
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Excellent conditions were found on many of the wooded 
islands. But there was utter neglect on many smaller 
islands. These were often so bleak and windswept that 
not even hardy shrubbery could survive; and in these 
instances, no further provision was made for food, water 
or shelter of any kind. On such islands the sheep de- 
pended for subsistence upon the kelp, seaweed and mosses 
available at low water. Despite the rigors of winter, the 
lack of shelter, of protecting care, and of nutritious food, 
the stronger animals survived and were a source of profit 
to their owners. From 1891 to 1900, the Society con- 
fined its remedial efforts to Monhegan Island, where con- 
ditions were particularly bad. But in 1900, a small yacht 
was fitted out, suitable for repeated visits to islands of all 
sizes, and attention has since been given to islands all 
along the coast. After conditions had been noted, cir- 
culars were sent to owners of sheep on the most barren 
and desolate islands, asking that suitable protection and 
care be afforded the animals on such islands, or that they 
be removed to more protected spots prior to December 15 
of that year. Similar notices were printed in local news- 
papers of the eastern counties. 

In response to this activity, the sheep were removed 
from some islands, and shelters — ^more or less stocked with 
food — ^were provided on some others. But in most cases, 
there was no immediate change in prevailing conditions, 
and a general air of defiance was noticeable among the 
sheep owners. Some test cases were instituted in the 
court of Washington County, but the Grand Jury failed 
to find indictments. The Society, however, persisted in 
its efforts, and in 1904, indictments were secured, to which 
the sheep-owners pleaded guilty. On the promise to pro- 
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▼ide proper food and shelter for their flocks, under the 
supervision of the Maine State Society for the Protection 
of AtiiniAlfl the court continued the cases for sentence, from 
term to term. By 1907, the principal opponents of the 
Society's action surrendered and declared their intention to 
abide by the laws of the State. One of the most defiant 
of these said that he had come to believe that the cam- 
paign had not only brought good to the sheep, but had 
been of benefit to the sheep-owners as well. The evil has 
been reduced to isolated violations, against which the patrol 
maintained by the Society is fairly effectual.^ 

In the western States devoted to cattle ranging, similar 
evils have arisen. Particularly in Colorado, Montana and 
Wyoming, the humane societies have been active in com- 
bating prevailing practices and in lessening suffering on 
the part of neglected cattle. The American Humane As- 
sociation has likewise taken a prominent part in calling 
attention to existing abuses and in directing a campaign 
for their removal. Of the states mentioned, Colorado has 
been the scene of the most strenuous controversy between 
stockmen on the one hand and the advocates of humane 
practices on the other. The activities of the latter have 
centered largely in the Colorado Bureau of Child and 
Animal Protection.* 

" At the present time the greater part of western graz- 
ing is badly overstocked. Some of the ranges are so 
crowded that the stockmen are experiencing difiiculty in 
getting sufficient grazing for their herds. Many herds 
have been cut down in order to meet these conditions, 
while in some instances, rather than run the risk of an 

*FW A eooiptct* accoant of tb« blatonr of this work. •§• **Tht CtM 
«f tiM laUod BbMp." Portland. 1907. 

• 8m this 8ocl«ty'a *' InstnicUoiia to Afwta la DfAllBf wttb Ntfttctad 
audi,'* AppMidU XVII. 
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unusually hard winter or a period of drought, stockmen 
are going out o£ business entirely. 

" When the first stockmen drove their herds on the 
western range lands there was a great abundance of feed, 
and it was generally believed that this feed would never be 
fully utilized. As a consequence these men increased their 
herds as much as possible, so as to use all the feed they 
could. Others seeing the prosperous condition of these 
men, began to bring in large herds, that they also might 
get their share of the free grass. Thus it was only a few 
years until the range was carrying more stock than it 
could properly support, 

" During the past few years there has been a heavy 
immigration of settlers to several parts of these grazing 
lands. These settlers have taken up large bodies of the 
very best grazing lands for faruiiug purposes. The men 
ranging their stock in these areas were for the most part 
crowded back to the ranges of other stockmen, thus greatly 
aggravating the already crowded condition of the range- 
As a necessary result of all this overcrowding the range 
began to deteriorate. 

" The rate of this deterioration has been governed some- 
what by accessibility, a range that is easily accessible be- 
ing much more likely to be overstocked than one that is 
difficult to reach. It has, however, been governed much 
more largely by climatic conditions. In the northern 
range states, where the severe winters and the liability 
of a heavy fall of snow acted as a check, and where the 
rainfall is sufficient for the growth of a good crop of grass, 
the deterioration of the range has been rather slow until 
the past few years. In the south, where the stock can be 
grazed the year round with perfect safety, the range has 
been stocked to the highest number it would carry during 
favorable seasons. When a period of drought has oc- 
curred, with a consequent shortage of grasses and other 
forage plants, the same number of animals has been still 
on hand to be supported. This has resulted in severe 
grazing of the native grasses and other forage plants, pre- 
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Tenting the vegetation from yielding seed with which to 
reprodace itself, thus greatly lowering the carrying 
capacity of the range. This carrying capacity is, of neces- 
sity, governed largely by the amount of rainfall. In years 
wheal there are ample rains there is an abundance of 
vegetation for grazing, but in the periods when the rain- 
fall is light the growth of vegetation is much less. Much 
damage has been done to the ranges through the inability 
of the stockmen to reduce their herds during periods of 
drought 

"With the exception of the western portions of Okla- 
homa, Elansas and Nebraska, the carrying capacity of the 
range is much lower at the present time than it was in the 
early days, or even a decade ago. Beports from various 
stockmen indicate that the majority of the ranges are not 
carrying one half as many animals as formerly. Ranges 
which formerly required from 8 to 12 acres to support a 
single steer throughout the entire year now usually require 
from 20 to 35 acres. Instances are cited in Arizona where 
from 50 to 100 acres are needed to support a single beef 
animal. In western Nebraska the carrying capacity of 
the range is considerably higher than formerly. This is 
because the stockmen of that region have protected their 
ranges from the ravages of prairie fires. 

" Overcrowding the public ranges has caused consider- 
able friction. In many sections there have been bitter 
fi^ts between the sheepmen and the cattlemen. The 
majority of these fights were eventually settled by a 
division of the range and the establishing of deadlines. 
There have also been serious difficulties between the stock- 
men and the homesteaders. In some instances the stock- 
men tried to keep the settlers out; in other places the 
settlers have taken up the watering places or settled on 
land adjoining them, and have kept the stock from water- 
ing in their accustomed places, either by building fences 
or by driving them away."* 

• rroai a report oo ** Rang* ManagfiDcot ** by J. & Cotton, Aflrtatant la 
Rattfa lBT«UfaUoo. Farm Managraient iBTMtifatiooa. BarMO of Plaat 
ImdntArj, U. B. D«pt of Agrlcaltorv. 
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Tlie stockmen have tried in many ways to adjust them- 
selves to these conditions. Some have obtained virtual 
control of their ranges by buying up or leasing all the 
watering places. Others have been able to buy railroad 
land and deserted homesteads or to lease school lands^ and 
thus bring their ranges under direct control. For the 
cattle and sheep that are kept under these conditions, the 
winter months must be a period of great suffering. 
Verbal, written and photographic information confirms 
this. It is a natural inference, corroborated by consider- 
able data, that in Montana, North Dakota and in the 
province of Alberta, as well as farther south, great numbers 
of cattle die every winter from freezing and starvation.^® 
Thus far, no great headway has been made against the evil. 
The attempt to enforce federal laws and to give publicity 
to abuses cannot solve the difficulty, even though this must 
be part of the solution. And in this, humane organiza- 
tions can do much. But improvement must come largely 
from other directions: in the conserving and storing of 
water, in the opening of additional forest ranges and in 
the re-seeding of many worn-out ranges, in the fencing 
and alternation of pastures, in the introduction of higher 
grade stock, in added effort to eradicate diseases, and in 
the leasing of the public domain with restrictions as to 
winter feeding. 

Stockyard abuses are likewise objects of concern with 
various local societies in centres of cattle shipment and in 
receiving centres. In Buffalo, for instance, the following 
report of the Erie County Society is significant: 

^ See " The Prevention of Suffering of Lire Stock on Ranges and Ball- 
roads" by Clarence H. Abbott. Published by American Homane Asso- 
ciation. 
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from the west on the Grand Trunk Eailway and are 
taken to England by ships of three different lines. The 
trains on arrival unload in stockyards, where they remain 
from five (the minimum) to thirty-six hours. During 
this period they are entirely under the control of the 
United States Inspector, who is at the same time a veteri- 
narian of the Maine State Society for the Protection of 
Animals. This official likewise has control of the conduct 
of the men employed in loading and unloading. The 
smallness of mortality rates among live stock at this point 
as well as on shipboard is attributable in part to the care 
with which supervision is exercised. This extends to the 
character of accommodations on shipboard and to the work 
of the men assigned to the care of animals. Similar work 
of oversight in dealing with live stock in transit is per- 
formed by the societies in St. Paul, Detroit, Toronto and 
in other cities near state boundaries. 

The Anti-Cruelty Society in Chicago, since its organiza- 
tion, has cooperated with the Consumers' League in com- 
bating objectionable practices in the Union Stock Yards 
of Chicago. Investigations have been made, and cruelties 
have been brought to the attention of packers and of the 
proper State and federal authorities. The result has been 
that individual slaughter houses have already "taken 
steps looking to a reasonable reform of slaughtering 
methods." 

An interesting and unique experiment in rural work is 
that carried on by Dr. J. H. Eollin under the auspices of 
the Farmington Humane Society of Maine. Under the 
Maine laws the (Jovemor is empowered to appoint State 
agents, with authority in all parts of the state, to enforce 
the laws regarding cruelty to animals. In 1907, on recom- 
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mendation of the Farmington Society, Dr. Rollin — a 
man of life-long experience with horses, who was available 
for this work because his health demanded an outdoor 
life — was appointed in this capacity. He devotes his 
whole time to the work, visits any place in Maine where 
his services may be needed, and receives from the Society 
an annual salary and travelling expenses. The money is 
derived almost wholly from the contributions of summer 
residents of Maine. 

The cruelty inflicted upon animals in New England 
country districts, especially upon remote farms, in log- 
ging camps and among the degenerate class, is said to be 
large by those familiar with the facts ; and poverty is not 
a cause in most instances. But it is only in extreme cases 
that Dr. Rollin prosecutes; where a warning will suffice, 
a warning is given. Special efforts are made also to 
assist poor men in the care of their horses and cattle by 
medical and surgical treatment, by gifts of blankets and 
hay, and in other ways. The success of the scheme has 
been striking. In less than two years Dr. Rollin has 
made 200 visits of warning and advice in different parts 
of the state, has humanely killed 108 painfully lame or 
womout horses, and has prosecuted 43 gross offenders. Of 
the horses killed, all but four were killed by consent of 
the owner. All of the prosecutions resulted in convic- 
tions.** 

An illustrative local adaptation is to be noted in 
Rochester, New York. The Humane Society of that place 
gives attention through its inspectors to the examination 
of horses used on the Erie Canal. Rochester and Brock- 
port are important centers of this work. 

** 8«« *• Trartlllnff Agrots for flamsne RodMlM." by Htarj C. Merwte. 
LtftSet iMQtd by Amerlcmn Hamiiiit AMOclatlon. 
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An interesting example of intelligent dealing with a 
peculiar local situation is that afforded by the S. P. C. A. 
in Cairo, Egypt. The beating of horses by cab drivers is 
there a common practice. This is chiefly due to the bad 
condition of the horses, which are unable to move without 
excessive stimulus. Prosecution can obviously do little 
to remedy this situation. The Society recognizes this, and 
deals with conditions on the basis of an analysis of causes. 
In the view of its oflScers the bad condition of the horses 
is due to "two causes: the first, an indifferent constitu- 
tion on the part of the horses, the second, want of suit- 
able and sufficient food. With regard to the latter cause, 
the poverty of the owner and the present high price of 
forage is (sic) largely responsible. The Cairo cab driver 
probably represents the only class of Egyptian laborer, 
which has not really derived profit from the financial 
prosperity of recent years. Whilst the wages of his fel- 
lows in the unskilled and skilled labour markets alike 
have doubled, trebled, and even quadrupled, the wages of 
the cabman have remained almost stationary." 

With this situation in mind the officers of the Society 
ask for a more liberal attitude on the part of the public 
toward the cab-drivers. At the same time, an infirmary 
for horses, a small forge for the proper shoeing of animals 
on leaving the infirmary and other devices have served to 
mitigate some of the worse hardships of the situation. 

2. 

The tendency illustrated by the work of the Cairo 
society, just cited, is to be noted in the cases of American 
societies. Prosecution of offenders is recurred to only as 
an extreme measure, especially by the older and more 
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experienced organizations. A repressive attitude is neces- 
sarily serviceable only after the event. It meets cruelties 
only after their commission. The abiding causes of cruel 
practices, except for the deterrent effect of fear of con- 
sequences, are as potent as ever to break out at the first 
stimulus. More is to be hoped for in the other two direc- 
tions already indicated : in removing and improving condi- 
tions that cause suffering on the part of animals, and in 
educating the people to a proper attitude toward the 
dumb creation. It is difficult to separate the three phases 
of anti-cruelty work. Even in the instances of repressive 
work already outlined, the other two elements are present 
in larger or smaller degree. But beyond these, there are 
distinctive activities, the object of which is to deal directly 
with conditions that lead to animal suffering, as well as 
to provide a better living and working environment for 
animals. Activities of this description are becoming 
more common as organizations grow in wealth and in 
influence. Some typical illustrations may be cited. 

Xo line of work of this general description is more 
common than the erection and maintenance of drinking 
fountains and watering troughs. The importance of hav- 
ing watering places on the streets of cities was early ap- 
parent in the history of protective work for animals. 
Experimrats were made by way of search for types of 
fountain that would be serviceable and economical, simple 
in construction and practical for city use. Various 
fountains are in use that satisfy these requirements. The 
Illinois Humane Society has developed a satisfactory type 
of which fifty are maintained by the Society in the city 
of Chicago. Most of these are not used in winter. Many 
sneh are in use in cities of the middle west, as well as in 
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Pennsylvania and on the Pacific coast. The cost of cast- 
ingy equipping, erecting and putting in commission such 
a fountain is about $125. But the equipment generally 
in use varies of course from simple wooden troughs to 
the ornate granite or bronze memorials often to be found 
in larger cities. The Women's Pennsylvania Society, for 
instance, maintains twenty-two fountains in Philadelphia. 
Of these, twenty are of granite, and are located mainly on 
plots at street intersections. But in addition to these the 
Society maintains a number of wooden and iron troughs, 
and supervises the use of others, not maintained by it. 
In the city there are 413 wooden troughs, 242 iron ones, 
and 61 of stone. 

In New York the inexpensive but practical types of 
fountain that have been much used in the past have more 
lately been disapproved by the Art Commission of the 
city. In consequence the American Society instituted a 
competition for drinking fountain designs such as would 
be acceptable to the Commission. Three designs were 
accepted. During 1907, forty-five submissions were made 
for locating the three selected designs. Sixteen of these 
were approved by the Commission. Simple, inexpensive 
drinking troughs of cast iron have been restricted to the 
purely commercial districts of the city, and their erection 
on public property, such as parks and open squares, has 
been prohibited. The Society trusts to individual donors 
for funds to erect fountains. Forty-two permanent water- 
ing places are now maintained in the city by the Society. 
Sanitation in the use of the fountains is provided for 
in all of those maintained by the Society, water continually 
entering the basin both day and night, winter and sum- 
mer. Some fountains owned and maintained by the city 
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are equipped with a ball check valve which permits fresh 
water to enter only when the level of that in the basin has 
sunk below a certain point; but this is objected to by 
the Society as unsanitary. The amount of water used 
or wasted at fountains has been the source of some com- 
plaint by the Water Department* The Society recently 
received a letter from the chief engineer of the Board of 
Water Supply, stating that 414,000 gallons of water a day 
went to waste at the Society's forty-two fountains. How 
many horses drink at a fountain in one day is not known ; 
but at the stations maintained by this Society during hot 
weather, where water taken from hydrants is supplied to 
horses in buckets, as many as 500 horses have been sup- 
plied in one day. Assuming as an outside limit that 500 
horses drink each 2V1> gallons, a day, it appears that only 
about one tenth of the water entering the basin can possibly 
be drunk. Whether or not the balance is actually wasted 
is a question of sanitation.'^ The Washington (D. C.) 
Society maintains more than 100 fountains at city ex- 
pense. The San Francisco Society maintains seven troughs, 
the expense of supplying water for which falls on the So- 
ciety. This amounts to $35 per month. 

Quite as important as fountains, which are maintained 
by societies in cities other than those above mentioned, 
are the watering stations (referred to above) maintained 
by various societies during the summer months. This 
work is done with the consent of the city. Pails and tubs 
are filled from fire hydrants. From these the horses not 
merely drink, but are drenched as a precaution against 
overheating on hot days. In 1907, The American Society 
had forty-two men engaged in this sennce during warm 

•■m ''Our ABlmal rrltoai.'* April 24, lOOQ. p. 188. 
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weather. Such water stations are superior to permanent 
fountains, as more horses can be accommodated in a more 
sanitary way ; but the expense is much greater. During 
the four warm months of 1908, the Women's Pennsylvania 
Society maintained twenty such stations. The work done 
was as follows :** 

Horses watered: 

During June 47,464 

" July 80,442 

" August 72,984 

** September 21,768 

Total 222,658 

SmaU animals watered: 

During June 2,249 

" July 2,005 

'' August 2,514 

** September 713 

Total 7,481 

Persons drinking at stations: 

During June 21,417 

" July 38,849 

** August 38,730 

** September 9,306 

Total 108,302 

This represents an average per station for horses alone, of 
something less than one hundred per day. 

Another line of work that is adopted by every society as 
soon as its finances will warrant such outlay, is the main- 
tenance of an ambulance service. The American Society 
was the first to adopt this device; and it now employs in 
the service three large ambulances for the removal of 

'^ Figures are taken from the Fortieth Annual Beport of the Women's 
PennsjlTsnla Socletj for the PreTention of Crueltj to Animals, p. 28. 
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injored, sick or disabled large aDiniRls, and six smaller 
ambalinces, two tricyle carriers and three motor ambu- 
lancea especially constructed for the moving of sick, home- 
less or disabled small animals. Appliances are likewise 
carried for the rescue of drowning animals and of those 
that may have fallen into excavations. Lees elaborate 
equipment ia maintained by societies in Philadelphia, 
Boettm, Chicago, San Francisco, Providence, and some 
other lar^r cities. The two large ambulances maintained 
by the San Francisco Society are equipped with a tripod 
and over-head trolley device which is particularly service- 
able in loading disabled animals. Ambulance service is 
far from self-sapporting; although some revenue is derived 
fnnn this sonroe." 

The matter of street paving ia one to which anti-cruelty 
organizations in cities have given thought and effort. 
There are various types of paving, such as wood^ blocks 
and asphalt, that afford a superficial aspect of satisfactory 
quality to the inexperienced observer. From the stand- 
point of drivers, team-owners and others who use the 
streets, however, these types of paving are far from satis- 
factory. Even in dry weather the wooden block pave- 
ments are a menace to horses, and in wet or in cold and 
•tonny weather both wooden blocks and the street covering 
of asphalt are a source of danger. Various societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals are very watchful, 
in consequence, when new pavements are to be laid within 
their jurisdictions. In Philadelphia, for instance, the 
queatioo of a fit paving for the busiest section of Market 
Street has been under consideration during the past year. 

"la ISOT. tfai Amnlcu Bodrtr r*mlT*4 tS.MO.SS lar ■■bnlaDc* atr- 
vlcm TiM wpMM s< aulBUlalac lb* aBtaUac* boiMM t> Ktw Tai« 
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The Mayor apparently favored the wooden block type of 
paving. Opposition developed, and petitions signed by 
team-owners and business men were presented to Councils, 
protesting against the installation of this variety of paving, 
and recommending the use of granite blocks. The two 
local organizations for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
were particularly active in the protesting group, which 
included the J^ational and the Philadelphia Team Owners' 
Associations. 

The American Society has been influential in New York 
in promoting similar activities, as well as in dealing with 
conditions on streets where objectionable paving has 
already been laid. The Society has urged the practical 
remedy of sanding smooth pavements when slippery, but 
the city officials have failed to apply this remedy because 
of lack of authority and of money. It is the view of the 
Society that if the city assumes the responsibility of adopt- 
ing a pavement which menaces life and limb, its authori- 
ties should provide the means of making it safe for horse 
travel. In three sessions of the Legislature the Society 
has been influential in introducing a bill providing for the 
sanding of the streets, and putting the matter of sprinkling 
the highways (now in the hands of a private corporation) 
under the control of the Department of Street Cleaning. 
This has failed of passage. The Society has had many of 
the more dangerous grades sanded at its own expense ; but 
this work has been too costly to be carried to any large 
extent. Experiments have also been made with " emerg- 
ency overshoes" to be worn by horses on slippery pave- 
ments. Some of these have been hopeful; but the ex- 
tended introduction of a device of this description would be 
attended with no little difficulty. 
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Another matter to which attention has been given, pftr> 
tienlarly by the American Society, is that of the humane 
killing of cattle for food purposes. The methods in use 
in most of the abattoirs of this country are reputed to be 
ineffectual from the standpoint of a painless death for 
animals. The requirements of high speed in killing not 
infrequently result in unintended cruelties which might 
be avoided if speed were lessened or if more highly per- 
fect4>d killing devices were introduced. Committees of the 
American Society and of the American Humane Associa- 
tion" have investigated conditions in this respect both in 
this country and abroad. It seems that conditions in 
Europe are better from a humane standpoint than in the 
Unitnl States. In Germany, the government (as in the 
United States) undertakes the supcn'ision of all abattoirs. 
Specialists of distinction have been appointed to various 
posts created for safe-guarding both men and the dumb 
creatures. Skilled veterinarians serve in an advisory 
rapacity, and strict observance of the laws is compelled. 
Among other inventions the "Bchr pistol" has been 
brought forth as an instnimcnt for quick and humane 
defllruclion, and this weapon is now generally employed 
throughout the Qennan empire. 

In France, where government snpervision is now equally 
strict, what is calle<l the " Bnineau mask" is placc<l over 
the bead of the animal to bo slain, buckled behind the 
car*, and a blow from a mallet drives a chi»el held in the 
ma«k into the animal's brain, causing instant and painleaa 
death. 

In Spain the spine of the animal is severed with the 
ommMiUtlau et tb« connlttM of th« 
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thrust of a spear, and this is the method in Cuba and other 
Spanish speaking countries, except that a dagger is some- 
times substituted for the spear. 
. In Great Britain, where the matter of a reform in 
abattoir methods was agitated some years ago by the Boyal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, an 
admiralty commission was appointed to make an investiga- 
tion, and in due time this commission reported in favor of 
the pole ax, which is also employed in Austria-Hungary. 
The American Society has offered a prize of $500 in 
competition for a humane slaughtering device.^* Models 
and drawings of numerous inventions have been submitted, 
many from Europe, and a complete and careful trial is 
being given them before a final report is made. Among 
these was the Maxim noiseless gun, about which so much 
interest has been aroused in military circles. The United 
States government is likewise interested in humane 
slaughtering. Our consular oflSces were requested by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to prepare reports 
on methods of slaughtering animals for food in foreign 
countries. Some action is likely to follow these investiga- 
tions. 

Hospitals and homes of rest for horses have been estab- 
lished for profit in this country by private individuals ; but 
anti-cruelty societies have thus far done little along this 
line. However, the few ventures in this direction merit 
attention. 

<*The competition was Instituted In these words: "painfully conscious 
of the cruelties inflicted upon animals by the present methods of slaughter- 
ing, and desirous of preventing, as far as possible, the sufferings of 
animals at the moment of giving up their lives for the benefit of man- 
kind, the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
through its board of managers, offers a reward of $500 for the device 
or apparatus not now In use which will best accomplish the humane 
destruction of animals for food purposes." 
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The idea originated in England of a place where old 
bone* could be pensioned, and tired or temporarily dis- 
abled boraea belonging to poor men could receive rest and 
care for small compensation. Sucb a home was estab- 
lished in 1886, in Acton, W., a short distance out of 
London. 

In 1888, a bequest of $70,000 b; Mrs. A. W. Rjerss of 
Philadelphia led to the cetablishing at Fox Chase of the 
Rjersa Infirmary as a resting place for old and tired 
horses. It is now under the management of the Women's 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. No charge is made for rest or care. The 
Animal Refuge Association of Baltimore has a similar 
rest farm of forty acres for poor workingmen's horses. 
Twenty-five acres are in clover and timothy; there is 
stabling for forty horses, and an experieoced man, with 
residence on the property, is in charge. The venture was 
made possible by popular subscription throughout tbc state 
of Maryland. 

There are but two other homes of rest for horses at 
present in this country. At Pine Ridge, a Home of Rest 
established by the Animal Rescue League at its Country 
Annex in Dedham, bine miles from Boston, the principal 
object is to give free of all expense rest and care to horses 
belonging to workingmen who are not able to pay the 
board of these horses when they are tired out or dixabled. 
Ooeasionally horses arc taken that will never be fit for 
further sen'ice and given a period of rest and comfort 
before they are killed. Xo horses are loaned from this 
Home or given away. 

Red Acre Farm, in Stow, Mass., twenty-three miles 
from Boston, is the other. It is used principally for 
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pensioning old horses, although horses are also boarded at 
a low price or free of charge. Horses are loaned to 
farmers where guarantee of kind usage is given. 

The methods of conducting these homes of rest differ in 
some points, but the two main purposes are to give a 
vacation to working horses, and to pension old horses. Of 
these two purposes the former seems the more useful, as it 
benefits a larger number of horses. A home of rest can 
be very quickly filled with horses that are too old to work. 
The question naturally arises whether the comfort that 
such old horses can get out of life when they are laid 
aside from all activity is enough to justify a charitable 
institution with limited accommodations and limited 
means in filling its stalls vdth pensioners that are likely 
to live five or ten years vsdth good care, and in shutting out 
weary laborers that might be greatly helped by even a few 
weeks of rest? The answer would seem easy: that the 
vacation horse should be the rule, and the pensioner the 
exception. 

To be sure the rest and attention given run-down animals 
is of little avail unless those that go back to their owners 
are visited from time to time. Only when judicious over- 
sight is exercised in this way can proper after-care of a 
rested animal be assured. Another form of supple- 
mentary work is done on a small scale by some of these 
organizations. Many old decrepit horses are kept at work 
by cheap expressmen and junk peddlers. Even where the 
law provides, as in Massachusetts,^'' for the humane kill- 
ing of animals unfit for humane use, it is not easy to dis- 
pose of a very large proportion of cases that arise. An 
alternative, but even less generally applicable measure is 

»» 1907. ch. 868. 
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dut of baying an<] htunaiiely killing eucb animals. In 
1907, for iuBtancc, the Animal Bescue League bou^t 105 
Bucb hones. This ie worthy work, but the expense in- 
Tolved prohibits its considerable use. Under the Uaasa- 
chnsetts law, just referred to, the appraised value of de- 
stroyed animals must be paid by the prosecuting society. 
This too, of course, involves expense. But it is likely to 
be less than that incurred where the purchase price of an 
animal is a matter of bargain with a prospective seller. 

The work of sheltering or disposing of homeless cats and 
dogs is one that has been assumed by humane societies in 
many cities. The Animal Rescue League of Boston, The 
Bide-a-Wee Home of New York, the Morris Bef uge As- 
sociation of Philadelphia are types of organizations that 
take homeless small animals and care for them until proper 
homes can be found, or until other disposition is made. 
In many cities, the work of impounding and of humanely 
killing stray cats and dc^ is turned over to local societies 
for the prevention of cniclty to animals. In most in- 
stances this has been a gain at least from the standpoint of 
the humane disposal of neglected small animals. In Xew 
York City, for inHtsncc, prior to 1S94 the old city dog 
pound was a place of horror. Dogs were destroyed by 
drowning, and by the supplementary use of clubs in case 
of escape from the water. Now the American Society 
maintains shelters, the equipment of which is modem 
and complete. Spacious and wcll-vcntilated krnnele, with 
running water supply, are provided for the dogs. Sani- 
tary arraugemciiis are good; the food is wholesome, and 
medical treatiiirnt is given when necessary. Most of the 
dogs recvive*! are street outraMts, without homes and with- 
out the pros])cct of obtaining such, and many are diseased 
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past recovery. Cats and other small aniinalfl are provided 
for in similar fashion. Animals that are not claimed by 
owners or given homes by others, are painlessly destroyed 
by asphyxiation in an air-tight chamber into which illu- 
minating gas is introduced. In 1907, 108,619 small 
animals were thus destroyed. 

In Philadelphia, a similar work is done by the Women's 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Here, however, killing is done by carbonic 
oxide gas. This is regarded as superior to illuminating 
gas on the score of humanity and efficiency. The follow^ 
ing figures summarize the work for 1908: 

Dogs captured hj dog eatehera 4,641 

Dogs called for hj our men 669 

Total 6,310 

Dogs redeemed 625 

Dogs given back to owners hj City and Society 38 

Dogs humanely killed 4,647 

Total 6,310 

Gk)at8 captured 29 

Ooats redeemed 24 

Goats humanely killed 5 

Total 29 

Cash paid City for redemption of Dogs $1,250 

Cash paid City for redemption of Goats 48 

Total $1,298 

Cats humanely killed 175 

Similar activities are carried on by societies in other 
sections of the country; but in no state are they more 
common than in New York. 

The illustrations that have already been given serve to 
indicate the main lines that have been followed by humane 
societies in the direct endeavor to supply conditions for 
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miTiimiring suffering or promoting the comfort of animala. 
Theae activitiee are mainly of tlie Good Samaritan type. 
The blanketing of horses that stand in the cold, the furnish- 
ing of food or of water to famished or to thirsty animals, 
the humane removal of those that have fallen, are char- 
acteristic activities. Efforts to influence the character of 
street paving in cities, or to alter the methods of cattle 
alau^tering are types of work that have yet been little 
undertaken by humane societies in the country at large. 
The improving of conditions surrounding animal life in 
the large is a work that has been left mainly to govern- 
mental agencies such as the Biological Survey, the Bureaus 
of Plant and of Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the similar bureaus in 
many of the states. By these the work is being efficiently 
forwarded. Humane societies may well cooperate with 
these bodies, as well as supplement them by their local 
activities. 

8. 

It has long been recognized by workers in the humane 
field that an important aspect of their work, if not its 
most important one, is that of humane education. Di- 
rectly repressive activities are necessary; remedial work 
and the improving of the physical conditions surrounding 
animal life are highly valuable; but nothing is so well 
within the possible range of a humane society's activities 
as that of educating the public in such a way as to give 
'^ practical knowledge about the care and protection of 
animals, to prevent the suffering of animals and to train 
in thou^tfulness, sympathy and mercy for the prevention 
of all cruelty.'' This is being increasingly reoognixed. 
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There are seven distinct humane education committees or 
societies'® at work in the United States, and regular socie- 
ties for the prevention of crueltj to animals, throu^ 
special comniitteea or departments, are giving attention to 
this aspect of humane work in increasing numbers. Three 
phases have developed: the training of children along 
humane lines, the instruction of teamsters and others along 
special lines in the care of animals, and the informing and 
stimulating of the general public — through press and 
pulpit, through special literature and through exhibitions 
— to a more humane attitude. 

Children. — In dealing with children instruction is given 
chiefly in private groups. Compulsory humane education 
has made little headway in tJiis country. Humane work- 
ers, however, emphasize the need of such instruction in 
the schools; and despite the small number of states in 
which a minimum of such instruction is compulsory, the 
subject is presented in a good many schools by interested 
teachers in connection with other subjects, such as nature 
study, reading, composition and language work. Indeed, 
it seems that most educators believe that the best results 
can be gained by carrying on the instruction in connection 
with the various other studies, indirectly and by co-rela- 
tion. Little has been done by way of special preparation 
of teachers for this work, although lectures, institute talks 
and reading have accomplished something. There is no 
satisfactory text-book for such instruction"' but there is an 

Tor Hat w-e Appendix til. 

•■ A teit-book bf B. K. W1iltrb«tiil, Secretary of tbe Colorido Bareau of 
C-bltd and Animal Protection baa Jqat come to hnnd. It Is entitled: 
" Dumb ABlmula aud Qow to Treat Them." Inteaded &a a text-book tot 
uae In leboola. It emphaaliea tbe Deeds of animals, tbeir serrlcea to 
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abundance of leaflet literature and of illustrative material 
such as is of value in the instruction of children and of 
foreigners not familiar with English* 

A special bulletin^ was issued in 1906 bj the State 
Normal School of San Diego, California^ giving sug- 
gestions for a course of study in humane education for 
elementary schools. Its purpose is to aid teachers in 
carrying out the provisions of Section 1665 of the Political 
Code of California, prescribing instruction in humane 
education. Despite inaccuracies of statement, this sug- 
gested course of study is organized on soimd and service- 
able theoretical lines. 

** The general purpose of humane education must be the 
same as that of the traditional branches, otherwise it should 
not be included in an already overcrowded course of study. 
This purpose, we take it, is to contribute to the highest and 
most enduring happiness of the human race. The tempor- 
ary desires and pleasures of the inferior animals are to be 
taken into consideration, rather in view of the effect of 
their recognition upon human character, than from the 
standpoint of the positive rights of the animals themselves. 
There is no such abstract principle as the ^rights of 
animals,' even if applied to man himself. The doctrine of 
^natural rights,' as formulated by the eighteenth century 
writers, has long since been discarded. The only right 
anything possesses is the right to be useful. All living 

pliitw of tb« handUoff and om of ttat different tpcdM of anloiAls, and 
oiber •qoallj iBportant topics. Tbese mattera are all treated In ilmplt 
laaffoage, with lllostratloiui, qaeatlooa, object Icaaooa, and Inatmctlons to 
tcaebera locb aa make the book a very •errlceablt one for oae In lower 
grm&m. Tbe Colorado Socletj, to etlmulete tbe work In Colorado Scboola, 
o€efa tw«it J gold medala for tbe beat eaea je on tbe eabject : 

** How ooffbt joQ to treat erery llTlng creature, wbetber buman or 
belonglnf to tbe leaaer anlmale, end wbjT*' 

Tbe Medal of tbe Iron Croaa la offered for consplcuooa acta of coarage 
In tbe Interest of fellow creatarea. 

* BoUetln on Humane Education. Issued bj tba SUta Normal Bcbool, 
•an Diego, California. Sacramento, 1006. 
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beings must subserve some beneficial purpose or finally be 
eliminated in the process o£ evolution. In the long run, 
the weak, the useless, and the harmful must perish. This 
is the inevitable law of nature. So far as man aids 
consciously in enforcing this law, for the sake of the reflex 
influence upon his own nature, it should be done merci- 
fully. The most important question at this point is the 
interpretation of the phrase ' beneficial purpose ' as used 
above. To whose benefit is the world of nature finally to 
contribute ? There can be but one answer. Man, stand- 
ing at the head of the hierarchy of animal species, right- 
fully claims sovereignty over this great kingdom, and de- 
mands that the brute creation, as well as plants, from the 
lowest to the highest, should, in the long run, subserve his 
ends. This bald statement, however, ia subject to modi- 
fication. A study of biology shows such infinitesimal gaps 
between species, and even between the higher anthropoids 
and man, that no one dares positively to declare where 
the one ends and the other begins. The rule of nature is 
that the lower generally serve the ends of the higher. 
Kights, then, being relative, not positive, the question of 
useless and cruel suffering and destruction inflicted by the 
stronger upon the weaker forms a legitimate subject of 
study for the scientist and the economist as well as for the 
poet and the sentimentalist. The committee holds that 
training in the care and uses of animals, to be permanent 
and to serve its highest purpose, must be based on rational 
principles, derived from a correct understanding of the 
place of the animal in the world of nature. The economic 
or utilitarian value of animals has, therefore, been empha- 
sized throughout the course. The supremacy of man is 
fully recognized, yet it is not permitted to become ob- 
trusive. The committee realizes that sympathy is one of 
the strongest motives in human action, especially among 
the younger children, and care has been taken to suggest 
topics for instruction and to refer to literature suitable 
to awaken and and develop this powerful motive force 
along proper lines. The organization of bands of mercy 
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ind allied societies, if rif^tfnlly managed, may be made 
vei7 profitable to this end. The sympathy so aroused 
shonld not be spasmodic nor overwrought, but should be 
baaed upon a comprehensive knowledge of the structure, 
habits, and functions of animals. Cases of extreme 
cruelty and great suffering should rarely be dwelt upon. 
In short, the positive side of humanity — what ought to 
be done — rather than the negative — ^what ought not to be 
done — should be emphasized. Throughout the whole 
course the attempt has been made to establish this fimda- 
mental proposition, viz. : that unnecessary and wanton in- 
jury or destruction of either plants or animals is uneco- 
nomical, positively injurious to society, and reacts detri- 
mentally upon the character of the offender. This view 
gives room for the introduction of all the instruction 
along seflthetical, ethical, and sentimental lines that is 
justifiable in our public schools." 

It is scarcely necessary to state, in view of the fore- 
going, that the nature-study side of humane education has 
been made prominent by the committee that prepared the 
syllabus. 

The committee was careful to exclude from the bibliog- 
raphiea that claas of literature "which borders on the 
purely sentimental, whose appeal is wholly to temporary 
and spasmodic emotions." 

A work not intended aa a text book, but containing 
matter of high value for purposes of instruction is Martin 
Hieeemann's " How to Attract and Protect Wild Birds." 
This is a thoroughgoing account of the principles and 
measures advocated and practiced by Baron von Bcrlepsch 
for the preservation of useful birds. Besides being very 
informing, the devices and measures suggested for the 
feeding and care of birds are such as not only impiesa 
» ideals in most practical ways, but also carry with 
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them economic and aesthetic results of large significance. 
The English translation of this work has been given 
publicity in the United States by the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. 

Thus far, more has been directly accomplished through 
instruction given in small private groups, than through the 
public schools. Various titles are given to such groups. 
" Jimior Humane Society " is sometimes applied ; " Yoimg 
Defenders '' is the name applied in the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; but the " Band 
of Mercy " groups are much the most numerous and their 
activities are typical of scope and method, by whatever 
names groups may be known. 

The first Band of Mercy was established by Mrs. Caro- 
line Smithies at Wood Green, England, in 1875. At her 
death the movement was continued by her husband and 
daughter, and later, in 1883, a union of all bands in the 
Kingdom was formed with the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals at the head. Under the 
arrangement the Royal Society became the governing body 
of the Union, but the Bands retained their freedom of 
direction and responsibility in all local matters, including 
financial independence. Uniform cards of membership, 
members' badges, and registers were adopted by all Bands. 
The governing body provided these at cost. A half -penny 
monthly journal, previously and since issued by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, entitled 
"Band of Mercy," became the organ of the Union, the 
circulation of which among band members has been regu- 
larly encouraged. The bands have since multiplied. 
Their establishment has been encouraged as separate 
organizations or within Sunday or day schools, or in con- 
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nection with Bands of Hope, or other moral, social or 
religious associations. The Bojal Society has been par- 
ticularly insistent that each band have a permanent Secre- 
tary. In its view ^Milettanti so-called ^formation of 
bands ' without administration are (sic) not only mislead- 
ing but mischievous, the pretended universal organization 
consisting of a single soiltary speech of a few minutes' 
duration, perhaps in a school, with a show of hands and 
nothing else — no appointment of Secretary, and no sub- 
sequent training. Such spurious formations should be 
discountenanced as at best spasmodic and discrediting to 
the general Band of Mercy Movement." The following 
rules and suggestions to members lay down the scheme 
of government for each group and for its individual 
members : 

Rules 

This Band shall be called " The Band 

of Mercy." (A Band may take the name of a person, 
school, village, parish, or small town. In towns, where it 
may be desirable to organize more than one Band, no Band 
should take the name of the town, but some local distinc- 
tive appellation should be adopted.) 

This Band shall consist of members paying a subscrip- 
tion of Id. per quarter, and of honorary members paying 
28. 6d. per annum. 

This Band will admit persons who shall give their assent 
to the following declaration: 

We agree to be kind to animah, and lo do all in our 
power io protect them from cruelty and promote their 
humane treatment. 
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This Band will supply a card or medal of membership 
to each member on admission. 

This Band will from time to time, as its funds may 
permit, give books which teach kindness to animals to the 
various Sunday School libraries in the locality. This 
Band will hold regular meetings at which addresses or 
lectures shall be given; Band of Mercy Melodies simg, 
readings and recitations delivered; stories and anecdotes 
related; interesting work done by members, reported, etc. 

This Band will also encourage its members to avoid 
unkindness to one another and to all other persons. 

Suggestions to Members 

1. Never take, injure or rob, the nests of birds; if you 
should ever remove eggs, do not take all, but leave one or 
two, or the mother bird may desert the nest in despair. 
He is a really noble boy who refuses to disturb a nest, 
lest he should give pain to the birds who have built it with 
so much perseverance and skill, and have made it a snug 
home to bring up a little family in. 

2. Do not chase butterflies. It is stupid and cruel to 
do this, as many boys do, for the mere pleasure of chasing 
pretty creatures that are immediately crushed in their 
hands when caught. If it should ever be necessary to col- 
lect them, not more than one of each kind should be taken, 
not roughly by the hand, but with a net, and then merci- 
fully killed, but never pierced with a pin while alive. No 
boy need make a collection of butterflies or moths, for no 
boy can collect all kinds, and colored drawings of every 
kind can be purchased at a small cost if he wants to study 
their natural history. 

3. When members keep pets they should try to think of 
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their Tarious wants and attend to them systematicallj and 
regularly, because those animals depend on them for the 
necessaries of life and health. It is a good plan to make 
a role to think of these things when they are having their 
own meals ; also when they are going to a nice warm bed. 

4. Members should never forget to feed wild birds in 
wintertime, when the poor things cannot find food for 
themselves on the hard groimd or on the snow. 

5. Members should try to speak nicely to companions or 
other boys who commit acts of cruelty; if they rebuke 
them roughly, they will do more harm than good ; if they 
show them the fault kindly, they will impress them with 
a sense that animals are committed to us by God as a 
trust, and that we are answerable to him for our treatment 
of them. 

The pioneer in American Band of Mercy Work was 
Mr. George T. Angell of Boston, who through his Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society has been instrumental in 
the founding of "over seventy-four thousand"** such 
bands. It is not known how many of these are active 
organizations, but their plan of activities follows the Eng- 
lish lines. To each Band of thirty or more members, the 
Society sends each month a copy of Our Dumb Animals, 
from which readings and recitations may be selected. 
** Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals," published by 
the Society, badges, members' cards and other matter are 
likewise provided.'' Effort is made to have Band of 
Mercy Day observed in the schools. In Massachusetts, 
a day in April has been obsen'ed in this way for three 
years past, and in the schools of Boston for four years. 

*Omr Dumb Anim^U, Maj. 1009, p. 101. 

■8m ^Btmd of Mtrej Informitloa/' bj Ooorgt T. Aactll. l«otd bj 
tte ▲atrlaui HuMat Bdocatloa Sodct j. 
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In 1909, a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, the "Humane 
Manual'* was gratuitously distributed to the 15,000 
teachers of the State. In 1908, a similar pamphlet con- 
taining a reprint of selections from the chapter on animals 
in Hyde's "Practical Ethics" was so distributed. This 
work is in the hands of the State Organizer of the Society. 

An interesting experiment along these lines has been 
undertaken in New York by the American Museum of 
Natural History in conjunction with the Women's Aux- 
iliary of the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. A series of six lectures dealing with 
"The Cat," "The Dog," "Birds and Small Animals," 
" Insects " and " Rats and Mice, and How to Exterminate 
Them" were planned to be given at the museum and at 
various settlement houses throughout the city. This plan 
included monthly talks by members of the museum staff, 
lasting not more than forty minutes, and illustrated with 
lantern slides, with chief emphasis laid on the scientific 
and humane aspects of the treatment of animals. The 
lectures were used as a starting point for the formation of 
settlement bands of " Young Defenders," who are expected 
to protect street dogs and stray cats from molestation, and 
to report cases of ill-treatment to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Another common method of reaching children is that of 
instituting humane essay competitions in schools, to the 
winners of which suitable prizes are offered. In Buffalo, 
New York, for instance, more than 1,500 such essays were 
received from pupils in the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades and high schools in the 1909 competition, instituted 
by the Erie County Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. In Rochester, the Humane Society offers 
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prizes to public, private and parochial schools in a similar 
way. In 1909, the topics were adapted to the four grades 
open to the competition as follows : Eighth grade, ** Yearly 
Journey of Our Birds — Their Homes, Dresses and Travel- 
ing Suits"; seventh grade, "A Visit to the Zoo — Food, 
Exercises, Shelter"; sixth grade, ^^A Little Talk with 
an Animal Friend — ^What He Likes to Do, Where He 
Likes to Sleep, What He Likes to Eat " ; fifth grade, " If 
I were an Animal, and Could Speak, What Would I Ask 
My Master to Do for Me to Keep Me Well and Happy I " 
In concluding this hasty survey of devices for the 
humane education of children it would he a mistake to 
leave the impression that its object ends with the attaining 
of a more kindly attitude toward dumb creation. Its ma* 
terial, in the main, deals primarily with animals, and is 
calculated to further their humane treatment ; but its aim 
is the broader one of developing a more considerate atti- 
tude in every aspect of life. Mr. Angell put the idea in 
extreme form when he said: ^^ Simply as a question of 
dollars and cents for the protection of property and lifeii 
can there possibly be any better way of preventing rail- 
road wrecks, incendiary fires and the explosion of dyna- 
mite bombs than by carrying, so far as possible, into all the 
schools of our country an education that will make our 
youth and children more humane?" This is an over- 
hopeful view, but it illustrates the fact that the object of 
the humane c<lucation movement is a broad one, reaching 
from humane treatment of animals on the one hand, to 
peace among the nations on the other. In instances, this 
broader purpose reflects itself in the material used for 
purposes of instruction. In California, for instance, the 
Humane Education Committee of the California Club in- 
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eludes in its list of books and periodicals recommended 
for use in schools, the following : 

Patriotism and the New Internationalism, Lucia 

Ames Mead. 
The Moral Damage of War, W. Walsh, and five other 
books and four pamphlets included in The Inter- 
national Library edited by Edwin D. Mead; in 
addition to The Advocate of Peace — Monthly 
Organ of the American Peace Society. 
Similarly, the essay for 1908, on Humane Education, re- 
ceiving the Wm. G. Sprague Memorial Prize from The 
American Humane Association includes "Patriotism — 
Arbitration vs. Warfare, as an important phase of the 
great aim of humane education: to break down barriers 
in the creations of the universe; to make the child con- 
stantly feel the universal kinship of life; to suppress the 
hereditary instinct of differentiating himself and his kind 
from the rest of creation; in a word, to make him, 
* universal.' "*^ 

Facilities fob Special TRAnqrnrG. 

A phase of educational work that has thus far received 
little attention from humane societies is that of offering 
training along special lines to those whose daily work is 
the handling of animals. Many societies issue pamphlets, 
cards of advice and other forms of information for the 
guidance of those who own or regularly use animals ; but 
definite, personal instruction along these lines is excep- 
tional. Of the former type of educational device, a few 
illustrations may here be given. 

**From p. 7, " Hamane Education,** by Hn. Hugo Krause. Leaflet 
published bj American Humane Asaodatlon. 
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In in effort to check the abuse of animals resulting from 
bad stableSi the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals recently distributed several hundred 
circulars among the owners of horses in Philadelphia^ 
covering the points of a good stall. Some of the rules of 
care emphasized are: 

Bring horses in at night, cool and breathing easily. 

Tie long, so that horses can lie with heads on floor. 

Have wide stalls, keep them clean and well bedded. 

Have no fumes from the manure pit. 

Sponge horses under collar and saddle. 

Wash feet and examine for nails. 

Stable foreman should be good-tempered and not a 
drinking man. 

Most important of all, horses should be handled 
gently ; neither struck nor yelled at. 
Similar cards of advice on the proper care and handling 
of horses were recently distributed among drivers and 
horse owners in Milwaukee by the Humane Educational 
Society. These were printed in English and Qerman, 
and covered in brief form every phase of the handling 
and treatment of horses. 

This type of e<Iucational activity is a very usual one. 
Concise literature in pamphlet and card form'^ exists in 
abundance, and deals with the housing, feeding and gen- 
eral care of various kinds of domestic animals, with special 
abuses — such as docking, the use of the check-rein or of 
blinders^and with special devices and precautions to be 
followed under special conditions. These present in 
popular form the conclusions of experts in the care and 
handling of animals, and their circulation at the bands of 

"For MmplM, M« Appfodli XX. 
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societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals affords 
a useful, easy, and very common form of educational 
activity. 

But, as already indicated, personal instruction in 
humane work along practical educational lines is very ex- 
ceptional. One of the most helpful and hopeful experi- 
ments along these lines is that carried out by the Illinois 
Humane Society during the past two years. The heads 
of this society desired to reach the ordinary working men 
who come in close contact with animals in their daily 
work. Much of the prevailing cruelty to animals is the 
result of ignorance, or indifference. It has been sought 
to overcome these causes by an informing course of even- 
ing lectures at the Chicago headquarters of the Society. 
These lectures give simple, practical instruction in the 
proper care and control of animals and are given by pro- 
fessional experts who make their subjects interesting and 
clear by practical demonstrations and the use of lantern 
slides, pictures, plans and other illustrative material. In- 
vitations to attend these lectures are given not only to 
humane workers and the police department, but also to 
teamsters and truck drivers, bam bosses, owners of horses 
and interested people engaged in large manufacturing and 
commercial enterprises. These lectures have cost the 
Society but $350, and their success has been manifested in 
the regular attendance of from 25 to 60 men. The follow- 
ing program of lectures given in 1909 illustrates the scope 
of the course : 

1909 

Friday, January 8. 
8 :00 to 8 :45 Cruelty to horses by overloading and thereby 
lessening their earning power, depreciating their 
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▼ilue and shortening their lives. Db. A* H. Bakes, 

Chicago Veterinary College. 
8 :45 to 9 :80 The origin and scope of the laws concerning 

cmelty: Wild animals; domestic animals; rights of 

owners; rights of animals. Mb. Gsosos A. EL 

Scott. 
Open discussion on subjects of evening. 

Friday, January 16. 

8:00 to 8:46 Rules of the road. Captain Chablss 0. 

HsALET, Commanding Mounted Squadron. 
8 :45 to 9 :30 How the greatest good can be accomplished. 

Mb. Thomas J. Cavanaoh, Secretary, Chicago Team 

Owners' Ass'n. 

Friday, January 29. 

8K>0 to 8:45 Winter shoeing as it relates to horses' com- 
fort and safety; to sprains, fractures and other in- 
juries incidental to falling down. Db. A. H. Bakbb. 

8 :45 to 9 :30 The application of the laws concerning over- 
working, overdriving, overloading; cruelly beating, 
torturing, tormenting, mutilating or killing; cruelly 
working any old, maimed, infirm, sick or disabled 
animal; unnecessarily failing to provide any animal 
with proper food, drink and shelter ; abandoning any 
old, infirm, sick or disabled animal. Mb. Osobox 
A. H. Scott. 

Open discussion on subject of meeting. 

Friday, February 6. 

SKK) to 8:46 Harnessing and hooking to prevent sore 
shoulders and backs; to get the most out of horses' 
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efforts and yet conserve their strength. Db. A. H. 
Bakeb. 
8 :45 to 9 :30 Last lecture on laws continued. Mb. Geoboe 
A. H. Scott. 

Friday, February 12. 

8:00 to 8:45 The cooperation of all interests. Mb. 

Thomas J. Cavanagh. 
8:45 to 9:30 Instruction to drivers for cooperation with 

mounted and crossing officers. Captain Chables 

C. Healey. 

Friday, February 26. 

8:00 to 9:00 Cruelty to Horses by being worked when 
lame from disease of the feet, corns, treads, toe cracks, 
foimder, drop sole canker, nail pricks, open joint, side 
bone, quitter, furuncle. Dr. A. H. Ba^ieb. 

9:00 to 9:30 The application of the laws concerning 
cruelty in cases involving animals other than beasts 
of burden. Mb. Geobgb A. H. Scott. 

Friday, March 5. 

8:00 to 9:00 Diseases of the forelegs: Ringbone, splint, 
bowed tendon, kneesprung, capped elbow. Db. A. H. 
Bakeb. 

9:00 to 9:30 Teaming on South Water Street. Mb. 
Geobge a. Pbobst, Secretary Commission Team 
Owners' Ass'n. 

Friday, March 12. 

8:00 to 8:45 How citizens and merchants can cooperate 
to facilitate movement of traffic in congested districts. 
Captain Chables C. Healey. 
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8 :45 to 9 :30 What the owners^ bam boss and driver owe 
to the horse. Mb. Thomas J. Cavaicaoh. 

Friday, March 19. 

8 :00 to 9 :00 Diseases of the hind legs : Ringbone, spavin, 
curb, capped back, string halt Db. A. H. Bakes. 

9:00 to 9:30 Prcoeedings in court Complaints; wit- 
nesses ; evidence ; argument ; judgment and penalties. 
Mb. Osoboe a. H. Scott. 

ON 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1909, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1909, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1909, 

Open meetings will be held in a public hall, the program 
and arrangements for which will be announced 

in due season. 

Lectures are reported from time to time in ^^The 
Humane Advocate," and occasional lectures are there pub- 
lished in full. The Boston Work-horse Association has 
maintained a similar course of free lectures on the care 
of horses, in addition to a conference on Shoeing, intended 
for experts. A like experiment has met with success in 
South Bend, Indiana; and societies in other cities are 
interested in establishing such courses.^ Educational 
work of this tvpe might well be extended in cities in such 
way as to complement the much larger educational work 
in country districts so helpfully carried on by schools of 

■Tt« Bodtl iMMirdlnff ■tabit of th# Animal Rmcim L««fiit of Bottos 
It a practical object leaooii of coMldcrabU fdocaUoaal taIoo. 
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agriculture and the various bureaus of state agricultural 
departments. 

The Public 

The major portion of the educational activities of 
humane societies is directed toward the larger public. 
Lectures, addresses, sermons, press appeals and comment, 
exhibitions and special literature of every type are used 
as vehicles for informing the public and for stirring them 
to a more himiane attitude and to a larger interest in 
humane work. Attention may be given here in an illus- 
trative way to some of the more distinctive of these appeals 
to popular interest and support. 

Prominent among these is the national movement for 
the observance of one Sunday in the year as " Mercy Sun- 
day." This movement was inaugurated less than two 
years ago by the American Humane Association. Over 
two thousand "Animal Sunday" sermons are preached 
each year in Great Britain alone; and it is the thought 
underlying the American movement that one sermon a 
year should be delivered on a special day from each pulpit 
in the coimtry on the subject of mercy and kindness in 
its relation to children and animals. The appeal has been 
kindly received by clergymen of every faith, and copies 
of addresses delivered by clergymen have been received 
by the Association. Many have written for suggestions 
which would be of use in preparing such sermons, and the 
Association has issued a leaflet compiling extracts from 
sermons and from other sources such as may be serviceable 
in this connection. In the first instance wide publicity 
was given the appeal by the newspapers. It has since been 
followed up in more direct ways, and the movement is 
spreading rapidly. 
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Another appeal to popular interest, likewise promoted 
by the American Humane Association, but more limited in 
lis scope than the Mercy Sunday, is that of offering prizes 
and medals for ^' deeds of humanity and to those persons 
who best advance the cause of protection of child and beast 
from cruelty and suffering." A circular issued by the 
Association is descriptive of the terms of competition : 

The American Humane Association of Albany, New 
York, U. S. A., is authorized to offer prizes, open to 
universal competition, subject to the following conditions : 

First Claims for prizes or diplomas shall be presented 
by mail, or in person, to the Secretary of the Association 
before October 15, each year. 

Second. Applications must be in writing and accom- 
panied by full statements of facts in case, with proof of 
merit and authenticity, supported by sworn and competent 
evidence covering the case. 

Third. Essays presented in competition shall be signed 
only with a nom-de-plume and shall not exhibit the name 
of the author, which shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope, 
accompanying the manuscript, and containing on the out- 
side of the envelope the nom-de-plumc and address of the 
writer. 

Fourth* Wherever possible claims for medals or 
diplomas shall be presented through the anti-cruelty 
society located nearest to the candidate. 

The Anqell Gold Medals 

Two gold medals will be awarded annually, should 
claims of candidates adjudged worthy of recognition be 
presented. One medal shall be kno^Ti as " The Oeorqe 
T. Akgell National Gold Medal fob Aniual Pbo- 
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TEOTiON." The Other medal shall be known as "The 
Geobge T. Anoell Humane Education Gold Medal/' 
and shall be given to the person who shall be deemed to 
have most advanced the cause of Humane Education. 

The Stillman Gold Medal 

One gold medal, offered annually, to be known as " The 
William O. Stillman Child Protection Gold 
Medal," will be awarded to the person deemed most 
worthy, because of distinguished services to the cause of 
humanity, in promoting the protection or rescue of chil- 
dren from physical or moral degradation and suffering. 

The Moulton Gold Medal 

One gold medal is offered annually to be known as 
" The Frances A. Moulton Gold Medal," and will be 
awarded to the person who shall be deemed to have per- 
formed the greatest act of kindness to horses or dogs. 

The Fiske Gold Medal 

One gold medal is offered annually to be known as 
"The Minnie Maddebn Fiske Gold Medal fob the 
Pbotection op Live Stock," and will be awarded to the 
person who shall write the most useful essay of not more 
than 3,000 words on the most effective means to be em- 
ployed to prevent the suffering of live stock on the western 
ranges of the United States and in transportation. 

The Speaoue Gold Pbke 

One very valuable gold watch is offered by Mrs. 0. H. 
Sprague^ of Washington, D. C, to be awarded to the 
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person who ahall write the best essay of not more than 
3,000 or less than 1,500 words, on '^ Humane Eduoation : 
Its Value ai^d how Best to Pbouote It." 

Diplomas of Honor 

The American Humane Association will award '^Di- 
plomas OF HoNOB," to persons performing deeds of great 
humanity to either children or animals when deemed 
worthy of such recognition but only when claims for the 
same are presented strictly in accordance with the terms 
announced herewith. 

The American Humane Association reserves the right 
to reject the claims of all candidates not deemed worthy 
of recognition but earnestly invites the presentation of 
applications in behalf of persons who are thoroughly de- 
serving and meritorious, and who come within the terms 
and conditions specified in this announcement. 



Announcement of this competition is annually made in 
the newspapers and in humane periodicals. It is of main 
interest, of course, to those who are already workers in the 
humane field ; but it makes some appeal to outsiders, and 
the literary results of competitions are often serviceable 
in the general educational cause. 

An educational device that is spreading rapidly in the 
larger cities of the country is the work-horse parade. The 
aim of such a parade is to improve the condition and treat- 
ment of work horses. This is accomplished in various 
ways. '' The Parade tends to make the public generally 
interested in the horses which they see at work every day 
in the streets; it influences owners and drivers to think 
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more of the welfare of their horses, and to take more pride 
in their good appearance; and, finally, it leads rich con- 
cerns to buy and use horses of a fine type. This last 
circumstance might not seem to be important from a 
humane point of view, but it is so nevertheless. If the 
rich man buys a high-class workhorse, the owner who 
comes next to him in point of wealth will buy the some- 
what inferior horse which the rich man would have bought 
had it not been for the Parade ; and then the third man in 
point of wealth will buy the horse which the second man 
would otherwise have bought; and so on down the whole 
line. Thus the standard of work-horses in the city or town 
in which the Parade takes place will gradually be raised ; 
and this effect is very noticeable in Boston where the 
sixth annual Parade has just been held. Moreover, a 
well-bred work-horse (and work-horses can be well-bred, 
just as much as race-horses) will go through life with less 
suffering than the inferior, coarse-bred horse ; and for this 
reason, again, it is humane to foster the use of a well- 
bred and costly work-horse. 

" Another object of the Parade is to encourage and re- 
ward the good and faithful driver and this as much for 
the benefit of the horse as for that of the driver himself. 
In fact, the best way to help the horse is to help the 
driver. Experience shows that if the men employed as 
drivers are contented and on good terms with the employer, 
the horses are usually well-treated by them; whereas if 
the men are dissatisfied, the horses are invariably neglected 
and abused. 

"In London and Liverpool there are cart-horse socie- 
ties, and in London there is also a van-horse society; and 
each of these societies gives an annual Parade. But the 
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English Parade is almost wholly a rich man's show. The 
Boston Work-Horse Parade, the first to be held in this 
country, was suggested by its English predecessors, but it 
has been formed on different lines, and especially with 
the view of giving the poor horseK)wner every possible op- 
portunity to avail himself of its benefits. We charge no 
entry fee ; wo give the preference to the older horses, other 
things being equal, throughout the Parade ; we reserve our 
most valuable and most numerous prizes for the old horse 
class ; we give special prizes for horses owned and driven 
by the same man ; we take no account of the wagon, pro- 
vided that it is not too heavy; we discourage the use of 
new harness (which also is done in England) ; and, finally, 
we classify the entries according to the occupation of the 
owner.''^ 

Details differ from city to city, but in general the 
plan of the Boston Parade^ has been followed elsewhere. 
The first parade held in New York was on Memorial Day, 
May 30, 1007. Its success in the hands of the Women's 
Auxiliary Board assured its annual repetition. Societies 
in other cities have been equally successful. Among these 
may be mentioned Atlanta and Augusta, Georgia ; Buffalo, 
New York; Chattanooga and Xashville, Tennessee; Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Springfield and Youngstown, Ohio ; Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Fall River, Massachusetts; Louisville, 
Kentucky; Philadelphia, and New Orleans. The recent 
extension to s^iuthem cities is particularly to be noted. 
This is in lino with a general awakening along lines of 

*rroai ** Work-IIoFM PMnidM: loformatloo cooctrnlof tbtir objects 
and BuuiafMDrat, and how to make tbfm tacc^Mfal/* bj Hennr C. Iferwin. 
PrMldfOt of Bottoo WorklloFM Parade Aaaodatloo. laaaed bj tbe 
AmerlcaB Humane Aasoclatlmi. 

"For Ormlar anDouDcemeot for lOOS of tbt Boatoa WorkHorM 
Parade AMOcfatloo aee Appendix ZIX. 
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humane organization that is noticeable throughout the 
SoutL 

Another phase of useful educational work, though small 
in its scope, is that of calling the attention of the public 
at intervals to the needless hardships inflicted on animals 
because of an attitude of pure heedlessness. A good illus- 
tration of this type of appeal is that issued in the Fall 
months, calling the attention of coal consumers to the 
desirability of laying in their supplies before winter 
weather sets in. This appeal, especially when issued in 
cooperation with local dealers, has been quite effective. 
The charging of an added sum for coal delivered in severe 
weather is an added inducement to early delivery. The 
cruel use of omnibus horses at many seaside summer resorts 
is another evil in the remedying of which thousands of 
copies of pamphlets and leaflets have been circulated. 
Similar informing work is done in connection with the 
use of the check rein and of blinders, the handling of 
balky horses, the rabies danger with dogs, and many other 
matters of popular ignorance or misapprehension. 

General Humane Educational Literatueb 

The most considerable educational work is done through 
the issue of literature : Calendars, almanacs, cards, leaflets, 
circulars, special humane periodicals^® and books are used 
to this end. One organization, the work of which in this 
respect has been very large, is the American Humane 
Education Society of Boston. This organization has 
offered various prizes for literary work. Some of the best 
of humane fiction has been written in competition for 
these. Among such contributions have been "Black 

"For Hit of leaflets see end of Appendix XXV, and for list of period- 
icals see Appendix XXIV. 
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Beauty " and '' Beautiful Joe/' and many shorter stories. 
Over three million copies of '^ Black Beauty " have been 
printed and put into circulation, and a prize of one thou- 
sand dollars was given for a dramatization of the story. 
The Society also regularly circulates Our Dumb Animals, 
the first regular publication in the field of anti-cruelty 
work, besides a mass of other humane publications, in- 
eluding cards for the protection of birds, horses and other 
animals. Copies of Our Dumb Animals have been sent 
every month, not only to all the clergy, lawyers and phy- 
sicians of Massachusetts, but to the presidents of all Amer- 
ican colleges, and universities, and the editorial offices 
of over twenty thousand newspapers and magazines, in- 
eluding all in America north of Mexico. The paper has 
also been sent to humane societies in America and to 
various individuals and societies abroad. Bound volumes 
have also been placed on the reading tables of mountain 
and seashore hotels. The Various Bands of Mercy estab- 
lished by the Society use much of its literature. There 
are other organizations^ that do a similar work on a more 
restricted scale. Of these the Rhode Island Humane Edu- 
cation Society devotes a large part of its energies to the 
publishing and circulating of humane leaflets. The 
Humane Education Committee of the California Club, 
on the other hand, is largely interested in the furthering 
of humane instruction in the schools. All do a mixed 
educational work. 

It would be impossible within the narrow limits of this 
report to pass critical judgment on the mass of varied 
literature that may properly be called humane in content 
and purpose. This ranges on the one hand from the 
pseudo-verities of the "nature fakir" to the irrcproach- 

• 8m AppMdll IIL 
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abl; Bcientijic contributions of the biologist; and on the 
other, from the lightest juvenile fiction to the philosophical 
discussions of the ethical fundamentals of humanitarian 
work. Of the periodicals devoted to the protection of 
animals, by all odds the best adapted to this purpose ia 
the monthly publication of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Auimala: The Animal World. In- 
deed, thia is a periodical that would rank well- with any 
journal published in the interest of a special movement. 
Each number contains scientifically sound discussions of 
special phases of animal treatment, suggestive articles 
dealing with every-day problems of humane work, strong 
editorials, information dealing with the progress of the 
protective movement, book notices, fiction, and other 
matter of more general interest. Matter for children is 
largely confined to the "Band of Mercy'" journal. Of 
the American periodicals, all are equally miscellaneous in 
their scope. Most of them give considerable attention to 
matter of interest to children. All endeavor to give space 
to reports of work illustrative of the progress of the 
humane movement ; but The Hurnane Journal of Chicago 
probably follows this line more closely than the others. 
Our Dumb Animals is quite fully illustrated, and includes 
humane topics not strictly within the scope of animal pro- 
tective work. The Humane Advocate of Chicago is likely 
to concentrate on longer articles than are the others. At 
the other extreme in this respect is the publication of the 
American Society, Our Animal Friends.^^ Thia is the 

■ Witb Uie Issue of November S, 1B09. this periodical passed Into tbs 
bsnds of SD IndependeDt company. Tbe Dsme has aluce been cbangcd to 
"Tbe Huminitsrlan lad Nature Stodent and Out Animal Frl«nda." Its 
alma rErailD as bclore. A mombl; bulletin dealing wItb tbs work of the 
Socletj Is Issued bj tbe A. S. P. C. A. It abould alao be noted here that 
Tlic Bumaai: Journal of Cblcngo la now called The Saltanal Suinane 
Joumat, 
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only weekly publication, and it partakes more of the char- 
acter of • news sheet than do the others. The interests 
of children are also promiDent. The Journal of Zoophily 
like the others is a publication devoted to the general cause 
of animal protection, but its special function as the organ 
of the American anti-vivisection movement gives it a 
special flavor. Child and Animal Protection and the Bul- 
letin of the San Francisco Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals are devoted almost exclusively to local 
phasea of preventive work. All of the American 
periodicals, however, have a coloring that is decidedly 
local ', although this is less true of The Humane Journal 
than of any of the others." The American Humane As- 
sociation has for some years urged the publication of an 
American periodical imder its aunpices, devoted to the 
humane cause at large. Such a journal might do good 
service as "a correlating and inspiring force." A dis- 
criminating, aggressive, tactfully edited national journal 
could do much to allay meaningless local rivalries, to 
stimulate the many laggard local societies and to set 
standards of attainment in a work in which the emotional 
an<l the intellectual mingle in so many forms. 

The raiiHc of animal protection is well ondoweil with 
fiction of a t^'pe serv'iccablc in the humane education of 
the young. There are short stories innumerable, and a 
nnmttcr of longer stories of the t\-pe of " Black Beauty " 
and of " Beautiful Joe," which teach kindness to animals 
in many suggestive ways. *' Black Beauty" is a veritable 
bible of the animal protective cause. There is scarcely t 
device or practice in the ever^-day use and treatment of 
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horses that is not interestingly analyzed from the stand- 
point of the comfort of animals and of their usefulness in 
service. Intensely practical in its suggestions, it has at 
the same time a coloring and a lively and varied action 
that make an intense appeal not only to children, but even 
to adults. "Beautiful Joe," "For Pity's Sake" and 
others that might be named are equally serviceable, and 
much of the so-called "nature" literature is useful to a 
like degree for purposes of humane instruction, even 
though often over-informing from a scientific standpoint. 
There is likewise abundant instructive literature deal- 
ing with details of care of domestic animals. If all of 
the humane leaflets dealing with the daily treatment of 
horses, dogs, cats and other domestic animals could be 
bound in a single volume and a copy placed in the hands 
of every owner or other person responsible for the care 
of any such animal, there would be no excuse on grounds 
of ignorance for cruel treatment, or for bad living or work- 
ing conditions for animals. In still other pamphlet litera- 
ture, popular fallacies are clearly set forth and combated, 
and aesthetic and economic, as well as humane, considera- 
tions are urged in very convincing ways. At times this 
effort is over-eager. Such, for instance, is the effort to 
prove the non-existence of such a disease as rabies in dogs. 
But the disease is at best a very rare one, and an over- 
statement of the case is surely no more baneful than the 
meaningless, widespread apprehension that so often accom- 
panies a "mad-dog scare." The benefit that is supposed 
to result from the docking of horses, or from their clipping 
in winter, or from the cutting of the tails or ears of dogs, 
or the gains to farmers that are supposed to result from 
the killing of marauding birds, and kindred delusions are 
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set forth in a light that leaves little ground for misap- 
prehension* 

As a rule humane writings, as well as humane work, are 
based on a '' faith " rather than on any rationalistic scheme 
of fundamentals. The emotional basis is the common onOi 
and the kind treatment of animals is assumed to be a 
thing desirable in itself , as well as in its effects on animals 
and in its reflex bearings on man himself. From a human 
standpoint, the last consideration would have a verity 
sufficiently fundamental as a working hypothesis for any 
movement But ordinarily the three considerations are 
assumed as having equal validity ; and together they con- 
stitute a religion rather than the foundation of a logical 
scheme of uplift or reform. An intended exception to this 
rule is to be found in the work of the Ilumanitarian 
League and in the writings issued under its auspices. Of 
the practical work of this organization, a brief description 
is given later.'* At this point it may be said that the 
League exists for the purpose of placing humane principles 
on a consistent and rational basis. From the first, what 
has been intended ''was a consistent, intellectual, well- 
reasoned protest against all forms of cruelty, not against 
this or that cruel practice in particular." It has been an 
aim to show that humanitarianism is '' not merely a kindly 
sentiment, a product of the heart rather than of the head, 
but an integral portion of any intelligible system of ethics 
or social science." On this foundation the League, 
through its various publications has placed on record ''a 
systematic protest against the numerous barbarisms of 
civilization — the cruelties inflicted by men on men, and the 
not less atrocious ill-treatment of the lower animals." So 

»8m pp. 120 ft M^ 
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far as animals are concerned^ this attitude is well ex- 
pressed in an early publication of the League : " Animal 
Eights " by Henry S. Salt, a moving spirit in the organi- 
zation. Starting with the assumption that men have 
"rights" — in the sense of a general acquiescence in the 
"freedom to live their own lives, subject to the necessity 
of respecting the equal freedom of other people" — ^these 
same rights cannot consistently be awarded to men and 
denied to animals. "It is an entire mistake to suppose 
that the rights of animals are in any way antagonistic 
to the rights of men ... it is only by a wide and disin- 
terested study of both subjects that a solution of either is 
possible." The only logical view, to Mr. Salt's notion, 
is one that grants to animals, as well as to men, the right to 
live a natural life, to attain an individual development — 
"subject to the limitations imposed by the permanent 
needs and interests of the community. ... If we must 
kill, whether it be man or animal, let us kill and have 
done with it; if we must inflict pain, let us do what is 
inevitable, without hypocrisy, or evasion, or cant." This, 
of course, is ultra-individualism applied to all sentient 
life. Applied in extreme form, it would rule out every 
practice that is based on claims of men that are regarded 
as superior to those of other animals. The promiscuous 
taking of the lives of animals as a class for the sake of 
men as another class would stand condemned. The sacri- 
fice of an individual member for the sake of the rest of 
animate creation might, however, be justified by the facts 
of a given situation. On this basis, vivisection might in 
instances be a justifiable practice. But the killing of 
animals for food would be less defensible. In general 
one would expect the adherents of such a philosophy to be 
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anti-imperialisty anti-viviaectionist and vegetariaiL In- 
deedy this characteristization is applicable to many as- 
sociated with the Humanitarian League, as well as to no 
small number of other individual advocates of humane 
practice. The mass of those associated with the anti- 
cruelty movement, however, are not doctrinaire. They 
differ from the members of the Humanitarian League in 
that they have no reasoned philosophy of animal treat- 
ment. Theirs is simply the opportunist policy of dealing 
with cruelties as they arise, and of mitigating their severi- 
ties as far as the prevailing situation will permit 



CHAPTER IV 
Thb Woek of Allied Humans Obganizations 

The Humanitarian League 

This organization was founded in England in 1890. Its 
purpose has been to serve as a sort of bond between various 
lines of humane work. " Other humane societies devote 
themselves to some special task — ^the protection of children, 
for example; or of aboriginal races, or of the lower animals 
— and such specialization has the advantage of enlisting a 
number of persons who, however much they may differ 
on other subjects, are at least united on one point. But, 
together with this great advantage, there is a correspond- 
ing disadvantage — that those who are thus intent on one 
particular end are apt to forget the general principle which 
underlies all humanitarian effort, and to neglect, or even 
oppose, other important reforms, which are, in fact, closely 
akin to the one which they themselves are advocating. It 
is the object of the Humanitarian League to correct such 
inconsistency, and to show that all the various forms of 
humanitarian work — such as that of the peace and arbitra- 
tion societies, the prison reform societies, the vegetarian 
societies, and the numerous associations for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals — are inspired by one common prin- 
ciple, which underlies and interknits them all." 

The rights of all sentient creatures are emphasized ; but 
human rights are so broad, that the League has confined 
its efforts in this field to the issues involved in the criminal 

120 
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law and prison system, '' a subject which, unlike that of 
peace and arbitration, the poor law, the sweating system, 
and many others that might be named, is not being ade- 
quately treated by any other society." The mitigation 
of severities of prison discipline has been the main object 
of effort in this direction. 

With reference to animals, '^ there is not a single society, 
except the League, which is maintaining the rights of 
animals as a whole. The Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals is occupied chiefly in the 
enforcement of the present (very imperfect) laws for the 
protection of animals; the vegetarian and the anti-vivi- 
section societies deal only with their special subjects ; and 
there is no society at all for the reformation of sport. 
This being so, the work of the Humanitarian League on 
behalf of animals is most onerous and important, com- 
prising as it does (1) the vindication of the principle of 
animals' rights as an essential part of social reform; 
(2) a practical agitation for the suppression of the more 
degraded forms of sport, such as stag-hunting, rabbit- 
coursing, and pigeon-shooting. By the abolition of the 
Royal Buckhounds, and the introduction of a Bill for the 
suppression of spurious sports, the Sports Department of 
the Humanitarian League has now opened the way to a 
much-needed reform." 

The League is not a vegetarian Society except in so far 
as food reform is a part of zoophily. Some members are 
vegetarians; but whatever may be the practice of in- 
dividuals in this regard, all agree that reform is needed 
in prevailing methods of butchery and of transport The 
cattle-traflSc, private slaughterhouses, the fur-trade, " mur- 
derous millinery" are all attacked in many of their 
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aspects as barbarities of food and fashion. The League is 
organized into separate committees that deal with special 
abuses. These are: The Criminal Law and Prison 
Keform Committee, and the Animals^ Defence Committee. 
The former covers certain Lidian matters (principally 
the matter of flogging) and other questions suggested by 
its title. The Animals' Defence Committee concerns itself 
with "blood sports," slaughterhouse reform, the fur and 
feather trade and with other evils that arise in the cruel 
treatment of animals on a large scale. 

But whatever the attitude or activities of the League in 
special directions, the most important feature of its work 
is " undoubtedly its presentment of the humane principle 
08 a whole. It is only by recognizing that justice to 
animals is part of the great democratic movement that 
we can hope to attain it; and, conversely, the rights of 
men will never be fully realized until we have due regard 
to the just claims of all sentient life." 

Anti-Vivisectionist Organizations 

The movement against vivisection is world-wide. That 
is, there is no country where medical research is at all 
advanced, in which there has not developed organized op- 
position to the practice of vivisection. Abolition of the 
practice is sought through prohibitory legislation. In con- 
sequence, organization very largely follows national lines. 
Strong, active societies exist in England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and other smaller European coun- 
tries. In the United States, the main organization is the 
American Anti- Vivisection Society; but active legislative 
work is done largely by district and State organizations. 
The whole movement is bound together by "the World 
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League igunst Vivisection and for the Oentirat Protection 
of Animflla." Under it« auspices international congresaea 
have been held frum tiine to time in different European 
centers. Various periodicals (see Appendix XXIV) 
■re published in the interest of the movement. 

These organizations have thus far realized their whole ' 
aim in not a single country. Kestrictive measures have 
been obtained,* but with such there is little satisfaction. 
Indeed, the World League is so opposed to compromise in 
this matter that in the recent Congress held in London, 
the New York Anti-Vivisectiim Society's representative 
was not invited to join the congress in a representative 
capacity until the true purpose of the organization which 
she n-preacnted was cxplainud tu be suppression. The 
general policy of tho auti-vivisectionists, whatever their 
Bpeci6c objects may at times appear to be in legislative 
halls, is one of " thorough."' 

Medical practitioners are in instances in sympathy with - 
the movement for 8upi)ression ; and many more " are 
willing to admit that a proper regard for humane feelings 
of all right-minded {wnxins would naturally load to the 
substitution, to a reasonable extent, of legal regulation for 
individual discretion."* liut the most general attitude is 
one that opi>o«»a conawsions to a group of reformers whose 
ultimate aim U that of suppression. At the annual meet- 
ing of the American Metlical Association held in Chicago 
in June, 190^, the Mibjcct of attempted restriction was 
discussed, and a committee of seven was appointed, for the 

• B. f .. t* CulUh law. pp. Sft-40. 
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defence of present freedom in experimentation. The 
formation of the Eesearch Defence Society in England is 
similar evidence of an attitude hostile to further encroach- 
ment on scientific discretion. 

The advocates of vivisection urge the gains to humanity 
resulting from the practice as its complete justification. 
They maintain that vivisection is not necessarily cruel, nor 
even painful. On the assumption that the capacity of an 
animal for suffering pain is equal to that of a human being, 
the proportion of painful to painless operations has been 
estimated as follows:^ 

Absolatelj painless 75 

As painful as vaccination 20 

As painful as the healing of a wound 4 

As painful as a surgical operation 1 

100 

This, of course, the anti-vivisectionists deny, as well as the 
contention that anaesthetics are regularly used, and that 
anaesthetized animals are killed at the end of an operation, 
on returning to consciousness. Experimenters also con- 
tend that the knowledge obtained by the use of live animals 
could be obtained in no other way than by the much 
greater sacrifice of human beings. 

Physiologists themselves assent to the principles laid 
down by Sir Thomas Watson : that experiments must not 
be performed at random to see what will happen ; that they 
must have some object in view, a question to settle or a 
doubt to remove, and with a reasonable hope of resulting 
benefit; that operators have the skill, judgment and in- 
telligence, and previous knowledge to make experiments 
successful and instructive; that they guard against every- 

* Estimated by Dr. Tea See Dr. Andrew McPhairs (Prize Essay) De- 
fense of VlTlsectlon. Our Dumb Animals, January, 1908, 
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thing that would enhance pain, and do nothing out of 
mere curioeitj. Their contentions as a whole with refer- 
ence to the practice have been well summed up, as follows : 

** 1. It has tended to correct and extend our knowledge 
of the functions of the human body. 

''2. It has aided in obtaining exact knowledge of the 
processes of disease. 

'^ 3. It has tested the remedies by which diseases are to 
be controlled. 

'' 4. By it the means have been ascertained of checking 
contagion and preventing epidemics both in man and beast. 

** 5. Poison can be detected. 

'^ 6. All this information could have been obtained in 
no other way. 

" 7. There is no moral wrong involved in the operations 
either to animals, to operators, or to spectators. 

** While physiologists and physicians know it as a fact 
that the road to a more perfect medical science lies through 
experiment, it may be painful experiment, they can afford 
to resist the clamor of those whom they would ser\'e, believ- 
ing, by the added experience of two centuries, with Harvey 
of immortal name, who, in speaking of this same subject, 
declared that skill and knowledge could be arrived at 
'nan ex Ubris sed ex dissectionibus/ . . . 

" Surveying the field of experimental medicine we are 
well content. We have reduced the mortality of diphtheria 
from 36 per cent, to per cent. We have wrested the 
secret of malaria, yellow fever, typhoid, plague, meningitis, 
sleeping sickness, and tuberculosis. Knowledge of disease 
and of its treatment has progressed by slow and orderly 
movement from truth to truth. The borders of medicine 
are enlarging and animals will be calle<I upon in increas- 
ing numbers to serve humanity. Last year there were in 
Great Britain 363 operators who performed 35,420 ex- 
periments; these numbers bear a ratio to the increase in 
knowledge."* 

•rroa Dr. McPball'i priM ff«Mj. •m^rm cU, 
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The opponents of vivisection on the other hand deny the 
value of the practice to humanity. Not infrequently they 
condemn vaccination, the toxins, and other important dis- 
coveries that have resulted from animal experimentation, 
as breeders of disease; and their discoverers are branded 
^ as murderers and practitioners of the black art. It is 
urged that the preventing of contagion and the checking 
of epidemics can be assured only by the application of 
sanitary principles, and in no other way.® 
^ But after all, the scientific question is a secondary one 
with the anti-vivisectionists. As Dr. Forster, president 
of the German Bund and of the World Anti- Vivisection 
League, said at the recent London Congress: 

" Whether vivisection has aided science, or ever will aid 
it, is an open question that we may comfortably leave to 
the experts, like other technical questions. The battle 
about vivisection will not be decided on this field where 
opinions will ever differ. For us the question is ever 
decided when we separate it from all secondary considera- 
tions and place before us the one decisive thought, * It is 
evil, unjust, sinful, and therefore to be cast away.' " 

^ With them the issue is clearly a moral, not a scientific 
one. 

" Can we afford to allow the moral sense of our youth to 
be gradually crushed out by sanctioning a pitiless and 
demoralizing practice ? It would be better indeed to die 
of lock-jaw, diphtheria, tuberculosis, cancer, scrofula, or 
all combined than to be responsible for such offence. For 
it is said in Holy Writ of such an one: *Woe unto him 

* For an excellent summary of the claims of antivlvlsectlonists, see " !■ 
Vivisection Right, and is It Worth the Cost,*' by Lena A. Brltton (Prize 
Essay). Our Dumb AnimaU, January, 1008. For an antiyiylsectionist 
discussion of scientific aspects see, *'The Failure of Vivisection and the 
Future of Medical Research,*' by Arabella Kenealy. Prize E^ssay In a 
competition Instituted by the Leigh Brown Endowment 
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by whom the offence cometh. It were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.' "^ 

Societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals have ^ 
usually not taken ground in the controversy. As a rule^ 
their representatives sympathize with regulative measures; 
but in the interest of their general aims they have refused 
to ally themselves either with the extremists or with others 
who have urged restrictive legislation. This is an oppor- 
tunist attitude that has aroused the hostile comment of the 
anti-vivisectionist partisans, who in their recent London 
Congress voted 'Hhat this Congress shall send a circular 
letter to all the Protection of Animal Societies throughout 
the world pointing out to them the utterly illogical position 
of calling themselves animal protectors and yet not oppos- 
ing vivisection.*'* 

Bird Protection and the Audubon Movement 

In the field of animal protection there is no aspect of 
work that has more significance from both an economic and 
a humane standpoint than that of the conservation of 
bird life. During recent decades birds have been de- 
stroyedy the world over, to such an extent that agricultural 
interests have been impaired, humane considerations have 
been ignored, and the extinction of many beautiful varie- 
ties of bird life seriously threatened. Birds are killed for 

' From PriMt K—ff, bj Lena A. Britton. Bupru eit., f . r. 

* A fair ttateoirat llluttnitlT« of the attitude of manj aoHttIca for tba 
prtTeotloo of rmelty la that afforded bj a letter written bj Henry Berfb, 
treasurer of the American Bocletj for the rreventloo of Truelty to 
Aalmala to editora of Tarloaa newapapera, Ree Appendli XXI. Tba 
attitude of many laymen la Intereatlaffly eiprenaed In a letter written by 
Profeaaor William Jamea to the aecretary of tba VIrtacctloo Reform So- 
ciety. «e« Appandli XXII. 
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five purposcB:* (1) for food, (2) for sport, (3) as enemies, 
(4) for scientific etudj, (5) for decorative purposes. 

Birds used for food are the BOs:alled game birds. Un- 
fortonately, this classification in practice often includes 
highly insectivorous birds, such as the robin, the lark and 
other small birds, the value of which for food purposes is 
very small. These probably would not be sacrificed to 
any extent were it not for the plcasnro afforded by shoot- 
ing and trapping to men and boys with improper training 
and consequently maladjusted viewpoint This attitude 
is being remedied by education and by legislative restric- 
tion. Game birds, properly so called, arc now fairly pro- 
tected by law in most civilized countries through the aetf- 
inlerest of sportsmen. 

Birds killed for "sport" include not merely legitimate 
game, but many harmless, non-edible birds such as herons 
and bitterns, and useful, interesting species such as swal- 
lown, night hawks, kingbirds, woodpeckers and other well- 
known local species. The evil in this connection is doubt- 
lea a diminishing one, and is no longer of serious pro- 
portions. 

The traditional view of certain birds (hawks, owls, 
crows, jays, and some fmit-estiDg thrushes and grain- 
eating finches) as enemies is responsible for the annual 
slaughter of thousands of these birds. Several kinds of 
hawks and of owls do at limes raid the poultry yan) ; but 
they arc relatively so few and their depredations arc so 
unimportant, that this attitude may be taken with per- 
fect safety : Protect all such species in the interest of crop 
protection from insect pests, of osthetic value and of de- 
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Commissioner, and for the filling of such posts by scien- 
tific experts; for civil service in the appointment and re- 
tention of game wardens ; for the abolition of spring shoot- 
ing of any kind; for short open seasons and a small bag 
limit, with close seasons for any species shown by satis- 
factory scientific evidence to be in danger of extermina- 
tion ; for the passage of laws providing for game licenses ; 
for providing funds for the protection and propagation of 
game ; for the passage of laws forbidding the cold storage 
of game of any kind ; for Federal protection of all migra- 
tory birds ; and for enlarging the work of the United States 
Biologic Survey. 

In 1908, the educational phase of the Audubon work 
was pushed with vigor. Twelve new bird leaflets were 
added to those already in use. Twenty-nine thousand 
such leaflets were purchased for distribution by the State 
societies of Massachusetts, North Carolina and New York ; 
and over seventy thousand copies were distributed from 
the office of the Association. Public lectures were given 
in every section of the country with a view to arousing 
interest in the support of more advanced legislation for 
bird and game protection. Through a news agency twelve 
syndicate articles on various phases of the work were sent 
to over three hundred leading newspapers. These were 
copied in hundreds of local papers, and by getting into the 
" patent insides " of many such, reached remote rural com- 
munities. In addition to these articles and interviews, 
notices and comments have given further publicity. 
Stereopticon views illustrating wild-bird life have been 
added to the already large collection, sections of which 
are sent out for use by workers. Twelve hundred copies 
of Bird Lore were also sent to members and contributors. 
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lu the IcgiBlative field, active work was done in sixteen 
states in which legislative sessions were in progress. This 
was for the purpose of preventing backward steps, as well 
as to promote more advanced action. A set-back was 
experienced in Virginia; but successes were won in 
Louisiana, Rhode Island, New York and Massachusetts. 
The Association is now centering its energies on a law 
in New York which will prohibit plumage importations. 

Nine additional natural wild-bird reservations were 
formed during the year on the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Dutcher. In all there are now twenty-three National 
Resen'ations under the care of the Association. During 
the year forty-nine duly appointed wardens guarded breed- 
ing colonies of birds which are protected by the Associa- 
tion. Forty-seven species of birds received special pro- 
tection by these activities, and many more were incidentally 
protected. Careful obser\'ations warrant the approxi- 
mate statement that over 658,500 birds gathered in the 
protected colonies. The number of eggs believed to have 
been laid was 296,100 and the number of young raised, 
227,731. Storms and high tides did more damage than 
the depredations of eggers or of plumage gatherers. Of 
the latter, there were few or none.** 

Related organizations in the field of bird and game pro- 
tection are numerous.*' Particularly deserving of men- 
tion among these are: the Camp Fire Club of America, 
noteworthy for its interest in extending principles of trua 
sportsmanship in the pursuit of hunting, and for the pro- 
phetic work of many of its members in substituting the 

■"Por further detail, the reporu of Field Agents «r« TaliiabU and la- 
tereatliiff. Bee Aooual Report for 1008, pp. 28S-2M. 
**Por llflt tee Appeodli V. 
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camera for the gun as a hunting device; the League of 
American Sportsmen with its activities in suppression of 
the " game hog " ; and the Boone and Crockett Club, with a 
prominent aim, that of preserving the large game of the 
country by further legislation to that end and by assist- 
ing in enforcing existing laws. 






CHAPTER V 

The Preventios of Ckceltt to Cbildrxn 

The organized niovemoDt for the preTention of enicit; 
to cbildrt'D dates from the formatioo of the Xew York 
Society for the Preventiim of Cruelty to Cbitdreo. la 
1874, the officers of the American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals were confronted with « case of 
cruelty to a child. This little girl, Mary Ellen, had been 
daily beaten by a stepmother and tonncoted in other cruel 
ways. The attention of charitable people was called to 
Mar}' Ellen's plight and they took up her case. It was 
discovered that the child could have no protection under 
the law until the guilt of her persecutor was established 
under existing legal forms. rn<ler these circumstances 
they tume<l to the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, which handle<I tbc case. The in- 
vestigation of other children's cases suggested the desira- 
bility of an organization that couhl do for cbiblren what 
was already UnnK done for animals by a number of organi- 
zations. Mr. Hergh, Mr. Klbridgc T. Qerry and Mr. 
Ji'bn U. Wright, who were already interested in the work 
for animalii, launcbnl the new venture, and Mr. E. Fellowa 
Jenkins wai) drawn an*ay from the American Society to 
become su|M-rintenilent of the new organisation, a post 
junt n-digned by him. The society was fonned to rescue 
children from vicious and immoral surroundings and to 
prueccuie offenders, to prevent the cruel ncgject, beating 
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or other abuse of children, to prevent the employment of 
children for mendicant purpose or in theatrical or acro- 
batic performances, and for the enforcement of all laws 
for the protection of minors from abuse. The Society, 
during its thirty-five years of work, has consistently 
avoided all alliances that would bring its activities into 
cooperation with other organized work for the improve- 
ment of the conditions surrounding child life. 

Meanwhile, the movement thus inaugurated has become 
world-wide. In the United States, other societies fol- 
lowed the New York Society in the following order: 

1875 .... Bochester 1878 .... Baltimore 

1876 Portsmouth, N. H. 1879 Buffalo 

1876 San Francisco 1879 Wilmington, DeL 

1877 Philadelphia 1880 Brooklyn 

1878 Boston 1880 .... Bichmond County, N. Y. 

These all adopted the New York model, as other local 
societies have since done, principally in the States of New 
York and New Jersey. The large majority of protective 
societies, however, combine work for children with that 
for animals. Indeed, aside from two California socie- 
ties, two in Virginia, one in Rhode Island, one in Ten- 
nessee, one in Michigan and one in Louisiana, those above 
mentioned, in addition to New York and New Jersey 
societies are the only ones in which the work for children 
is not combined with that for animals. This of course 
excludes those instances in which child protection is made 
a phase of the activities of societies doing general charity 
work. 

The combining of the two classes of work is deprecated 
by many workers in double organizations ; but this situa- 
tion is usually regarded as a practical necessity in many 
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places where limiUKl resources forbid differentiatioQ of 
organized activities. To bo sure, opinions differ as re- 
gards the relative value of combined and separated work. 
The Colorado Bureau of Child and Animal Protection 
stands unequivocally for the combining of these activities. 
" The protection of children and the protection of animals 
arc combined because the principle involved, i. e., their 
helplessness, is the same; because all life is the same, 
differing onlj in degree of development and expression; 
and because each profits by association with the other." 
Most officers and agents of protective societies would prob- 
ably agree with all but the last of these considerations; 
but many would disagree with that, and for this and other 
reasons would favor a separation of activities. The late 
Mr. 0. T. Angell, for instance, favored separation for 
financial reasons. It seemed to him that contributors are 
often interested in but one of the two lines of work, and 
that to ask them to contribute to a combined oi^anization 
with merged funds would often be futile. Others testify 
— and there is much cvi<]encc to support their coutcn- 
tions — that one phase of the work inevitably crowds uiton 
(he other ; that there are in consequence few societies doing 
both branches of work with equal interest and efficiency. 
Combination is tolerated in these instances, because of 
the difficulty of obtaining support for separate ventures, 
neither of which could be large.' In all of the cases above 

■ Amoas (b« BDSivnKU i [■iimiiii so (bla mattfr rcrcltcd (roa lb* 
afldala of Tarloiu oTfiDlutlosa. thr follovlDC b>a«) oa long *(p*riMic« 
ud otorrTBtloa nf lb* work of in rOlrmi Hwl'tr. >■ auntntlTi : 

" Tda ar* doubilrM avarc (bat (tarw two nidt ar* cnablDrd tn our wsrt. 
Thar* Blsbl b* objHtlDCi lo mr itallni id oplnlno vfalrb li rnoirarf 
to tbat MablaalloD, aod. for obTlsa rmaoai, 1 abould ant «lab (o b* 
qoolrd pobltrtr ■■ ilulDi BO. 1 do (blob, bowaTtr, that Ibfw iwii 
brlBrbM or hunaBf wort abonid br ntidurtrd arpara(rl]r. and oolf ao 
caa Mcb obtain tb« larfMt denlopatsL It moat b« rMBtab«r*d. bow- 
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referred to, there is general acquiescence in the view of the 
fundamental similarity of protective work for children 
and of animals. To ferret out and investigate cases of 
alleged cruelty and neglect, and to present the facts to 
courts authorized to consider such cases is a fundamental 
rule in both lines of work. There are workers in the 
protective field, however, who would deny this funda- 
mental identity of program; who, on the basis of a 
recognition of the unity of all work for children, would 
treat protective work as but a phase of the general move- 
ment for the improving of conditions surrounding child 
life. This involves the most vital and fxmdamental of 
prevailing differences of viewpoint, and to it main con- 
sideration may here be directed. 

The New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children stands foremost in the policy of emphasizing 
child-rescue as a distinct phase of work, and has main- 
tained the policy of aloofness from all other child-helping 
agencies. The oflScers of this organization maintain that 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to children never 
were created for the purpose of reforming or of educating 
children, or for transporting them into other homes. Such 
societies are simply "a hand affixed to the arm of the 
law by which the body politic reaches out and enforces the 
law. The arm of the law seizes the child when it is in 
an atmosphere of impurity, or in the care of those who 

ever, that this Society was organized . . . when humane work for children 
was in its infancy. . . . Since that time other agencies haye sprung up 
which deal with one or more phases of the worlc for children. . . . We 
thinlc the conditions would be greatly improved if the State would con- 
stitute a board of guardians who would have the entire charge of all 
worlc for children and would have the superyislon of all institutions that 
provide for them. Pending the creation of any such board, we feel it 
our duty to go on with the worlc which the State has committed to us.*' 
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are cot fit to bo entrasted with it, wrenches the child oat 
of these surroundings, brings it to the court, and submits 
it to the decision of the court — unless, on the other band, 
it reaches out that arm of the law to the cruellist, seizes 
him within its grasp, brings him also to the criminal court 
and insures his prosecution and punishment."* 

In this view, objects such as these can be assured onlj 
by epccialitation of function, and through an organization 
dominated hy discipline rather than by discretion on the 
part of workers, by the following of definite legal nilea 
of procedure rather than by the looser adaptation of means 
to ends in individual cases. The idea of the exclusive 
nature of child-rescue work was well expressed by Mr. 
Elbridge T. Qerry at the last (1908) annual convention 
of the Xew York State Societies for the prevention of 
cruelty. Among other things ho said: 

" Year after year there are added to the ranks of phi- 
lanthropy those who are anxious to benefit the helpless, 
to devote their time to works of charity and mercy, to aid 
in the eflucation of the growing children of the great 
republic and to promote the spread of religion and learning 
throughout the country; but they draw no practical dis- 
tinctions in their work. The ancient axiom that it is 
better to do one thing well than half a dozen imperfectly 
does not enter their mind. 

" If child-rcscuo is the object, stick to that and that 
alone. If general philanthropy is the object, leave child- 
rescue work to those who by devotion to it and exclusion 
of other subjects have become experts in that work ; just as 
the specialist in disease by exclusion of other subjects 
stands at the bead of his profession in his particular 
department, and accomplishes marvels in his results. It 
is so in every science, and in one sense chlld-roacae is a 

'TUrti-am Auoal &*port at Anrrlcms HomaM AmocUUm, p. H. 
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science, far above the 'oppositious of science falsely so 
called,' because its object is not simply a work of mercy, 
but the saving of a helpless human being from a life of 
misery, suffering and sin. The very fact that child-rescue 
work while properly carried on induces outside agencies, 
reforms and promoters of general scientific charity work 
to endeavor to utilize its machinery for their own purposes, 
shows how valuable that machinery ia, and that the work, 
when concentrated on a single subject and conducted with- 
out regard to matters which do not belong to it, becomes 
pre-eminently successful in its results as a consequence. 
There is notMng to-day which scientific charity does not 
seek to appropriate to itself, and when it cannot absorb 
collateral work it endeavors to obtain possession of the 
subject of that work and utilize it for its own ends. Our 
workers should be careful to remember the copy book 
axiom and mind their own business, politely suggesting 
the like course to outsiders who endeavor to improve upon 
it." 

It is a practical experience, however, that the line be- 
tween destitute and neglected children is a very shadowy 
one. And a society which maintains a policy of absolute 
aloofness in its attitude toward other local societies is often 
placed under the necessity of doing " charity " work, or of 
consigning to forgetfulnesa and probable neglect cases re- 
quiring the friendly handling of some remedial agency. 
The New York Society has encountered this dilemma. 
In instances it " has, in its cooperation with the courts, 
included also the investigation of cases of destitution,"' 

• FroiD " Tbe Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Cblldre a," bj 
Homer Folkg, p. 178. Mr. Folks goes on to Bay (pp. 1T*-B( with refer- 
ence to the work of the New York Society for the rreventlon of Crueltj 
to Cbildieu: 

'■ Id addition to seeking to dlseoyec cnges of crueUy nnd neglect. It 
■tationed agents In all the ma gist rotes' courts, to loreBtlgate nil cue* 
invoicing cblldrtD. wbetber for dealltalloD, neglect, cruelty or wayvnrd- 
□eaa. Through these agents It bas ndylaed the mnglBtrntea. not onlj as 
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and in other instances it has refused to act, on grounds 
already indicated. Anti-cruelty societies as a rule have 
followed the lead of the New York organization. By 
effecting the enforcement of laws providing for the com- 
mitment of vagrant, mendicant and other classes of 
neglected or exposed children, and by refusing ordinarily 
to cooperate with other child-helping organizations, they 
have tended to emphasize the separating of children from 
their families, and their placing in reformatory and chari- 
table institutions. They have had little in common with 
societies for the placing out of children in families, or with 
agencies for the reconstruction or maintenance of family 
ties. 

On the other hand, noteworthy exceptions to this rule 
have developed. A broader interpretation of anti-cruelty 
work in some instances, and in others a more definite 
relating of such work to that of other child-caring agencies 
is becoming noticeable. The Massachusetts Society for 

to whHlMr coomltBiffit iboald b« made, bat m to what tmitStiitloot tbt 
dHldrta ibould b« coooiltted ta SubMqQffitlj. tbt cblldrta wert placod 
iiBdcr tb« cmre of tb» Bodetj pcDdlDf loTcstlgmtloa, and tbe afcnta of tbt 
■odttj wtrt t\jtn tbe powtra of pollct otBctra. Tbougb tbt power to 
ditcbtrft tbt cbildrtn was ▼etttd In tbt managtrt of tbt loatltQtloiia, 
tbtj, oftto rtgardlnff tbt toclttj aa tbt rtal aatbotitj tbroogb wblcb tbt 
eulldrto bad bttn ttot to tbtm, oaoallj did not dlacbarft tbt cblldrta 
titbtr to tbtir parcfita or bj adoption or Indtntort, wttboat cooaultlBf 
tbt Boclttj. and Id Boot caata took bo action In rtftrtnct to dtacbargt 
oatil ao rtqotattd bj tbt aoclttj. Tlila aodtty tboa bteamt, bj 1800, 
tbt factor wblcb actoallj controlled tbt rtctptloo* eart, and dlapoaltion 
of dtttltott. neglected, and wajward cbildrtn In New York CItj, tboa 
practlcallj controlUng tbt llYtt of an aTeragt nomber of about flfttio 
tbooaand cbildrtn, and an a^eragt annual tiptndlturt for tbtIr aapport 
of mort tban ont and ont balf million dollara. Ita Inflaenct baa dont 
aM>re to atrenfftben and perpetuate tbe aubtldj or contract ayateoi. aa It 
tslatfd prior to 1S94. tban any otber one factor. Since additional powera 
bare been conferred upon tbe cbarltlet cooiBilaaloBera bj tbe aUtt 
board of cbaHtlet. acting under tbe reTlaed conatltotlon, tbe actlvltlea of 
tbt aodtty. ao far aa dtatltutt cbildrco art cooctntd, bart bttn aoait- 
vbat rtatrtcttd.** 
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the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, for instance, sees 
in the tendency of anti-cruelty societies to become arms 
of the police, a dangerous one. The necessity for prose- 
cution is regarded as a diminishing phase of anti-cruelty 
work. The need for preventive and remedial measures, on 
the other hand, is viewed as a rapidly growing one. In 
this view, social work, rather than police activities, should 
be the aim of such organizations. It is recognized that 
the sanction of the law must often be invoked to promote 
the ends of the community, and this is the distinctive 
function of anti-cruelty organizations; but in addition to 
the protection of children from bodily harm by this means 
and from serious neglect and moral injury, these societies 
must take upon themselves the work of developing condi- 
tions of normal family life. The Massachusetts Society 
seeks to realize these ends. This represents " a consider- 
able change of emphasis from that of five years ago. 
Children still need to be protected against the brutality of 
parents, and offenders need to be prosecuted relentlessly. 
Children will still need to be rescued from degrading sur- 
roxmdings for many years to come, but the Society 
recognizes more definitely that it is a preventive agency. 
It believes that it has a duty toward the children whose 
circumstances are, each week that the family is left to 
itself, becoming worse, but which are not yet so bad that 
court action is advisable or possible. If, by means of its 
close relation to the courts, it can awaken neglecting 
parents to a better understanding of their responsibilities 
before it is too late, and insist on improvement being made, 
the Society becomes in every sense an agency for prevent- 
ing cruelty and conserving family life. . . . The Society 
has, therefore, a threefold task to perform. It must rescue 
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children from degrading conditions, it mu8t avail itself of 
every reasonable opportunity to try to reconstruct such 
families as are moving on to inevitable shipwreck, and, 
while it is working with each indivdual instance, it must 
try to seek out the causes, which bring about these bad con- 
ditions, so that it may do its part to prevent them."^ 

The Pennsylvania Society is another that has come to 
share ''the modem economic thought that the normal 
condition of the child is in the home, even though the home 
be a poor one; the children often help their parents to 
reform, and the father and mother can in many cases be 
made to realize and feel . . • that upon them is the 
burden of responsibility to see that their children do not 
become in any sense a charge upon the community. Its 
belief in this theory is evidenced by the fact that in the 
year just closed 1,522 cases have been 'passed' over to 
what is technically known as ' supervision,' cases in which, 
perhaps on the first visit the breaking up of the family 
seemed justifiable. Endeavors have, therefore, been made 
in every case to preserve the family as a whole. The 
results obtaincil by the visitors and agents in this work of 
reconstruction have Wn beyond belief."* 

This Society, like the Massachusetts and New York ones 
and others, maintains a detention home for the temporary 
care of children. This is regularly regarded as within 
the proper scope of the activities of such a society, regard- 
less of other differences of view that have arisen. In the 
disposal of children that have come into a society's care, 

•27th Anotial Report of the MtaMcbos^tts 8orli»ty for tb« PrvTentloo 
of C'niHty to (^hlldrro. p 17. Cf. thli view with thf» very tlmlUr coo- 
closlooi of the "White House" <\«ference oo the Tare of Dependent 
ChlMreo. I»roreedlnj|«. pp. H U. 

• 31it Annual Report of the IVnnsylTinU Society for tbt PreTentloo of 

Cmtlty to Cblldrta. p. 12. 
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however, as well as in the degree of cooperation with other 
child-caring agencies, there is a wide divergence of view 
and of practice. The New York Society adheres to the 
policy of exclusiveness. It neither receives cases on the 
basis of the investigation of any other organization, nor 
does it refer cases to other societies. Nearly all of its 
children are sent to institutions where its legal hold on 
them is strong and its influence large. The Massachusetts 
Society aims to maintain a well-roxmded organization for 
social work in the children's field. It aims to differentiate 
its work in independent fashion from that of other organi- 
zations in the social field ; but its attitude in not exclusive, 
and every effort is made to come into closer touch with all 
agencies that aim to improve the conditions in which chil- 
dren live. The Pennsylvania Society has gone further. 
It has become associated with two other Philadelphia 
organizations® concerned with children's work in forming 
the Children's Bureau. By means of this commonly sup- 
ported central agency, a clearing house in children's work 
has been established. Through this joint application 
bureau, the needs of any child in distress can be con- 
sidered. The Bureau aims to make available for such a 
child the particular agency in the commxmity best fitted 
to this end. " It is the belief of those who have helped to 
develop this joint undertaking that the problem of secur- 
ing proper care for dependent, neglected, deficient and so- 
called delinquent children is not so much dependent upon 
the creation of new agencies as upon securing the proper 
correlation and use of the numerous existing institutions 
and societies for the care of children." This makes it 

*The Children*8 Aid Society and the Seybert Institution for Poor Boys 
and Girla. 
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possible for each organization to perform the work to 
which it is best adapted. Under these conditions each 
can '^ keep within its proper sphere/' and at the same time 
no child need be neglected. 

The statistical reports of societies for the prevention of 
cruel t J to children are so varied in content and arrange- 
ment that it is impossible to make comparisons that have 
mnch significance. Even classifications, seemingly cover- 
ing the same items, are variously interpreted, so that there 
are wide margins of possible error in comparing the figures 
of different organizations. The following table has been 
constructed merely as a rough illustration of the disposi- 
tion of cases at the hands of the three societies here con- 
trasted. It is not possible to obtain figures, suitable for 
comparison, covering the number of children separated 
from their families in the process of child-saving. The 
number placed in other homes or institutions is merely an 
approximate indication of this. 
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* CooBpUlBti iBTcttlgmtcd. Namber of camo It not giTcn. It would bt 
cossldcrablj mailer tbma tbio, and would doobtltM corrfopoodliifly liono 
tbo Duoiber of cblldrta iBTolTed. Tbia In torn would cooaldtrablj raloo 
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*Tbo Ifaaaacboaotta Sfforco are for ''dlffertnt cblldren.** Dopllcatlona 
art aYoldod. 
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States that aim to protect children from cruelty, the large 
majority approach more nearly the working plan of the 
New York Society than they do that of the Massachusetts 
or Philadelphia organizations. But after all, in the gen- 
eral field of child-helping and child-caring work, organiza- 
tions and institutions other than those specifically organ- 
ized for the prevention of cruelty are a largely pre- 
ponderating element. 

Note. — The Juvenile Court movement has developed 
rapidly in recent years. Its growth is very important in 
connection with the work of societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children. The matter is not treated here, 
however, as it received exhaustive treatment six years ago 
in a report prepared for the International Prison Com- 
mission ;i2 and more recent developments are now in 
process of investigation at the hands of the Eussell Sage 
Foundation. 

With reference to Table II, summarizing the more im- 
portant laws for the protection of children, the same 
qualifying comments should be made as in the table 
(I) dealing with animals. Many matters are omitted that 
might perhaps better have been included. One general 
omission needs to be referred to here: the laws penalizing 
the kidnapping of children. Such laws, with varying 
penalties, are to be found on the statute books of all of 
the states. It should also be said that child labor laws 
are not included, because their purpose is not primarily 
humane. Convenient summaries of these may be ob- 
tained from the National Child Labor Committee. 

""Children's Courts In tbe United States. Their Origin, Development 
and Results." Reports prepared for The International Prison Commis- 
sion by Samuel J. Barrows. Washington, 1904. See also Journal of the 
Bociety of Comparative Legislation, Vol. VII, pp. 383-4, for a convenient 
summary of the status of the movement in different countries. 




APPENDIX I 

Biography or Hkkbt Berqh* 

The American pioneer in work for the prevention of emelty 
wu Henry Bergh. The history of humane work daring its early 
period in the United States is so cloeely bound np with his life 
that a brief history of his activities is at the same time a sketch 
of the beginning of the movement for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals and children. 

Mr. Bergh was bom in New York City in 1823. His father 
was Christian Bergh, a man of Oerman ancestry, and a promi- 
nent shipbuilder of his day. He was bom in New York State 
and lived in New York City until his death at the age of eighty- 
three. He left a comfortable fortune to his three children, two 
of whom, Henry and Edwin, were buisiness partners during his 
later yean. The two brothers continued the business until 1842, 
when they dimolved partnership and the business was closed. 

Henry received an excellent education, which he completed at 
Columbia College. Before the end of his course he made a 
visit to Euro[>e, remaining there about five years. He was mar- 
ried before his departure to a Miss Taylor, daughter of a wealthy 
Englishman residing in New York. While in Europe in 1862 
he was appointed Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg and 
acting consul. By reason of a delicate constitution, and the 
severity of the climate, he was obliged to resign his office in 1864. 
After this he made a tour of Europe and travelled extensively in 
the East. He became interested in the subject of prevention of 
emelty to animals, while in St. Petersburg. During his stay in 
that city he inter\'ened on behalf of suffering homes on occasions 
when intervention would have been violently resented but for his 
official uniform and the fine livery of his coachman. His interest 

>Thf» matitiiAl froo which thli sketch was pr»psr«d wss proTld«4 
throQfh tbi> covtrifj of Ifr. B. Pellowi Jraklnt. fonn^r McrrUrj sad 
■ttp«rtDt#Bd«ot of th« N«w York RocUty for tht PrvrtaUoa of Crotlty 
to ChlldrtB. 
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in anti-cruelty work was greatly increased through an acquaint- 
ance with tbe Earl of Harrowby, President of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in London. When Mr. 
Bergh formed his soeiely he modeled it almost entirely after the 
English one. He returned to New York during the closing 
period of the Civil War. After a brief rest he began to mature 
plans for an American organization. At the start he met with 
sneers and rebuffs. He was told it was no time for sentiment. 
" I was getting discouraged," said Mr. Bergh. " The theory of 
the work was simple enough, but how to put it into practical 
operation under existing circumstances somewhat staggered me." 
He persisted, however, and succeeded from time to time in in~ 
teresting prominent citizens in his efforts. He lost no oppor- 
tunity to make a popular appeal, and such opportunity not in- 
frequently came on the occasion of cruel treatment of horses on 
the street. At such times Mr. Bergh would remonstrate with 
the eniellist, and then appeal to the sympathies of bystanders 
for help. Many a street sermon was thus preached, and in this 
way his presence and mission became familiar to the people. 

On the night of February 8, 1866, Mr. Bergh delivered a lec- 
ture in Clinton Hall on statistics relating to the cruelties prac- 
tised on animals, with a view to founding a society for their 
prevention. The night was stormy, yet the hall was crowded 
with a representative mised audience, who listened to the speaker 
with close attention and interest. The lecturer began by saying 
that he had been impelled to the course he had adopted by a deep 
sense of the importance to society of the practice of hiunanity to 
animals, as well as by justice to creatures committed to our care by 
the Most High. He pictured in graphic terms scenes of cruelty 
that be had witnessed in this and in foreign lands. Cruelty in 
every form to him indicated an imperfect social and governmental 
organization. He concluded his address, thus: " This is a matter 
purely of conscience: it has no perplesing side issues. Politics 
have no more to do with it than astronomy, or the nse of the 
globes. No; it is a moral question in all its aspects; it addresses 
itself to that quality of our nature which cannot be disregarded 
by any people with safety to their dearest interest; it is a solemn 
rwognition of that greatest attribute of the Almighty Kuler of 
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the univene, mercy, which if soBpended in oar own ease for a 
■ingle instant, would overwhelm and destroy us.'' 

Expressions of sympathy and offers of assistance were freely 
made to Mr. Bergh after this lecture. And the publicity gained 
in this and other wa3rs with regard to the neoeasity for the ap- 
pointment of some legalized body, independent of the constituted 
authorities, to enforce existing local laws for animal protection, 
encouraged him to apply to the State Legislature for a charter 
of incorporation. There was much opposition on the part of 
several legislators, but the necessary aet of incorporation of the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 
passed on April 10, 1866. The aet was drawn by the late James 
T. Brady, and the list of incorporators included many of the 
most eminent citizens of the City and State of New York. A 
permanent organization was quickly effected. On April 22, 1866, 
at a meeting in Clinton Hall, at which the mayor presided, the 
Society was formally organized. Mr. Bergh was elected president. 
His speech of acceptance concluded with these words: ^ In which- 
ever direction we turn our eyes — to the honor of our Country be 
it said — we behold some stately edifice, or glorious system de- 
signed for the spiritual or temporal well-being of the so-called 
' Lords of creation/ but nowhere else upon the broad surface of 
our free and regenerated land, does the eye discover an Institu- 
tion like your own, a creation of warm hearts— of just generous 
men, whose cornerstone is Mercy and Humanity to the brute crea- 
tion. There but remains for me to invoke the favor and protec- 
tion of the Almighty Ruler of the UniverM, in the execution of its 
merciful purposes, and to thank you again, for the honor con- 
ferred in electing me to the Presidency of your Society." 

By the act of incorporation the powers of the Police force were 
extended to the Society in the following language: 

See. 7. The police force of the city of New York, as well as 
of other places where police organizations exist, shall, as occasion 
may require, aid the Society, its members or agents, in the en- 
forcement of all laws which are now, or may hereafter be, enacted 
for the protection of dumb animab. 

A room at number 826 Broadway, comer of Twelfth Street, 
was selected as beadquarters, and books were opened by th% 
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treasurer, Mr. Wm. M. Murray, for membership and donations. 
Membership increased rapidly, fiiuds accumulated, a code of by- 
laws was adopted and tbc new organization speedily took effect- 

The only law pertaining to animal protection in the State at 
this time read aa follows: 

" Every person who shall maliciously kill, or wound any horse, 
ox or other cattle or sheep belonging to himself or another, or 
shall maliciously and cruelly beat any such animal belonging to 
himself or another shall upon conviction be adjudged guilty of a 
miademeacor." 

As will be seen this law applied otily in a limited way to horses, 
cattle and sheep. It frequently occurred at this time that butchers 
tied lamha and calves by their legs, paid little or no attention to 
the matter of feeding or watering, piled the animals into carts 
four or five deep, and drove them through the streets with heads 
hanging over the sides, grinding against the wheels. This was no 
offense under the law. Neither was it an offense to maltreat or 
needlessly kill a cat or dog; or to abandon a horse or mule, hav- 
ing a leg broken, or to turn out of its stable a sick or diseased 
animal to die from lack of food and exposure. 

These and kindred cruelties were not considered by law. It 
therefore became necessary to have the statute amended to this 
end. President Bergb appeared before the legislature and urged 
more effectual legal provision for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals along the lines above indicated. Such a law was passed 
on April 19. The first arrest was that of a butcher, who was 
carting calves in the manner above referred to. He was con- 
victed and fined ten dollars. In the face of opposition the So- 
ciety during its first year prosecuted 119 offenders, and obtained 
a good proportion of convictions. Ridicule was regularly cast 
on the efforts of the Society to enforce the law, and many of its 
supporters became discouraged. But the indomitable will of 
President Bergh held it together, oiid the results of its work 
gradually won larger favor. No opportunity was lost for en- 
forcing the penalties prescribed by law, but effort did not end 
here. The preventive purpose of the Society was kept steadily 
in view. Mr. Bergh was indefatigable. In addition to physical 
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and literary work, he lectured re^^ilArly on the theme of his life's 
work. In the summer of 1867, he delivered an address before the 
Putnam County Agricultural Society on " Our Dumb Chattels.'' 
An audience of over three thousand listened to the novel ideas 
advanced by the speaker, that animals have rights which men are 
bound to respect. A deep impression was made by this and 
numerous other lectures delivered in different parts of the state 
during this year. 

The need of drinking fountains for horses, cattle and smaller 
animals was early impressed on Mr. Bergh. And in less than a 
year ten were erected in the city. An accurate count kept by a 
person stationed at one of these fountains, showed that during 
three hours on a day in August, 1867, 850 men, women and chil- 
dren, 80 horses and 10 dogs used the fountain. 

The Society conducted a vigorous crusade against the butchers. 
They were forced to adopt the more humane method of carrying 
animals to abattoirs: Four-wheeled vehicles, that gave room to 
stand and move about with comfort, were adopted. The condi- 
tion and treatment of the horses employed by omnibus corpora- 
tions aim) came in for attention. These animals were usually 
lame, sore and emaciated as a result of overwork in drawing 
immense, crowded vehicles. Opposition was strong. The courts 
were not friendly. But ultimately, direct recourse to the owners 
of stage lines resulted in a rule providing for the dismissal from 
employment of any driver maltreating his animals or driving 
them when lame. 

Twenty-two years ago the over-loading of horses attached to 
street-railway cars was an evil, unusually difficult to check. The 
press and public opinion were favorable to some definite legis- 
lative restrictions, limiting the car-load to a certain number of 
passengers. Hut the interests hostile to such a regulation were 
too powerful to make its enactment possible. Mr. Bergh de- 
termined to test the efficiency of existing law, and in a case tried 
in the Court of General Sessions, he succeeded in obtaining a 
conviction. This was later upheld by the Supreme Court. This 
vigorous application of the statutes for the prevention of cruelty 
did much to afford relief both to beast and passengers. 

Mr. Bergh was persistent in securing enforeement of the law 
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in this regard. He was almost dailj seen Btanding in the center 
of one of the street-railroad tracks, obstructing tlie passage of a 
packed ear. When he demanded that " those horses be unLar- 
nessed and taken back to the stable," he was jeered and booted at 
by the surrounding mob. No argument could move him, and the 
horses did go before he would move from hb position. One of 
Mr. Bergh's most determined opponents in the state legislature 
was Jacob Sharp, the president of the principal street railway 
company in New York City. Mr. Bergh tried for years to secure 
the passage of a law making it a misdemeanor to salt the street- 
car tracks for tbe purpKise of melting the snow. Year after year 
his efforts were thwarted; but the companies behind Mr. Sbaip 
ultimately (ired of the fight, and the coveted law was enacted. 

Mr. Bergh also sought to enforce the humane laws in private 
places. Dog and cock fights were a prevalent form of brutal 
amusement, the suppression of which was a prime object of the 
Society's actirities. These efforts were largely successful, even 
though tbey were carried out in the face of underband opposi- 
tion that endangered the lives of Mr. Bergh and his active asso- 
ciates. 

During the early life of the Society, Mr. Bergh served as 
president, acting agent, and legal counsel. In 1S70 tbe work 
had expanded so far as to call for differentiation of these func- 
tions, and Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry became associated with the 
Society as legal counsel. 

In 1S71, it became necessary to amend the Society's charter, 
to enable it to take and to hold real estate. The necessary amend- 
ment was enacted at the instance of Mr, Bergh and Mr. Gerry. 
At about this time a benevolent Frenchman, named Louis Bonard, 
died and bequeathed bis property to tbe Society. Mr. Bergh did 
not meet Mr. Bonard until just before his death, when he sent 
for Mr, Bergh to visit him at St, Vincent's hospital. " I have," 
said tbe sick man, " long entertained a deep regard for the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and I have be- 
queathed to it all my property, as there is no cause which so 
entirely possesses my sympathies as the one it represents." H's 
will left property amounting to more than $100,000 to Mr. 
Bergh's society. The will was contested on the ground that Mr. 
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Booard was not menUlly sound; that be believed in the trans- 
migration of human souls, and that his motive in making the 
legacy was for his self-protection in the future stage of what 
be supposed his existence might be, should his soul become ab- 
sorbed in the body of an animaL' 

Prior to 1869, horses that had fallen sick, or had been injured 
in the streets, suffered much, and many were left to die in their 
tracks, owing to the lack of a proper vehicle to transport them to 
hospitals for treatment. This difficulty was remedied by Mr. 
Bergfa, who designed and had constructed an ambulance for the 
removal of disabled animals. This was of the type now very 
familiar in all large cities where animal protection is made a 
subject of specific provision. 

In 1871 the crusade of the Society against the feeding of dis- 
tillery refuse to cattle began. This fight lasted for many years. 
Obstacles were regularly thrown in the way of Mr. Bergfa by the 
local judiciary, which from time to time refused to recognize 
Mr. Bergfa's right to appear in the case, to accept the recorded 
judgment of scientific authorities or to hear the testimony of 
medical experts bearing on the matter. There was no abatement 
of activity, howe\'er, and finally with the powerful assistance of 
the late Frank Leslie, of the New York Herald and of other 
prominent newspapers the swill-milk establishments were so 
thoroughly exposed that the State authorities were aroused to 
the need for action. This resulted ultimately in the closing of 
the objectionable pens. 

The clipping and singeing of horMS, the check-rein, docking, 
pigeon-shooting, vivisection and kindred cruelties were among the 
many combated by Mr. Bergfa with characteristic constancy of 
purpose. The progress of the New York Society contributed 
greatly to the formation of such societies in other cities and states, 
with similar laws as a basis of their action. Mr. Bergh*s lecture 
tour late in 1873, beginning in Buffalo, and continuing at intervals 
of a day or two in Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, St. Louis, Louis- 

•ror S«port of this cas# m« 16 Abbott*! Practtet Bcpts. sew ttrtas, 
psft 128w 
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ville, Ciaeitinali and Columbus,' aided tlie movcuteut, as did the 
exhibit at Ibe Centeniiial Anniversary Celebration in 1876. 

In 1873, Mr. Bergh and Mr. Gerry succeeded in having the bill 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals while in transit from 
state to stale passed by Congress, after a long and bitter fight. 
An interesting phase of the campaign developed on the occasion 
of one of the hearings before the Congressional Committee hav- 
ing the bill in charge. Mr. Bergh, while defending the bill, was 
amazed to find a large, enthufiiaiitic audience of persons he had 
never seen before. He subsequently discovered that they were 
largely represeatatives of numerous patent cars for transporting 
animals by rail, large orders for which they expected to receive 
when the bill should become a law. Mr. Qerry succeeded in hav- 
ing a " twenty-four hour " law, covering the same matter, passed 
in the New York legislature. 

In 1875, at the annual meeting of the Society, Mr, Bergh made 
this announcement : 

" It is with infinite satisfaction that I report the formation of 
a society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. And it will 
afford you likewise, I am sure, an ei(ual shore of pleasure to know 
that to this Society is due in a great degree the consummation of 
this important fact. That the sad case of little Mary Ellen, so 
wisely conducted to a happy result, was the nucleus of its crea- 
tion, there is little doubt; and that the sufferings of that tittle 
fraction of humanity inspired the kind heart of John D. Wright 
to take a leading part in its formation and usefulness is also true. 
Nor should I fail to make mention that to Mrs. Charles C. 
Wheeler are due the honor and credit of first calling our atten- 
tion to the deplorable condition of that child. Mr. Qerry has 
prepared an act of incorporation (Laws of 1875, chapter 130), 
which includes many of our most eminent and humane citizens, 
and it has already been presented to the legislature." 

This announcement chronicles the first steps in the formation 
of the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren as an oflfehoot of the work of animal protection. 

■In tbf foanf of tbli tout be addressed tbe ETDDgellcul Alliance and 
tbe Bpleoppal CoavpDtloD. and wns Ihc meaaa of haviag a aew cnnoa 
codBrined, to the effect tbnt Proleatsnt Eplstopnl clereymen should at 
least oBce a fear devote a sermon to tbe sin ol crueltr to Bnlmali. 
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The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals during 
Mr. Bergh's lifetime web distinctly a one-man power. In 1878, 
Mr. Bergb is reported to have said : '^ I hate to think what will 
become of this Society when I am gone."* Although some years 
before this, in addressing a meeting of members of the Society 
he said in the course of some remarks outlining the causes of the 
remarkable growth of the Society : ^ The time must come, how- 
ever, when we shall be compelled to surrender approved work 
unto the hands of others, and I feel as certain as it is possible 
for me to be of anything, that our successors will not allow its 
utility and eflkiency to recede from it" Whether or not this 
was the expression of a hope more than of connction it is of 
course impossible to say. Hut when Mr. Bergh died on March 12, 
1888, he left the Society and the work for which it stood in the 
community at large in a prosperous condition. The headquarters 
of the Society at Twenty-second Street and Fourth Avenue had 
become a veritable museum of curiosities collected to illustrate 
the different forms of cruelty practiced against dumb animals. 
Countless cruelties had been suppressed or minimized, the idea 
had spread to other cities, states and countries, and hundreds of 
auxiliaries had sprung up in all parts of the world. Mr. Bergh* 

• Sew York World. March 18. 18S8. 

* I*vrbap« A further word aboold b« Mid aboat Mr. B«rf b. Mld« frosi 
bla actlTltlM •• SD •ntlcmeltj proptgandlat. 

Altboufb bla llf« waa a w^rj actlva ooe. ba found time to iDdalga 
llterarj IncllDatlooa. He wrote aeveral playa. ooe of wblcb waa pro* 
duced Id fbUadelpbla and Id addition to tbla be pobllabcd a Tolame of 
talea and aketcbea entitled " Tbe RtreeU of New York." 

Mr. Bergb'a figure waa of coarae a Terj familiar one about tbe dtj. 
Ilia appearance waa atrlklng. Ilia face waa lonf and tbln, mucb r^ 
aembllng tbe picture of I>on Quixote, wltb aunken ejea and promlneat 
cbeek l>onea. Ilia attire waa alwajra faultleaaljr neat. 

He bad a great foodneai for tbeatrea and be rarelj mlaaed a ** flrat 
nlgbt'* Ilia aallow face waa a verj familiar ooe to tbe flrat-nlgbt 
aodleorea. Bealdea being fond of drama, be waa aometbing of a Teralfler. 
Ilia plajra and vereea were uaualljr of a aentlmental or aatlrlcal kind. In 
middle life be wrote aome veraea wblcb be called *' Marrted Off." Tbla 
waa dealgned to abow tbe folly of acbeming motbera wltb marrlageabia 
daugbtera. It waa pubilabed In Londoo wbere tbe crltlra gave It merrl> 
leaa treatment. It waa later pubilabed again In tbla dty. but It agala 
failed to receive a cordial reception, and It waa allowed to fall Into 
obllTloB for fifteen yeara. wbeo Mr. Bergb rerived It for a priTata readtag. 
Tba fallurt of tbe poem did not dlacouragt Mr. Bergb, for ba aftarwmr^ 
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was in constant correspondence with these up to the time of his 
death. 

After Mr. Bergh's death, the Society, in spite of vicissitades 
of management, continued to grow in resources and in the magni- 
tude of its work. Its present activities are dealt with elsewhere 
in this report. 

wrote a play on the same sabject He also wrote " The Portentous Tele- 
gram ** and ** Love's Alternative.*' The latter was produced by amatenrs 
at the Union League Theatre In 1881. It was a failare. Daring the 
time that the Count Johannes was before the public, Mr. Bergh was 
recognised as one of his most earnest champions. 

But Mr. Bergh's fame rests on his work as a friend of dumb beasts, 
not on that as a writer. 
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APPENDIX III 

List of Humane Education Oboanizationb 

American Humans Education Socdrt. 
Guy Richardson, Sec., Boston, Maas. 

Kiw York State Humane Education Socort. 

W. O. Stillman, M.D., Pres.; Mm. H. Clay Preston, Sec^ 
1055 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, New Yoric 

Rhode Island Humane Education Society. 

Mrs. M. L. Hull, Sec., 126 Ridge Street, Providence, R. I. 

Humane Education Societt or Denver. 

Dr. Mary Bates, Pres. ; Ellis Meredith, Sec., "^ The BeUvoir,"" 
Denver, Colo. 

Syracuse Humane Educational SoaETY. 

Mrs. Arthur J. Wells, Pres., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Humane Education CoMMrrncE or the Caufornu Club. 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Sec., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Pennsylvania Humane Education Sohety. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The National Humane Aluancb. 

(L. M. Seaver, Sec., 105 East 22d Street, N. Y.) Docs some 
educational work. 
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APPENDIX IV 

List of State Humane Fedebations 

New York State Convention of Anti-cbublty Socistibs. 

Hon. Robert J. Wilkin, Pres.; H. Clay Preston, Sec., 105 
Schermerhom Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Federated Humane Societies of Pennstlvanu. 

Frank B. Rutherford, Pres.; Thomas S. Carlisle, Sec., 36 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Michigan State Humane Assocution. 

W. E. TaUmadge, Pres. ; Mrs. A. F. Branch, Sec., 409 Water 
Street, Manistee, Mich. 

State Humane Association of California. 

John Partridge, Pres.; Matthew McCurrie, Sec., 2514 16tb 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Indiana Humane Assoctation. 

H. G. Hawekotte, Pres.; H. A. Pershing, Sec., South 
Bend, Ind. 
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APPENDIX V 

Ukrid States Depasthknt or AGRicuimTRS, Buuau of Bio- 
logical SuBVET— Circular No. 70. C. Habt Mragiiv, 

Cmsr or Bureau 



DiRBcroRT or Officials and OROAinzATiovs Ck>KCBRina> with 
THE Protection of Birds and Game, 1909' 

The tenth annual Directory of ofileials and organixatioiia eon- 
cemed with the protection of birds and game in the United States 
and Canada has been arranged on the same plan as the directories 
issued each year since 1900, and has been revised to July 15, 1909. 
The addresses are grouped under four headings — State Officials, 
National Organizations, State Organizations, and Audubon So- 
cieties. 

The object of this Directory is to present, in convenient form, 
the names of persons to whom application may be made for in- 
formation respecting game laws. It also shows the date of estab- 
lishment of each State commission or wardenship, the changes 
which occur in such offices, and the publications issued by game 
officiabi. As many of the present fish and game commissions 
originated as fish commissions, the year when each was established 
and that in which it assumed jurisdiction of game are griven. 

In 41 states the enforcement of game laws is intrusted to game 
commissionem, wardens, or other State officers; in 5 others — 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Nevada — to county 
wardens; in Virginia to city and magisterial district wardens; in 
Arkansas to sheriffs and similar local officers; and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the Metropolitan Police. The first special 

* rr»Tl<N» cdltlou of this Directory httrt httn pobllsbtd as drmUrs 
of tb# Btolofflcal Sanrej m follows: 1000. No. 2S: 1001. No. SS; 1003. 
No. S5: lOOS. No. 40; 10O4. Na 44: lOOS, No. 60; lOOS, Na M; 1007. 
No. S3 : lOOS, No. SS. 
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State officials charged with preservation of game were the moose 
wardens appointed in Maine in 1852 and the ducking police of 
Miaryland appointed in 1872. The first State commissions whose 
jurisdiction was extended to include this work were the fish com- 
missioners of California and New Hampshire in 1878. Several 
national organizations are interested in the protection of birds 
and game, of which two are really international. In addition, 
state associations and many local organizations cooperate in the 
work of protecting game in 26 states. One of these associations 
was organized in 1844, another in 1865, and 3 others were estab- 
lished more than twenty-five years ago. Similar organizations 
have been formed in 8 provinces of Canada, of which one in Nova 
Scotia was established in 1853 and one in Quebec in 1859. Fi- 
nally, 37 states have Audubon Societies, organized especially for 
the study and protection of non-game birds. 

Persons interested in game protection are requested to notify 
the Biological Survey of any errors or changes in addresses in 
order that necessary corrections may be made in future editions 
of the Directory. 

T. S. Palmer, 
Assistant in Charge of Game Preservation, 

Approved : 
James Wilson, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

United States Department of Agriculture 

[Jurisdiction extended to game protection by Act of May 25, 1900.] 

Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

Chief of Biological Survey, C. Hart Merriam, Washington, 
D. C. 

Assistant in Charge of Game Preservation, T. S. Palmer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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State Oiticials 

(For Infonnatloo retpectlng the gmme Uwt In •!«!€• and tenltorlM 
which hare do 8tate wardma addrcaa aa followa: Afoate — ficcrctary of 
Afrlmlture. WaahlDgtoo, I>. C. ; iirtaiMaa — Recratary of Stata, Llttla 
Bock ; FloH d o Chaa. G. Mecarg»«* rmatllla. Lake CooDty : Oeo rg ia C, L. 
Darta, Warm Rprlnga ; HattaU — Wm. Alanaoo Bryan. Blahop lloaaiiBB, Hono- 
lalu: J:ral«c*r— B. II. Nobba, 606 20th atrcet. Loalarllla: Mi§9i$9ip^t--~ 
MllM Carroll. Yasoo City; »r«d»— Sacretary of RUta, Caraoo City: 
Virginia— L, T. Chrtatlan. 1012 Baat Broad atrcet, RlchOBond. 

The came lawa arc publlahed In pamphlet form In all tha aUtaa azcapt 
Gaorgla and UawalL] 

AJahawM 

State Gafme and Fish Commiananer. Office esUbliBhed February 

19, 1907; term, four years. 
John H. Wallace, Jr., Montgomery (term expires January, 

1913). 
Publications: Game Laws; Biennial Reports — last report, 1908. 

Alaska 

Game Warden. Office established May 11, 1908; appropriation 
firKt available Jaly 1, 1909; term, pleasure of Governor. 
P. F. Vian, Kenai; John J. King, Dutton; Christopher C. 
Shea, Seward ; A. R. Gamer, Circle City. 

Ariitma 

Fish and Game Commissioners. Commission established 1887; 
term, two years. 

Theo. T. Swift, Safford. 

SecrDtar>% W, L. Pinney, Phoenix. 

John G. Verkamp, Flagstaff. All terms expire April 1, 1911. 
Publications: Game Laws. 

Califontia 

Board of Fish and Game Commissioners. Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners established April 2, 1870; jurisdiction extended to 
game 1878; title changed 1909; term, pleasure of Goremor. 

Pmident, Oeorge Stone, 200 Cherry street, San Francisco. 

W. F. Van Sicklen, 1531 Central arenne, Alameda. 
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IL J. Connell, 405 Sontii Hill 
Chief Deputy, Chas. A. Vogekang, 
ing, Saa FraneiBeo. 
PmbUctakmB: Flsfa and Game Lawi; 
port, 1908. 

Coiorofdo 

Stat^ G^me and Fiak CommiatUmer. Offiee of Slake FiA G 
miflsiooer established Ifaivh 10, 1877; jui i wii etion 
to gaaae, 1891. Present ofBee estafalidied Apiil 27, ISBBf 
term, two yean. 
Thomas J. Holland, Boom 4, Capitol hoilding. DaiTcr ittrm 

expires April 1, 1911). 
Deputy State Game and Fish COTunissknier, James A SUmi, 
DenTer (term expires April 1, 1911). 
PmbUc^iions: Game and Fish Laws; Biennial Bepoit — lasl lepcMif 
190S. 

Comnectieut 

Camjmisnon of FisherieB and Gnmt, Appointment of C<Mnmi&- 
sioners on Fisheries first authorized in 1867. Jurisdiction 
extended to game, with establishment of present Comnuasion, 
April 30, 1S95; term, two years. 
Presideut, George T. Mathewson, Thompson viUe. 
Seerelarj', E. Hart Geer, Hadlyme. 

E. Hart Fenn, Welhersfield. All terms expire July 1, 1911. 
C>i!iee of the Commission, Room 66, State Capitol, Hartford. 
P^bUcQtions: Fish and Game Laws; Biennial Reports — last re- 
port, 1908. 

Delaware 

Delaware Game Protective Association* Incorporated Mareh 28, 
1879. 
President, A. D. Poole, comer Seventh and West streets, Wil- 
mington. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Edward G. Bradford, Jr., "Wilmington. 
Publications: Game Laws. 

'From 1897 to 1809 the title wai State Forest, Game, and Fish Com- 
missioner. 
* Acts at a State Game Commission. 
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Disiriei of Columbia 

MetropoUtam Police.* 
Superintendent, Maj. Richard Sylvester, Washington. 
Harbor Master, Lieut. J. R. Sutton, Washington. 

Idaho 

Fish and Gaw^e Warden. Office established March 13, 1899; term, 
two yeare. 
Wm. N. Stephens, Boise (term expires March, 1911). 
Chief Deputy, B. T. Livingston, Boise (until su cce ssor is ap- 
pointed). 
Publieati<m9 : Fish and Game Laws; Biennial Reports — last re- 
port, 19(». 

THimna 

State Game Commiseioner. Office established April 24, 1899; 
term, that of Governor (four years). 
Dr. John A. Wheeler, Springfield (term expires January, 1913). 
Publieatiom: Game Laws. 

Indiana 

m 

Commieeioner of FiskerieM and Game. Office of Commissioner of 
Fisheries established in 1881 ; jurisdiction extended to game 
and birds, and present office established February 13, 1899; 
term, four yeara. 
Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus (term expires May 3, 1911). 
Chief Deputy, E. E. Earle, Room 119, State House, Indian- 
apolis. 
PnbUeaiione: Fish and Game Laws; Biennial Reports — last re- 
port, 1908. 

Iowa 

State Fish and Game Warden. Office established October 1, 1897 ; 
term, three years. 
G. A. Lincohi, 234 Oranby Block, Cedar Rapids (tenn expires 
March 31, 1910). 

* Bat jQrtedlctJM ovtr mattera ptrtalalBf to 
IS 
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Publications: Fish and Game Laws; Biennial Reports — ^last re- 
port, 1908. 

Kansas 

State Fish and Game Warden. Office of Commissioner of Fish- 
eries established 1877. Present office established July 1, 
1905; term, four years. 
Col. T. B. Murdock, Eldorado (term expires June 30, 1913). 

Publications: Fish and Game Laws. 

Louisiana 

Board of Commissioners for the Protection of Birds, Game, and 
Fish. Established July 9, 1908; term, four years. 
President, Frank M. Miller, 605 Maison Blanche Building, New 

Orleans. 
Dr. Oscar Dowling, Shreveport. 

James B. Tucker, Natchitoches. All terms expire 1912. 
Office of the Board, 605 Maison Blanche Building, New Orleans. 
Publications: Fish and Game Laws. 

Maine 

Commissioner of Inland Fisheries and Game. Appointment of 
Commissioners of Fisheries authorized February 21, 1878; 
jurisdiction extended to game 1880. Present Commission 
established March 8, 1899; term, three years. 
Chairman, L. T. Carleton, Augusta (term expires July 1, 1910). 
J. W. Brackett, Phillips (term expires January 25, 1911). 
Edgar E. Ring, Orono (term expires July 25, 1909). 
Publications: Fish and Game Laws; Biennial Reports — last re- 
port, 1908. 

Maryland 

Game Warden. Office established April 4, 1896; reorganized 

April 10, 1904; term, two years. 
Horace F. Harmonson, Atlantic Hotel, Berlin (term expires 

April, 1910). 
Publications: Game and Fish Laws; Bulletins; Reports. 
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Board of Special (Ducking) PoUcs.* Established 1872; reorgan- 
used 1880; term, two yean. 

Frederick C. Lawder, Havre de Grace, Harford County. 

G^rge J. Schirling, Perryman, Harford County. 

William Heverin, Charlestown, Cecil County. 

Richard Rickard, North East, Cecil County, All terms expire 
May, 1010. 
Special Policeman (for protection of wild fowl on Elk and Bo- 
hemia rivers). Office established 1884; term, two years. 

John Clay, Elkton, Cecil County (term expires May, 1910). 

Ma$8achu$etU 

Commi$$ioner9 of FiaherieM ofkl Game, Organized 1865; jurisdic- 
tion extended to game 1886 ; term, five years. 
Chairman, Dr. George W. Field, State House, Boston (term 

expires December 28, 1909). 
Superintendent of Hatcheries, John W. Delano, Marion (term 

expires December, 1010). 
George H. Garfield, Brockton (term expires 1913). 
Office of the Commission, Room 158, State House, Boston. 
Publicatiom : Fish and Game Laws; Annual Reports — last re- 
port, 1908. 

Michigan 

Game, Fish, and Foreetry Department. Established as a Game 
and Fish Warden Department, March 15, 1887; reorganized 
1907; term, four years. 
Warden, Charles S. Pierce, Lansing (term expires 1911). 
Chief Deputy, Charles N. Smith, Petoskey (term expires 1911). 
Publicatiom: Biennial Reports — last report, 1908. 

Minnesota 

Board of Game and Fiah Commiseionere. Appointment of Com- 
missioners of Fisheries originally authorized March 5, 1874. 
Office of [State] Game Warden created March 8, 1887; term, 

* State oOlcera a|>polBtfa from ITarford aad Odl cooatlis for tbt pro- 
t#ctloo of wild fowl on tbt Basqntluuiiui FUu at Um baad of C b as t pos fct 
B«J. 
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fonr years. Present Board established April 20, 1891; termi 
six years; reorganized 1901; term now, fonr years. 

President, 0. J. Johnson, Glen wood (term expires 1913). 

First Vice-President, John H. Grill, Sherbum (term expires 
1910). 

Second Vice-President, J. A. Wessel, Crookston (term expires 
1912). 

Secretary, Robert Hannah, Fergus Falls (term expires 1911). 

Executive Agent, Carlos Avery, St. Paul (term expires 1910). 

Superintendent of Fisheries, S. F. Fullerton, St. PauL 

Office of the Board, State Capitol, St. Paul. 
Publications: Game and Fish Laws; Biennial Reports; last re- 
port, 1908. 

Missouri 

Game and Fish Commissioner. Office of Game and Fish Warden 
established April 8, 1895; reorganized June 17, 1905; term, 
two years. Present office established August 16, 1909; term, 
four years. 
Jesse A. Tolerton, Branson (term expires August 16, 1913). 
Publications: Gkune and Fish Laws; Annual Reports — ^last re- 
port, 1907. 

Montana 

State Game and Fish Warden. Board of Game and Fish Com- 
missioners established March 14, 1895; term, three years. 
Replaced by present office March 18, 1901 ; term, four years. 
Henry Avare, Helena (term expires March, 1913). 
Deputy D. H. Morgan, Helena. 
Publications: Game and Fish Laws; Biennial Reports; last re- 
port, 1906. 

Nebraska 

Game and Fish Commission. Established July 1, 1901 ; term, two 
years. 
Commissioner, (Jov, Ashton C. Shallenberger, Lincoln (term 

expires January 1, 1911). 
Chief Deputy, Dan (3eilus, Lincoln (term expires July 1, 1911). 
Publications: Gktme and Fish Laws; Biennial Reports; last re- 
port, 1908. 
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Ntw Hampahire 

Board of Fi$k a»d Gam^ Commit$umen. Originslly caUbliabed 

u a Fuh CommiMioti June 30, 1865. Prewnt Board eaUb- 

liibed 1878; term, fire yean. 

Chainnan, Nalhaaiel Wenlworth, Hudson (t«iin ezpina 1912). 

Financial Agent and Secretaiy, Charla B. Clarice, Concord 

(term ezpirea Febmar;^ 11, 1911). 
Frank P. Brown, \^'hitefleld (term eipirea June 14, 1913). 
PiAlieatioiu : Fish and Oame Lawa; Biennial Reporta — last re- 
port, 1908. 

Nev Jertey 
Board of Fuk and Gawu CommUtiontrt. Appointment of Com- 
misiioners of Fisheries first authorized March 17, 1870; juris, 
dirtion extended to game, 18&1. Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners established Uarch 22, 1895; term, now four 
yean. 
Preaident, B. C. Knaer, Trenton (term ezpirea 1911). 
Treasurer, Wm. A. Logne, Bridgeton (term ezpirea 1912). 
Percival Cbryitie, Hi^ Bridge (term expires 1910). 
Ernest Napier, East Orange (term expires 1913). 
Swretarr, Walter H. Fell, Trenton. 

Fith and Oame Protector, James U, Btratton, North Long 
Branch. 
PuhlieatUuu: Fish and Game Laws; Annual Reporta — last re- 
port, 1008. 

New Mexico 
Game and fuh Warden. Office established Mareb 12, U03; term, 
two yean. 
Thomas P. Gable, .Sante Fe (tenn expiree April 1, 1911). 
Pnbticaliont: Fish and Oame Lawa, in English and Spaniah. 

New York 
Fortit, Fith, and Gamt Commitsion. Originally established as a 
CommiiMion of Fisheries in IStiS. Ufflre of Chief Oame and 
Fish Protector created in IKH8. Present commission estab- 
lished in 1895 and reorganiud March 12, 1901; tenn, four 
ycaiv. 
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Commissioner, James S. Whipple, Albany (term expires April 
15, 1912). 

Deputy Commissioner, J. Duncan Lawrence, Bloomville (to 
serve with Commissioner). 

Secretary, John D. Whish, Albany (until successor is ap- 
pointed). 

Chief Game Protector, John B. Bumham, Essex (until suc- 
cessor is appointed). 

Office of the Commission, The Capitol, Albany. 
Publications: Forest, Fish, and Game Laws; maps; Annual Re- 
ports — ^last report, 1908. 

North Carolina 

Audubon Society of North CaroUvM,* Organized March 11, 1902; 
incorporated March 6, 1903. 
President, Dr. R. H. Lewis, Raleigh. 
Secretary, T. Gilbert Pearson, Greensboro. 
Publicationa: State Game Law; circulars; Annual Reports — ^last 
report, 1908. 

North Dakota 

Game and Fish Board of Control. Established April 1, 1909; 

terms, two and four years. 
President, Herman Winterer, Valley City (term expires April 

1, 1913). 
Vice-President, J. L. Killion, Towner (term expires April 1, 

1911). 
Secretary, D. I. Armstrong, Willow City (term expires April 

1, 1911). 
J. B. Eaton, Fargo (term expires April 1, 1913). 
Thomas Griffiths, Grand Forks (term expires April 1, 1911). 
District Game Warden, Office originally established as State 

Game Warden in 1895 ; changed to District Game Warden in 

1903; term, two years. 
District No. 1 (northern). W. N. Smith, Grafton (term ex- 
pires April 1, 1911). 
District No. 2 (southern). Olaf Bjorke, Abercrombie (term 

expires April 1, 1911). 

"Acta as a State Game Commission. 
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Pmblkaiiam: Ghune and FUh Laws; Biennial Beporta; last re- 
port, 1908. 

Ohio 

Comm%$9i4mer$ of Fi$h* and Game, Appointment of Commia- 
aioners of Fiaheriea first authorized May 3, 1873; jurisdic- 
tion extended to game with establishment of present Com- 
mission of 5 members May 17, 1886; term, five years. 

President, Paul North, Oeveland (term expires May 17, 1913). 

Dr. D. W. Greene, Dayton (term expires May 17, 1912). 

Thomas B. Paxton, Cincinnati (term expires May 17, 1910). 

Oeo. W. McO>ok, Steuben ville (term expires May 17, 1914). 

J. F. Rankin, 8outh Charleston (term expires May 17, 1911). 

Secretary, Oeo. C. Blankner, Columbus (term expires at pleas- 
ure of Commission). 

Chief Warden, Gen. John C. Speaks, Columbus (term expires 
May 1, 1911). 

Office of the Commission, Columbus. 
Pmblieati(m$: Fish and Game Laws; Annual Beporta— last re- 
port, 1908. 

Oklah<ma 

SUUe Game and Fi$h Warden. Office established March 10, 1899; 
term, four years. 
Jude Askew, (Jhickasha (term expires January 1, 1911). 
P^Ueaiiom: Reports— last report, 1908. 

Oregon 

Game and Foreetry Warden. Office of Game and Fish Protector 
established in 1893; term, two years. Present office estab* 
lished February 18, 1899; term, four years. 
R. 0. Stevenson, Forest Grove (term expires 1909). 

PmbUeaium$: Game Laws; Biennial Reports— last report, 1908. 

Penneylvania 
Board of Game CommiuionerB. Board established 1895; term, 
thrpe yearn. 
President, James H. Worden, Harrisbunc (term expires 1912). 
C. K. Sober, Lewisburg (term expires November 17, 1911). 
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Wm. Heyward Myers, Williamsport (term expires 1912). 
Dr. Charles B. Penrose, 1720 Spruce street, Philadelphia (term 

expires 1911). 
John M. Phillips, 2227 Jane street, Pittsburg (term expires 

November 17, 1911). 
Arthur Chapman, Doylestown (term expires 1911). 
Secretary, Dr. Joseph Kalbf us, Harrisburg. 
Office of the Board, The Capitol, Harrisburg. 
Publications: Digest of Oame and Fish Laws; Annual Reports — 

last report, 1908. 

Rhode Island 

Commissioners of Birds, Commission established June, 1899; 
term, three years. 
Chairman, Charles H. Remington, 216 Waterman avenue, East 

Providence. 
W. (Gordon Reed, 2d, Cowesett. 
Dr. E. R, Lewis, Westerly. 
William H. Thayer, Bristol. 
A. O'D. Taylor, 11 Francis street, Newport. 
All terms expire January 31, 1911. 
Publications: Abstract of Game Laws; Annual Reports — ^last re- 
port, 1908. 

South Carolina 

Audubon Society of South Carolina.^ Incorporated February 19, 
1907. 
President, B. F. Taylor, Columbia. 

Secretary, James Henry Rice, Jr., 336 Pine street, Spartan- 
burg. 
Publications: State Game Laws; Annual Reports — last report, 
1908. 

South Dakota 

State Game Warden. Office established July 1, 1909; term, two 
years. 
W. F. Bancroft, Watertown (term expires July 1, 1911). 

* Acts as a State Qame Commission. 
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Tennessee 

State Warden of Qame, Fish, and Forestry.^ Offiee of State 
Warden established April 11, 1903; Department of Game, 
Fish, and Forestry established April 15, 1905; term, eight 



Joseph H. Aeklen, Nashville (term expires April 17, 1913). 
Publieaiums: Game, Fish, and Forestry Laws, and Reports — ^last 
report, 1908. 

Texas 

Game, Fish, and Oyster Commissioner. OflBee of Fish and Oyster 
Commissioner established 1895; jurisdiction extended to game 

1907. 
R. H. Wood, Roekport. 
Chief Deputy, R. W. Loranoe, Austin. 
Offlee of the Game Commissioner, Austin. 

Utah 

State Fish and Game Commissioner. Offiee of State Fish and 
Game Warden established 1897; term, two years. Present 
offiee established March 9, 1899; term, two years. 
Fred. W. Chambers, Salt Lake City (term expires April 5, 
1911). 
Publications: Fish and Game Laws; Biennial Reports — ^last re- 
port, 1906. 

Vermont 

Fish and Game Commissioner. Fbh Commission established 
1867; reorganized as a Fish and Game Commission Novem- 
ber 22, 1892. Present office established December 7, 1904; 
term, two years. 
Henry G. Thomas, Stowe (term expires November 30, 1910). 
Publications: Fish and Game Laws; Biennial Reports — last re- 
port, 1906. 

Washington 

State Fish Commissioner and Game Warden. Office of Game 
Warden established February 6, 1890; term, four years. 
Present office established March 13, 1899; term, four years. 

*Tb« Art iMMNKl at tbt r«ctiit mmIoq of tb«> LtftaUtort. m%klng tb« 
inlMlQQtr of Affrfciiltor« M-oado StaU Wsr^fS, bss bMa dtdsrva 
idtotlooal bj tb« Sa^TMM Coort of 
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John L. Riselandy Bellingham (term expires April 1, 1911). 
Chief Deputy State Game Warden, B. C. Beebe, Bellingham. 
Publications: Fish, Oyster, and Game Laws; Annual Reports — 
last report, 1908. 

West Virginia 

Forest, Game, and Fish Warden. Office of Game and Fish 
Warden etsablished May 18, 1897; reorganized, 1909; term, 
four years. 
J. A. Viquesney, Belington (term expires April, 1913). 
Publications: Game and Fish Laws; Annual Reports — ^last re- 
port, 1908. 

Wisconsin 

State Warden, Office established May 5, 1891; term, two years. 
Capt. G^rge W. Rickeman, Madison (term expires June, 
1911). 
Publications: Fish and Game Laws. 

Wyoming 

State Game Warden. Office of Fish Commissioner established 
1879;* jurisdiction extended to game, 1895. Present office 
established February 15, 1899; term, four years. 
D. C. Nowlin, Lander (term expires February 20, 1911). 

Publications: Game and Fish Laws; Annual Reports — last re- 
port, 1908. 

Canada 

Alberta 

Department of Agriculture." Office of Chief Game Guardian es- 
tablished 1905." 

Minister, W. T. Finlay, Edmonton. 

Chief Game Guardian, Benjamin Lawton, Edmonton. 
Publications: Game Laws; Annual Reports — last report, 1908. 

* From 1882 to 1884 the duties were performed by a board of six Fish 
Commissioners. 

>* Has jurisdiction over matters pertaining to game. 

" Prior to 1905 the duties were performed by the Chief Game Guardian 
of the Northwest Territories, an officer first appointed In 1902. 
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BrUiik Columbia 

Provimeial Oame and Forest Warden. Offiee established 1905. 

A. Bryan Williams, Fairfield Building, Vaneouver. 
PubUeaiioni: Oame Laws; Annual Reports — last report, 1906. 

Manitoba 

Department of Agriculture and Immigration.^ Offlee of Chief 
Game Guardian established August, 1898. 
Minister, R. P. Roblin, Winnipeg. 
Chief Game Guardian, Charles Barber, Winnipeg. 
Publieatiam: Game Protection Act; Annual Reports — last report, 
1906. 

New Brunswick 

Crown Land Department.^ Office of Chief Game Coounissioner 

established 1878; title changed to Chief Wardens, 1909. 
Surveyor-General and Chief Ranger, W. C. H. Grimmer, St 

Stephen. 
Deputy Surveyor-General, T. G. Loggie, Frederieton. 
Chief Fishery, Game, and Fire Wardens: 

District No. 1, Dennis Doyle, Newcastle. 

District No. 2, A. E. O'Leary, Richibucto. 

District No. 3, W. J. Dean, Musquash. 

District No. 4, John McGibbon, St. Stephen. 
Over»eer of Fisheries, C. U. McCulley, Chatham. 
P%^lieatians : Game Laws; Annual Reports— last report, 1908. 

Newfoundland 

Department of Marine and Fisheries.'* Established March 10, 
1898. 

Game Preservation and Inland Fisheries Board (15 members) 

authorized May 10, 1906; organized 1909. 
Minister, A. W. Piccott, St. Johns. 
Deputy Minister, A. C. Goodridge, St. Johns. 
Secretary of Fisheries Board, Judge D. W. Prowse, Box 1187, 

St. Johns. 
President of Game Preservation Board, Minister of Marine and 

Fisheries. 
Publications: Annual Reports — last report, 1908. 
*Hss JortodlctloB or^r nsttert perUtolBg to gsm*. 
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Nova Scotia 

Board of Game Commissioners. Established April 16, 1908. 
(Duties formerly exercised by Nova Scotia Game and Inland 
Fishery Protection Society.) 
Chief Game Commissioner, J. A. Knight, St. Paul Building, 

Halifax. 
Associate Commissioner, A. 0. Pritchard, New Glasgow; C. 
R. Kelly, Yarmouth. 

Ontario 

Department of Public Works — Game and Fisheries Branch, Of- 
fice of Chief Game Warden established 1892; office of Super- 
intendent of Game and Fisheries established 1907. 
Minister, J. 0. Reaume, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
Superintendent of Game and Fisheries, E. Tinsley, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto. 
Publications: Game Laws; Annual Reports — ^last report, 1908. 

Prince Edward Island 

Game Inspector. Office established April 21, 1906; term, pleas- 
ure of Lieutenant-Gk)vemor in Council. 
E. T. Carbonell, Box 85, Charlottetown. 
Publications: Annual Reports — last report, 1908. 

Quebec 

Department of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries — Fisheries and 
Game Branch. Office of Game Superintendent established 
June 10, 1884; reorganized in 1897 and 1906. 

Minister, Charles Devlin, Quebec. 

Deputy Minister, J. Dufault, Quebec. 

General Superintendent of Fisheries and Game, Hector Caron, 
Quebec. 

Assistant Superintendent of Fisheries and Game, Eug. Hamel, 
Quebec. 

General Inspector of Fisheries and Game, J. A. Belisle, Quebec. 
Publications: Fish and Game Laws, in French and English; 
Annual Reports — ^last report, 1908. 
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8a»katckewan 

Departfmem of Agriculture.^ Office of Chief Omme OiurdiAii 
established 1905;** term, pleasure of Commissioner of Agri- 
eoltnre. 
Commissioner of Agrieoltare, W. Rl Motherwell, Begins. 
Deputy Commissioner, W. J. Rutherford, Regina. 
Chief Game Guardian, T. N. Willing, Regina. 
PubUeatiom: Annual Reports — last report, 1908. 

National Oboakizations 

AjnoucAK Bison Socdbtt. Organized December 8, 1905. 
President, William T. Homaday, 185th street and Southern 

Boulevard, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, Ernest Harold Baynes, Meriden, N. H. 

AjnoucAN ORKrrHOiiOGisTs' Union. CoMMrrrcB on Pbotiction 
OF North American Birds. Established October 1, 1884. 
Chairman, A. K. Fisher, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Boons and Crockett Club. Founded December, 1887. 

IOd« of the ob|«cti of the Clob It the prto^rTitloo of tbt larg* fasit 
of tbto constry bj fartberlBg legteUtioo for tbat parpoec. tad hf 
■Mtottng In cofordiis •sitting Itwt.) 

President, W. A. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Secretary, Madison Grant, 11 Wall street, New York, N. Y. 

Caxp Fire Club of America. Organised 1903; incorporated 
1904. 
President, Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos Cob, Conn. 
Seeretary, Arthur F. Rice, Flatiron Building, New York, N. Y. 

League of Axerican Sportsmen. Organised January 18, 1806; 
incorporated June 1, 1898. 
President, G. 0. Shields, 1061 Simpson street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, H. M. Beach, 1061 Simpson street. New York, N. Y. 

Lewis and Clark Clue. Organized January, 1905. 
President, Wm. M. Kennedy, .'^27 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

*■ Bm JortodlctioB oTer nattert pertaHilBs to fa»«. 
*• Prior to 1S06 th« dotifs wvrt perfom^ by tbo Cblof OasM Ossr^laa 
of tao NorUwaat TorrltorlM, aa ofllcor Srat appolatad la ltd. 
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Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. S. Brown, 523 Wood street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

National Association of Gahe and Fish Wabdens. Organized 
July 20, 1902 ; reorganized February 11, 1904. 
President, William F. Scott, Chouteau, Mont. 
Secretary, Chas. A. Vogelsang, Merchants' Exchange, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

National Association of Audubon Societies. Organized as a 
national committee April 4, 1902; incorporated January 5, 
1905. 
President, William Dutcher, 141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, T. Gilbert Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 
Office of the Association, 141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

New York Zoological Society. Incorporated April 26, 1895. 

[This society takes an active part in the protection of birds and game.] 

President, Prof. Henry Fairfield Osbom, 850 Madison avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, Madison Grant, 11 Wall street. New York, N. Y. 

North American Fish and Game Protective Association. 
Organized January 30, 1900. 
President, W. E. Meehan, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Secretary-treasurer, E. T. D. Chambers, Quebec. 

State Organizations 

California Game and Fish Protective Association. Oi^ganized 

May 26, 1900. 
President, H. W. Keller, 668 Pacific Electric Building, Los 

Angeles. 
Secretary, A. R. Orr, Visalia. 

Connecticut Fish and Game Protective Association. Or- 
ganized June 17, 1909. 

President, Theodore Sturgis, Fairfield. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Capt. Washington A. Coster, Box 
127, Uncasville. 

Delaware Game Protbctivb Assocution. (See p. 176.) 
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Oami akd Fish PBOTBcnvs Assocutiok of thx Dibtuot or 
COLUHBLL Organixed Febniary 3, 1887. 

President, Dr. W. 8. Hmrhan, 1339 K. street NW., Wash- 
ington. 

Seeretsry-treasurer, Dr. W. P. Toong, 419 Tenth street NW., 
Washington. 

OiOBGiA 8tatb Oaks and Fish PBOTBcnvs Assocution. Or- 
ganized May 18, 1909. 
President, C. L. Davis, Warm Springs. 
Secretary, Barschall Andrews, Columbus. 

Iowa Fish and Gami PBOTEcnvi Assocution. Ineorporated 
May 14, 1908. 
President, M. C. Matthews, Dubuque. 
Secretary, Jules C. Qregoire, 639 Main street, Dubuque. 

KxsTUCKY Fish akd Oamk FBomcnvn Assocution. Organ- 
ized February 22, 1909. 
President, Joeeph G. Sachs, Sachs Law Building, Louisville. 
Secretary, E. H. Nobbe, 506 Twentieth street, Louisville. 

B£aink Sportsxkn's Fish and Oaxi Assocution. Chartered 
1893. 
President, D. M. Parks, Pittsfield. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Gen. E. C. Farrington, Augusta. 

Mabtland Statb Gams and Fish Protbctivi Assocution. 
Organized Mareh 5, 1895; incorporated May 13, 1898. 
President, George Dobbin Penniman, B. and 0. Building, Bal- 
timore. 
Secretary and Attorney, Talbott Denmead, 213 St. Paul street, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts Fish and Gams Pbotbcti\'b Assocution. Char- 
tered March 20, 1877. 

(Fomerly the MAMacbiwetts Angleni* AModatloo. Cbarttrcd March 
IS. 1874.] 

President, Salem D. Charles, City Hall, Boston. 

SecreUry, Henry H. Kimball, 748 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Thi MiaiiOAN Association. Organized April 19, 1907. 
President, W. B. Mershon, Saginaw. 
Secretary, Fred George, Detroit. 
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UiOHiGAN State Oahe and Fish Pbotbctive Lbagux. Organ- 
ized 1880. 
President^ B. S. Woodliff, Jackson. 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. C. Sterling, Jr., Monroe. 

Missouri Game akd Fish Pbotbctive League. Organized Feb- 
ruary 26, 1902; incorporated July 2, 1902. 

President, A. E. Winkelmeyer, Union Biscuit Co., Sixth and 
Carr streets, St. Louis. 

Corresponding Secretary, E. T. Orether, 6208 Etzel avenue, St. 
Louis. 

State League of Missouri Sportsmen. Organized November, 
1908. 

President, Judge J. E. Guinotte, Kansas City. 

Secretary, H. B. Walmsley, 318 Keith & Perry Building, Kan- 
sas City. 

Montana Fish and Game Protective Association. Organized 
January 27, 1901. 
President, Bichard A. Harlow, Helena. 
Secretary, A. L. Palmer, Helena. 

Association of New Jersey Sportsmen for the Protection 
AND Propagation of Game. Organized October 12, 1907. 
President, George Batten, 93 Union street, Montclair. 
Secretary, Edward Winslow, 180 Walnut street, Montclair. 

New York Association for the Protection of Game. Founded 
May 20, 1844; incorporated 1884. 
President, Col. Alfred Wagstaff, 29 Madison avenue, New York, 
Secretary, Bobert B. Lawrence, 45 Broadway, New York, 

New York State Fish, Game, and Forest League. Organized 
1897; incorporated April 16, 1898. 

[Formerly the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish 
and Game. Organized 1866.] 

President, Dr. F. S. Honsinger, Syracuse. 
Secretary, L. C. Andrews, Elmira. 

North Dakota Game and Fish Protective Assocution. Or- 
ganized May 22, 1907. 
President, W. W. Cook, Fargo. 
Secretary, W. B. Bell, Agricultural College. 
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[Ohio] Cuvna Club of Cikoikkatl Organixed February 5, 
1874; ineorponted June 21, 1881. 

(FMmtrlj the Ohio Bute Sodetj for the Protection of Qamt and Fish. 
Organiaed June 14, 1871.) 

President, John E. Bmoe, Cnvier Club, Cincinnati 

Secretary, Edwin B. Innea, Cnvier Club, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoica State Oaks and Fish Pbotecttvb Association. 
Organized December 11, 1908. 
President, 8. H. Harris, Oklahoma City. 
Seeretaxy, J. C. Clark, Oklahoma City. 

OaaooN Fish akd Oaks Assocutiok. Organized January 28, 
1899. 

President, Dr. P. 8. Langworthy, First and Morrison streets, 
Portland. 

Secretary, A. E. Qebhardt, 424 Chamber of Conuneree Build- 
ing, Portland. 

TsKKsssn Oaks and Fish Pbotbcitve Association. Incor- 
porated December 20, 1904. 
President, Joseph H. Acklen, Nashville. 
Seeretaxy and Treasurer, Thomas M. Hart, Nashville. 

Tkxas Oaki Pbotsctivb Assooation. Organized April, 1006. 
(Tbe original aaaodatlon of tbla namt waa organiaed In Sept, ISSS.] 

President, J. J. Stevens, San Antonio. 

Seeretaxy, Col. O. C. Ouessaz, San Antonio. 

Vbikont Fish and Oaks Lkaoub. Incorporated November 21, 
1890. 
Prandent, Maxwell Bvarts, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Seeretaxy, H. 0. Thomas, Stowe, Vt. 

Eastirn Srobx Oaks PROTECTn-E Assohation of Viboinia. 
Organized 1893; incorporated March, 1894. 
President, J. W. Bowdoin, Blozoro. 
Secretary and Treasurer, T. W. Blackstone, Accomac. 

VnunnA State Oake PBOTECTn-E Association. Organized Feb- 
ruary 15, 1905. 

President, Dr. J. B. Fisher, Midlothian. 

Secretary-treasurer, L. T. Christian, 1012 East Broad street, 
Richmoiid. 
14 
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Washington State Game and Fish Protective Association. 
Organized December 4, 1903; incorporated. 
President, Frank A. Pontius, Seattle. 
Secretary-treasurer, H. Rief , 320 Jefferson street, Seattle. 

West Virginia Fish and Game Protective Ajssocution. Or- 
ganized November 14, 1906. 
President, R. H. Smith, Ronceverte. 
Secretary-treasurer, L. C. Crile, Clarksburg. 

Wisconsin Game Protective Association. Organized 1899. 
President, Joseph Fischer, 818 Thirty-first street, Milwaukee. 
Secretary, Adolph Raeth, 836 Twenty-fifth street, Milwaukee. 

[Wisconsin] Northwestern Game Protective Association. 
Organized December 5, 1904. 
President, Gen. Joseph B. Doe, 309 Wells Building, Milwaukee. 
Secretary, E. L. Tracy, 507 Pabst Building, Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin State Game and Fish Protective Association. 
Organized March 23, 1909. 
President, Edward L. Kelley, Manitowoc. 
Secretary, H. C. Bemdt, Manitowoc. 

Fish and Game Protective Assocution of Alberta. Organ-^ 
ized January, 1907. 
President, R. A. Darker, Calgary. 
Secretary-treasurer, Dr. E. Sisley, Calgary. 

Manitoba Game Protective Association. Organized 1905. 
President, A. L. Hamilton, Portage la Prairie. 
Secretary-treasurer, J. P. Turner, 339 Main street, Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick Fish, Forest, and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. Organized June 12, 1907. 
President, C. Fred Chestnut, Fredericton. 
Secretary, J. J. F. Winslow, Fredericton. 

Nova Scotia Game and Inland Fishery Protection Societt. 
Organized March 18, 1853. 
President, L. G. Power, Halifax. 

Secretary-treasurer, Harris L. Tremaine, Queen Building, 
Halifax. 
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PiopuBS* Oamx and Fish Pbotiotivk Assocunoir or Nova 
SOOHA. Organized 1906. 
President, H. D. Rnggles, Annapolis. 
Seeretary and Treasurer, Frank W. Russell, Halifax. 

OifTARio Forest, Fish and Gami Pbotbctivs Assocution. Or- 
ganized June 7, 1905. 

Acting President, Oliver Adams, 55 Glen Road, Toronto. 

Secretary-treasurer, A. Kelly Evans, Empire Building, 64 Wel- 
lington street West, Toronto. 

PanrcB Edward Island Gaks and Fish PROTBcnvB Assocu- 
tion. Organized September 1, 1905. Incorporated April 
21, 1906. 

President, Albert E. Morrison, Chariottetown. 

SecrKary, E. T. Carbonell, Box 85, Chalottetown. 

Provincx of Qukbbo Assocution ior thi Protiction of Fish 
AND Game. Oiiganized February 23, 1859. 
President, H. G. Elliott, Montreal. 
Secretary, J. R. Innes, Imperial Bank Building, Montreal. 

Sportsxkn's Fish and Gams Protiotivb Assoqation of thx 
Province of Quebec. Incorporated 1901. 
President, E. G. Joly de Lotbini^re, Quebec. 
Secretary, E. T. D. Chambers, Quebec. 

Saskatchewan Game Protective Assogation. Organized 
August 10, 1906. 
President, Dr. D. Low, Regina. 
Secretary, W. M. Van Valkenburg, Regina. 

Audubon SoaETiES* 

lOrgaalMd for the stndj and protection of birds. Bodttlta mot hMrd 
froo IB IOCS art marked with an aatartak <•).) 



President and Acting Secretary, E. G. Holt, Montgomery. 
Secretary, . 

Arizona. Organized April, 1908. 
President, Herbert Brown, Tucson. 
Secretary, Mrs. Harriet B. Tbomber, Tucson. 

■ rft9 HaUooal AModatSoB of Aodoboo SodtUM, Mt p. ISO. 
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California. Organized May 31, 1906. 

[Local societies organized at Bedlands, April 17, 1809, and Pasadena* 
March 25, 1904.] 

President, Dr. David Starr Jordan, Stanford University. 
Secretary, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, 306 Avenue 66, Los Angeles. 

Connecticut. Organized January 28, 1898. 
President, Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, Fairfield. 
Secretary, Mrs. William Brown Glover, Fairfield. 

Delaware. Organized April, 1900. 
President, A. D. Poole, comer Seventh and West streets, Wil- 
mington. 
Secretary, Mrs. Wm. S. Hilles, 904 Market street, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia. Organized May 18, 1897. 

President, Hon. Job Barnard, 1306 Rhode Island avenue, 

Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Miss Helen P. Childs, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Florida. Organized March 2, 1900. 
President, L. F. Dommerich, Maitland. 
Secretary, Mrs. I. Yanderpool, Maitland. 

Illinois. Organized April 1, 1897. 
President, Ruthven Deane, Room 913, 135 Adams street, 

Chicago. 
Secretary-treasurer, Miss Mary Drummond, Spring Lane, Lake 

Forest. 

Indiana, Organized April 26, 1898. 
President, Amos W. Butler, 52 State House, Indianapolis. 
Secretary, Miss Florence A. Howe, 2043 Hillsdale avenue, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa. Organized April 5, 1898. 
President, Mrs. W. B. Small, Waterloo. 

Secretary, Mrs. William F. Parrott, 302 Franklin street, 
Waterloo. 

Kansas. Organized October 2, 1908. 
President,. Richard H. Sullivan, Wichita. 
Secretary, Frank E. McMullen, Wichita. 
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LouioiAKA. OrganijBed November, 1902. 
Prendenty Prof. Geo. £. Beyer, Tulane Univeruty, New 

Orleans. 
SeereUry, Mn. Perdval Wraigfat, 460 Pine street. New Oiieans. 

Madti. Organised Jaly 31, 1902. 
President, Prof. A. L. Lane, East Winthrop. 
8eeretary, Arthur H. Norton, 22 Elm street, Portland. 

Mabtlakd. Organised 1906. 

President, . 

8eeretary, Miss Minna D. Starr, 2400 North Charles street, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusrts. OrganijBed January, 1896. 
President, William Brewster, 145 Brattle street, Cambridge. 
Seeretary and Treasurer, Miss Jessie E. Elimball, Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, Boston. 
Chairman Protection Committee, Ralph Hoffmann, Belmont. 

MiCHiGAir. Organised February, 1904. 
Acting President, Wm. Aikman, Jr., 4 Walker Block, Detroit 
Secretary, Jefferson Butler, 121 Qrummond avenue, Detroit. 

MiKVBSOTA. Organised June 1, 1897. 
President, John W. Taylor, 206 Globe Building, St. PauL 
Secretary, — ^— . 

MississiPPL Organised November 13, 1907. 
President, Wm. Hemingway, Jackson. 
Secretary, Andrew Allison, Ellisville. 

MissocBi. Organised June 14, 1901; reorganised December 10, 
1907. 
Piwdent, H. R. Wahnsley, 318 Keith A Perry Building, 

Kansas City. 
Secretary, Sidney J. Hare, 3224 Campbell street, Kansas City. 

NnsASKA. Organised June, 1902. 
President, Dr. Solon R. Towne, Continental Building, Omaha. 
Secretary, Miss Joy Higgins, 527 Park avenue, Omaha. 

Nkw Hampshikb. Organised April 6, 1897. 
Praident, Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke, North River road, Man- 
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Secretary, Miss Sarah Hazard, 100 Harrison street, Man- 
chester. 
New Jersey. Organized May, 1897. 

President, Alexander Gilbert, 318 West Eighth street. Plain- 
field. 

Secretary, Miss Julia S. Scribner, 510 East Front street, 
Plainfield. 

New York. Organized February 23, 1897; incorporated Novem- 
ber 23, 1904. 
President, Prof. Henry Fairfield Osbom, 850 Madison avenue. 

New York. 
Secretary, Miss Emma H. Lockwood, Scarboro. 
North Carolina. Organized March 11, 1902; incorporated 

March 6, 1903. (See p. 182.) 
North Dakota. Grand Forks Society organized 1903; State 
Society organized April, 1904. 
President, Dr. 0. G. Libby, Grand Forks. 
Secretary, Mrs. G. F. Buediger, 517 South Sixth street, Grand 
Forks. 
Omo. Organized December 14, 1898; incorporated March 22, 
1900. 
President, William Hubbell Fisher, 13 Wiggins Block, Cin- 
cinnati. 
Secretary, Miss Katherine Rattermann, 510 York street, Cin- 
cinnati. 
Oklahoma. Organized 1902; incorporated June 16, 1906; re- 
organized June 25, 1907. 
President, Dr. H. 0. Scott, Guthrie. 
Secretary, Miss Alma Carson, Guthrie. 

Oregon. Organized July 1, 1902; incorporated 1909. 

[Formerly the John Burroughs Bird Society, organized in 1900.] 

President, W. L. Finley, Milwaukee. 

Secretary, Dr. Emma J. Welty, 321 Montgomery street, Port- 
land. 
Pennsylvania. Organized October, 1896. 

President, Witmer Stone, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, 
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SeereUry, Mi» EUxabeth Wilson Fiaher, Room 22, 524 Walnat 
street, Philadelphuu 

*Rhooi Island. OrgsnuEed October, 1897. 
Praidenty Dr. Albert D. Mesde, Brown University, Providence. 
Seeretary, Miss Alice W. Wilcox, 165 Prospect street, Provi- 
dence. 

South Cabouka. Organised January 4, 1900; incorporated 
February 19, 1907. (See p. 184.) 

Sooth Dakota. Organijeed March, 1907. 
President, Charles E. Holmes, Sioux Falls. 
Secretary, George A. Pettigrew, Sioux Falls. 

TsxAS. Organized 1903. 

President, 

Secretary, M. B. Davis, Waco. 

VnucOKT. Organised September 2, 1901. 
President, Prof. J. W. Votey, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington. 
Secretary, Carieton D. Howe, Essex Junction. 

Ynanru. Organised December 11, 1908. 

(Local tod^tlcs orsanlicd at Olen Carlyn. Jtue 8, 1901. and Falls 
Chorcb. September 20. ISOS.] 

President, Mrs. Moses D. Hoge, Jr., 308 East Grace street, 
Richmond. 

Secretary, Miss Belle FiUpatrick, 306 East Main street, Rich- 
mond. 

Washivotov. Organised April 20, 1907. 
President James Illingworth, 2201 Harvard avenue North, 

Seattle 
Secretary, H. Rief, 320 Jefferson street, Seattle. 

Wisconsin. Organised April 20, 1897; reorganised June 10, 
1908. 

President, R. H. Denniston, State University, Madison. 

Secretary-treasurer, Charles E. Brown, State Historical Li- 
brary, Madison. 



APPENDIX VT 
Chabteb of the Amebioan Society fob the Pbeven- 

TION OF CbUELTY TO AnIMALS 

AN ACT to incorporate '' The American Society fob the Pre- 
vention OP Cruei/ty to Animals/' Passed April 10, 1866, 
by the Legislature of the State of New York — Vol. I,, Chap. 
469, page 1019, of the Laws of 1866. 

Sec. 1. That John T. Hofihian, Henry Grinnell, J. J. Astor, 
Jr., Geo. Bancroft, Shepherd Knapp, James T. Brady, John A. 
Dix, Marshall 0. Roberts, James Brown, Horatio Potter, Thos. 
H. Taylor, Erastus Brooks, Chas. P. Daly, Moses Taylor, Geo. 
T. Trimble, John D. Wolf, Henry W. Bellows, Peter Cooper, 
Francis B. Cutting, Wm. H. Aspinwall, John Van Buren, Hamil- 
ton Fish, Daniel Parish, John J. Cisco, A. Oakey Hall, John 
McCloskey, Wm. C% Bryant, Edward G. Steele, Horace Greeley, 
Sam'l B. Ruggles, James Lenox, August Belmont, Moses H. Grin- 
nell, Wm. H. Webb, Jas. Gallatin, Harper Brothers, Jas. J. 
Roosevelt, C. V. S. Roosevelt, Alex. Stewart, D. C. Kingsland, 
Jas. W. Gerard, Joseph P. Beach, Geo. T. Olyphant, Oliver S. 
Strong, Henry Clews, Archibald Russell, Benjamin R. Winthrop, 
John A. Kennedy, Daniel Carpenter, Geo. W. Dilks, Chas. Ad- 
doms, Geo, Griswold, Simeon Draper, Robert L. Stewart, Andrew 
Warner, Alex. T. Stewart, Daniel Butterfield, A. C. Kingsland, 
E. A. Washburn, M. S. Beach, John D. Jones, Frank Leslie, Wm. 
Coventry, H. Waddell, Chas. A. Bristed, Thomas C. Acton, Wm. 
McMurray, James Leonard, A. D. Russell, Henry Bergh, all of 
the City of New York, and such other persons as may be asso- 
ciated with them, in conformity to this act, and their successors, 
are hereby constituted and created a body corporate, by the name 
of "The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals," 

soo 
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Sb& 2. The oflfteera of the said corporation shall consist of a 
Piendenty ten Yiee-PresidentSy one Secretary, one Treasurer, an 
Exeeative Committee of fifteen members, and such other officers 
as shall from time to time seem necessary to this Society. 

8ia 3. The foregoing officers shall be chosen from among 
the members of the Society. 

Sia 4. A library may be created for the use of the Society. 

Sic. 5. The said Society, for fixing the terms of admission 
of its members, for the government of the same, for the election, 
changing, and altering the officers above named, and for the gen- 
eral regulation and management of its affairs, shall have power 
to form a code of By-Laws, not inconsistent with the laws of 
this State or of the United States, which code, when formed and 
adopted at a regular meeting shall, until modified or rescinded, 
be equally binding as this act upon the Society, its officers and 
members. 

Ssa 6. This Society shall not, in its corporate capacity, hold 
real estate exceeding in value, at any one time, the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars.* 

Swc 7. The police force of the City of New York, as well as 
of all other places where police organizations exist, shall, as occa- 
ssoQ may require, aid the Society, its members or agents, in the 
enforceoient of all laws which are now, or may hereafter be, 
enacted for the protection of dumb animals. 

Sna S. One-half of the fines collected through the instru- 
mentality of the Society, or of its agents for violations of such 
laws, shall accrue to the benefit of said Society.' 

Saa 9. The provisions of this act shall be general, within 
the boundaries of the State. 

Sna 10. This act shall take effect immediately. 

> A « —dta la 1871 by allowiaf rtrcooe from mil estate to bt $50,000 
per aaaim. 

A rn —dta la iseo. allowiaf tbt boldlns of property "not to eiceed la 
raloe three mlllloo dolUn.'* 

*Tbe Lawt of ISST prorlde that oil flnee shall Inare to the Society. 

**A11 aaea, peAaltIca, or forfeltoree. Impoeed or collected, for Tlolatloo 
of any lawa enacted for the preTeotloo of cruelty to aaloMla, aoat be 
paid oa deaaad to the Society.'* Bee Chapter 490. Uwa of ISSS. 
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Amendment of Chabteb 

An Act relative to the acquisition of real property by The 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
to amend the Charter thereof. Passed 7th March, 1871. 

The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Sec. 1. The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, a Corporation created by an Act of the Legislature 
of this State, passed April 10th, 1866, is hereby authorized and 
empowered to take, hold, use, and enjoy all the lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments which were, by the last will of Louis Bonard, 
devised unto the said Corporation, for the uses and purposes in 
said will expressed. And all the estate, claim, right, title, and 
interest of the people of this State, of, in, and to said lands, tene- 
ments and hereditaments, and every part thereof are hereby re* 
leased, granted, confirmed to, and vested in said Corporation. 

Sec. 2. The Sixth Section of an act entitled '' An Act to in- 
corporate The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,'' passed April 10th, 1866, is hereby amended, and 
shall read as follows: 

§ 6. This Corporation shall be capable of taking, holding, and 
enjoying any real property by virtue of any deed, or of any 
devise contained in any last will of any person, whomsoever, sub- 
ject to the provisions of law relative to devises by last will. But 
this Corporation shall not, in its corporate capacity, hold real 
estate, the yearly income derived from which shall exceed the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars.* 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act contained shall in any manner 
affect the rights of any heir or creditor of the late Louis Bonard. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 

* Amended 1800, Chapter 558, Laws of 1890, allowing yearly revenue 
to be $250,000, and to hold *' property not exceeding in value three million 
dollars.*' 
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By-Laws of The Amebioai? Society fob the Pbeven- 

TioN OF Cruelty to Animaub 

The Ameriean Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animale 
hereby adopts and decUree the following to be the By-Lawe 
of the Society. 

Chafteb I. Title 

The title and name of this Society is ^ The American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.^ 

Chaptir II. OBjBcm 

The objects of this Society are : to provide effective means for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals throughout the United States; 
to enforce all laws which are now, or may hereafter be, enacted 
for the protection of animals; and to secure by lawful means the 
arrest, conviction and punishment of all persons violating such 
laws. A further object of the Society shall be to instruct the 
people to be kind to animals by the dissemination of humane 
literature and other effective methods. 

Chapter III. Msitbebs 

1. The Society shall consist of Annual, Life, and Honorary 
Members. 

2. Annual Members are those who pay dues annually in 
advance. 

3. Life Members are those who pay at one time one hundred 
dollars. 

4. Honorary Members shall be chosen on account of some con- 
spicuous act of mercy to the brute creation, or material aid to 
the purposes of the Society, and shall be entitled to vote at any 
meeting thereof. 
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5. Members shall be eleeted by the Board of Managers as fol- 
lows : all nominations of candidates ^hall be made in writing and 
presented at a meeting of the Board of Managers, by a member 
of the Society, and together with the name of sach member, 
entered on the minutes. The persons thos nominated, when 
elected by the Board of Managers, by a majority vote of the 
members thereof present and voting, shall, on payment of the 
annual dues if elected an Annual Member, and without such pay- 
ment if elected as an Honorary Member, become members of 
the Society accordingly. 

6. Any member of the Society may on due notice and for cause 
be expelled by a two-thirds vote of the Board of Managers. 

7. Any member over twenty-one years of age and not in 
arrears shall be entitled to vote at any meeting of the Society. 

8. Any member may resign from the Society by letter in writ- 
ing to either the President or Secretary, stating his intention so 
to do. 

Chapter IY. Officers and Board of Managers 

1. The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Board of 
Managers, consisting of twenty-one members of the Society. 

There shall be elected at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Board in January of each year, from the Board of Managers, a 
President, a Vice-president, a Secretary and a Treasurer, to serve 
for one year or until their successors are elected. 

The Board of Managers, at its regular monthly meeting in 
January, 1907, shall be classified by lot into three classes, each 
of which shall consist of seven members. The members of each 
class shall hold office for one, two and three years, respectively. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Managers in 
January, 1908, there shall be elected by the Board of Managers, 
seven members of the Board of Managers in place of those whose 
terms will then expire; the Managers so elected shall serve for 
three years or until their successors are chosen. Thereafter at 
each succeeding regular annual meeting in January, seven mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers shall be similarly elected to serve 
for three years or until their successors are chosen. 

All nominations for members of the Board of Managers shall 
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be made by a nominating committee to be composed of six mem- 
ben, of which three shall be chosen by the Board of Managers, 
and three elected by the Society at large, at its annual meetings. 
The members of such committee to serve for one year only, or 
until their successors are appointed or elected* 

2. The Board shall have full power to fill all vacancies which 
may occur from time to time in its own number and in any of 
the said offices, and in its discretion remove any officer, or any 
member of the Board of the Society by an affirmative vote of 
fourteen members of the Board present and voting at a meeting 
thereof convened as hereinafter provided. 

3. The Board of Managers shall be convened by the Secretary 
when 80 directed by the President, or Vice-president, or three 
members of the Board. A written or printed notice of the time 
and place of the meeting shall, at least three days previous thereto, 
be mailed to, or left at the residence, or place of business of 
each member of the Board. Five members of such Board present 
at its meeting so convened, shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

4. The Board of Management shall have the management, 
investment, control, and disposition of the affairs, property and 
funds of the Society; and shall designate an incorporated bank 
or trust company in the City of New York, where the said funds 
shall from time to time, as they accrue, be deposited by the 
Treasurer. 

5. It may from time to time determine the salary or pecuniary 
compensation of all officers, agents, and employees of the 
Society. 

6. It may also direct the appointment of the necessary clerks 
and servants of the Society (other than those ebewhere pro- 
vided for in these By-Laws), in such manner and with such 
powers, duties, privileges, and compensation as it may from time 
to time determine. 

7. It shall make and establish from time to time all orders, 
rules, and regulations for the government of such clerks and 
servants; and also of the memben of the Society in the ezereise 
hy them of the powers conferred by law. 
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8. It shall have power in its discretion to declare vacant the 
seat of any of the members of its own body, who shall have been 
absent from its meetings for three successive months, and also 
by a vote of a majority of the whole Board to remove from its 
own body any members for cause. 

9. All members of the Society shall be elected by the Board 
of Managers. 

10. It may in its discretion remit the annual dues of any mem- 
ber or class of members of this Society; and may drop from the 
roll of members, without further notice, the name of any mem- 
ber of the Society neglecting for two successive years to pay the 
annual dues. 

11. The Board of Managers shall hold meetings for the trans- 
action of business at least once in every month, at such time and 
place of meeting as it may designate. Special meetings of the 
Board shall be called by the Secretary at any time, as provided 
in Sub-Division 3 of this Chapter. 

Chapter V. President 

1. The President shall be the chief executive officer of the 
Society. At all the meetings of the Society, and of the Board 
of Managers, on the arrival of the appointed hour, and the pres- 
ence of a quorum, the President, or, in his absence, the Vice- 
president, or, in the absence of both, a Chairman pro tern, shall 
immediately take the chair, call the meeting to order, and preside. 

2. The President shall have charge of the Headquarters of the 
Society, and its records and Library, and the employment of all 
clerks and other employees, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Managers. 

3. He shall make regular monthly reports to the Board of 
Managers, and annual reports to the Society. 

Chapter VI. Secretary 

1. The Secretary shall keep in suitable books to be provided 
for that purpose, at the Society's Headquarters, true copies of 
all letters written by him on behalf of the Society; and shall 
preserve, on proper files, at the said Headquarters, all letters 
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raeeived by him on the same aeeoant; and at eaeh stated meeting 
of the Soeiety or the Board of Managers shall respectively report 
the eorrespondenee and read the same, or such parts thereof as 
may he required. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary also to give dae notice 
of the time and place of all meetings of the Society and Board 
of Managers. 

Chapter VII. Trkasurib 

1. The Treasurer shall supervise all accounts and with the 
President shall safely keep all contracts, certificates of stock, se- 
curities, and muniments of title belonging to the Society. The 
Treasurer shall collect the dues and keep the funds of the Society, 
and disburse the same under the direction of the Board of Man- 
agers. He shall deposit the funds, in the name of the Society, 
in some incorporated bank or trust company in the City of New 
York, to be designated for that purpose by the Board of Mana- 
gers; and the said funds, thus deposited, shall be drawn out of 
the said bank or trust company only on the check of the Treas- 
urer, or Assistant Treasurer, countersigned by the President of 
the Society, or in his absence or disability by the Vice-president. 

2. The Treasurer shall, previous to the annual meeting of the 
Society, prepare and submit to the Board of Managers, for audit, 
a detailed account of his receipts and disbursements on account 
of the Society during the past year; and which annual account, 
duly audited, he shall present, with his general report, to the 
Society, at its annual meeting. He shall produce to the Board 
of Managers or any committee appointed for that purpose, all 
original vouchers, papers, books of account, and other evidence 
of receipt and disbursement whenever he may be so required. 

3. An Assistant Treasurer may be appointed by the Board of 
Managers, who shall hold office at the pleasure of the Board, and 
is authorixed to sign checks drawn on account of this Society, 
countersigned by the President. 

CUAPTCR VIII. SUPOUKTEKDEKT 

1. A Superintendent shall be appointed by the President, with 
the approval of the Board of Managers, and hold office during 
its pleasure. 
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2. The Saperintendent shall, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, have the general supervision and control over all the Special 
Agents mentioned in the next chapter of these By-Laws. 

3. He shall receive for his services such salary or pecuniaiy 
compensation as may be determined from time to time by the 
Board of Managers. 

Chapter IX. Agents 

1. This Society has no general agents authorized to bind it, or 
to incur pecuniary obligations in its behalf, by their acts or omis- 
sions. No such agents shall be at any time created or appointed 
by any of its oflBcers. 

2. The Special Agents of the Society shall be appointed from 
time to time by the President, with the approval of the Board of 
Managers, and may be removed by the President at will. They 
shall be subject to and governed by such rules and orders as he 
may prescribe and issue, consistent with these By-Laws. 

3. The appointment of every Special Agent shall be in writ- 
ing signed by the President, under the seal of the Society. 

4. Special Agents shall receive such salary or pecuniary com- 
pensation for their services as may be from time to time deter- 
mined by the Board of Managers. 

5. Only Special Agents (except the officers mentioned in the 
Fourth Chapter of these By-Laws) may, upon being designated 
according to law, as Agents of this Society, make lawful arrests, 
and by lawful means bring before any court or magistrate thereof 
having jurisdiction, offenders found violating the provisions of 
laws now existing, or which may hereafter be enacted for the 
protection of animals, and for the more effectual prevention of 
cruelty to animals, as in and by said laws provided. 

6. No Special Agent is authorized to incur any debt or pe- 
cuniary liability on the part of the Society by his acts or omis- 
sions, nor are any acts or omissions on his part contrary to, or 
in excess of, or unauthorized by law to be deemed as within the 
scope of his authority as such Special Agent, or as authorized, 
sanctioned, or ratified by this Society. 
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Chaptbi X. Akkual Dues 

L The umtud daes for the fiscal year, payahle in advance, 
diall be five dollars. Paymmt thereof shall be made immediately 
np<m notification of election. 

2. Any member of the Society, not in arrears, may commute 
for life all dues for membership, by the payment at one time of 
one hundred dollars; but any sum so paid in commutation shall 
be deemed forfeited to the Society upon resignation or expulsion 
therefrom. 

3. The fiscal year of the Society shall, for all purposes, com- 
mence on the first day of January, and end with the thirty-first 
day of December in each year. 

Chapter XI. Akkual Meetikq. 

1. The annual meetings of the Society shall be held on the 
second Thursday of January. Notice of time and place shall 
be posted on the bulletin in the offices of the Society, and given 
by publication in four daily papers. 

2. At the annual meeting of the Society, the President shall 
present a general report of its proceedings during the past year; 
and the Secretary and Treasurer shall also present their annual 
reports. The Society may also transact such businees as may 
properly come before it. 

Chapter XII. Special Meetings 

A special meeting of the Society may be called by the Presi- 
dent or, in the absence of the President, by the Vice-president, 
stating the object of such meeting, and also shall be so called 
when requested in writing by twenty members. 

2. Such call shall be made by keeping posted a notice of the 
time and place of such meeting in a conspicuous place in the 
Headquarters of the Society, during at least three days before 
the same is propoeed to be held; and a written or printed notice 
of the time and place of the meeting shall, at least three da>ni 
previous thereto, be mailed to, or left at the residence or place of 
business of each member of the Society, and published in four 
daily papers; also notice of time and place shall be posted on 
the bulletin m the offices of the Society. 
15 
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Chapter XTTT. Quorum 

At all meetings of the Society twenty members shall be a 
quorum for the transaction of business, but a less number may 
adjourn to a certain day, provided only one adjournment is 
allowed. 

Chapter XIV. Order of Business 

1. At all meetings of the Society, and Board of Managers, for 
the transaction of ordinary business, the order of proceedings 
shall be as follows, unless otherwise specially ordered: 

1. Reading of the minutes. 

2. Reports and communications from officers of the Society. 

3. Reports from committees. 

4. Special orders. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. Election of members. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

2. All propositions presented for the action of the Society, at 
any of its meetings, shall be in writing, when requested by the 
presiding officer, or any member. A proposition thus presented, 
when seconded, and the question thereon stated from the chair, 
shall be deemed to be in the possession of the Society, and open 
for discussion; but may be withdrawn by the mover at any time 
before amendment or decision. 

Chapter XV. Badges 

1. All Badges of the Society shall be in such form as the Board 
of Managers may designate. 

2. Each member of the Board of Managers is entitled to own 
and wear the Badge of the Society. 

3. All other Badges of the Society are to be its property, and 
are to be worn only by the Special Agents as shall be designated 
by the Board of Managers, and during its pleasure and under 
such rules as it shall prescribe. 

Chapter XVI. Ai/teration of By-Laws 

1. No alteration shall be made in any of the By-Laws of this 
Society, unless such alteration shall first be proposed in writing at 
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a meeting of the Board of Managers, and entered at length on 
their minates, with the name of the proposer, and then approved 
of by sneh Board at a subsequent meeting thereof, previous to 
which such meeting a copy of the proposed alteration shall be 
tent with the notice of the meeting to every member of the Board 
of Managers. 

2. But no alteration shall be made in either Chapter Four or 
this Chapter of such By-L<aws, except, in addition to the pro- 
visions and requirements of the first section of this Chapter, 
such alteration shall be further approved and confirmed by the 
Society at its next annual meeting thereafter, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, and voting thereat. 

3. The name of every person voting upon the approval or 
adoption of any alteration in any By-Law, and whether in the 
afilrmative or negative, shall be so entered upon the minutes of 
the meeting. This section shall apply alike to the Board of 
Managers and to the Society. 

cnAPTCR xvn 

All By-Laws and portions of By-Laws heretofore formed and 
adopted by this S<>ciety and Board of Managers are hereby re- 
scinded; and this code of By-Laws shall take effect immediately, 
as a substitute for and modification of all previous By-Laws. 
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Laws of the State of Ohio Authqeizinq Humane 

Societies 

Definiko Their Duties and Powers, and Offences 

Punishable Thereunder 

First. The Ohio Humane Society — Its Powers and Duties 
Sec. 3714. The Ohio Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, heretofore incorporated, shall be and remain a body 
corporate, under the name of " Ohio Humane Society," with all 
powers, privileges, immunities and duties heretofore possessed by 
said Ohio State Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
hereinafter specified as to county associations, and may appoint 
any person, in any county in this State where there is no such 
active association, to represent the State Society, and to receive 
and account for all funds coming to the Society from fines or 
otherwise. 

Objects of the Society 

The objects of said Society, and all societies heretofore or 
hereafter organized under Sections 3715 and 3716 of the Revised 
Statutes, shall be the inculcation of humane principles and to se- 
cure the enforcement of laws for the prevention of cruelty, es- 
pecially to children and animals, to promote which object the 
said societies may respectively acquire property, real or personal, 
by purchase or gift. 

Trustees Duties 

All property acquired by gift, devise or bequest, for special 
purposes, shall be vested in a board of trustees consisting of three 
members elected by the Society, which board shall manage said 
property, and apply the same in accordance with the terms of 
the gift, devise or bequest, with power to sell the same and re- 
invest the proceeds. 

212 
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By-LawB of Society 

Said Society may elect such oiflcen) and make sneh rules and 
regulations and by-laws as may be deemed neceiiHary or expedient 
by tbeir members for their own government and the proper man- 
agement of their affairs. 

Appointment of AgentB 

Said Society may appoint agents in any county of the State 
where no active Society exists, under Sections 3715 and 3716 of 
the Revised Statutes, to represent the Society and to receive and 
account for all funds coming to the Society from fines or other- 
wise, and may also ap|)oint agents at large to prosecute the work 
of said Society throughout the State. 

Power and Authority of Agents 

The agents of said Society, and of all societies heretofore or 
hereafter organize under Sections 3715 and 3716 of the Revised 
Statutes, whose appointment has been approved as hereinafter 
provided, shall have power to arrest any person found violating 
any law for the protection of persons or animals, or the preven- 
tion of cruelty thereto, and, upon making such arrest, shall forth- 
with convey the person arrested before some court or magistrate 
having jurisdiction of the offense, and there make complaint 
against them; but said agents shall not be authorized to make 
such arrests within any municipal corporation unless their ap- 
pointment has been approved by the Mayor thereof, nor within 
any county beyond the limits of a municipal corporation, unless 
Ibeir appointment has been approved by the Probate Judge of 
said county, and the Mayor or Probate Judge shall keep a record 
of such appointments. 

Creation of Branch Societies 

Branches of the Society consisting of not less than ten mem- 
bers may be organized in any part of the State to prosecute the 
work of the societies in their several localities under the rules 
•nd i^^golatioos prescribed by the Society. 
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Independent Societies May Become Branches 
Societies for the prevention of acts of cruelty to animals or- 
ganized in any county under Section 3715 may become branches 
of said Society by resolution, adopted at a meeting thereof, 
called for the purpose, a copy of which resolution shall be for- 
warded to the Secretary of State. 

Independent Societies for Counties, Cities and Villages 

Sec. 3715. Societies for the prevention of acts of cruelty to 
animals may be organized in any county by the association of not 
less than seven persons, and the members thereof shall, at a meet- 
ing called for that purpose, elect not less than three of their 
members directors, who shall continue in office until their suc- 
cessors are duly chosen. 

Incorporation, Power and Duties 

Sec. 3716. The secretary or clerk of the meeting shall make 
a true record of the proceedings thereat, which he shall certify to 
and forward to the Secretary of State, who shall record the 
same; the record shall continue the name by which such associa- 
tion shall have determined to be known, and from and after the 
filing of the same, the directors and associates and their succes- 
sors, shall be invested with the powers, privileges and immunities 
incident to incorporated companies; and a copy of the record, 
duly certified by the Secretary of State, shall be deemed and 
taken, in all courts and places in this State, as evidence that such 
association is a duly organized and incorporated body. 

Election of Officers, Rules and By-Laws 

Sec. 3717. Such associations may elect such officers and make 
such rules, regulations and by-laws as may be deemed necessary 
or expedient by their members for their own government and the 
proper management of their affairs. 

Powers to Appoint Agents — Agents — How Appointed — Powers — 

Remuneration 
Sec. 3718. Such associations may appoint agents who shall be 
residents of the county or municipality for which the appoint- 
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ment is made for the parpoae of proeecuting any person gnilty of 
any act of cruelty to persons or animals within this State, who 
shall have power to arrest any person found violating any of the 
provisions of this chapter, or any other law for the purpose of 
protecting persons or animals or preventing any act of cruelty 
thereto; and upon making such arrest, such agent shall convey 
the person so arrested hefore some court or magistrate having 
jurisdiction of the offense, and there forthwith make complaint 
on oath or affirmation of the offense; but all appointments by 
such associations under this section must have the approval of the 
mayor of the city or village for which the appointment is made, 
and if it exists outside of any city or village the appointment 
must be approved by the probate judge of the county for which 
the appointment is made, and the mayor or probate judge shall 
keep a record of all such appointments; provided that upon the 
approval of the appointment of any such agent or agents by the 
mayor of the city or village, the council of such city or village 
shall pay monthly to such agent or agents, out of the general 
revenue fund of such city or village, such salary as the council 
may deem just and reasonable; and upon the approval of the 
appointment of any such agent or agents by the probate judge 
of the county, the county commissioners shall pay monthly to 
such agent or agents, out of the general revenue fund of the 
county, such salary as the commissioners may deem just and 
reasonable; and provided further that the commissioners and the 
council of any such city or village may agree upon the amount 
each shall pay such agent or agents monthly, and the amount of 
salary to be paid monthly by the council of any such village to 
any such agent shall not bo less than five dollars, by the council 
of any such city not less than twenty dollars, and by the com- 
missioners of any such county not li»ss than twenty-five dollars; 
prundod that not more than one agent in each county shall re- 
ceive remuneration from the county commiaaioners under the 
provisions of this section. 
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Law Creatikq Colobado Bubeaij of Child and Aihmal 

Pkoteotioh" 

(Session Laws 190L Pp. 191-2) 

Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado : 

Section 1. That the Colorado Humane Society be and hereby 
is constituted a State Bureau of Child and Animal Protection 
for the purposes hereinafter set forth; Provided, That the said 
humane society shall accept and carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 2. The Governor, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Attomey-Oeneral shall be ex officio members of the 
board of directors of said State Bureau. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the said bureau to secure the 
enforcement of the laws for the prevention of wrongs to children 
and dumb animals; to assist the organization of district and 
county societies and the appointment of local and State agents, 
and give them representation in the State Bureau; to aid such 
societies and agents in the enforcement of the laws for the pre- 
vention of wrongs to children and dumb animals, which may now 
or hereafter exist; and to promote the growth of education and 
sentiment favorable to the protection of children and dumb 
animals. 

Sec. 4. Said bureau shall hold its annual meetings on the 
second Monday in November in each year, at the Capitol of the 
State, for the transaction of its business and the election of its 
officers, at which meeting all questions relating to child and 
animal protection in the State may be considered. 

Sec. 5. The said bureau shall make an annual report before 
the first day of January of each year to the Secretary of State, 
embracing the proceedings of the bureau for the preceding year, 
and statistics showing the work of the bureau and its agents 
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and eonnty and district societies throogfaout the State, together 
with such papers, facts and recommendatioDs as they may deem 
useful to the interests of children and dumb animals in the 
State, said report to be fully prepared for publication. The Sec- 
retary of State shall cause the same to be published in pamphlet 
or book form by the State, under the supervision of the bureau. 

Sbc. 6. The number of copies to be published of said report 
shall be two thousand, all of which shall be bound in uniform 
style every two years in one volume, and shall be distributed by 
the Secretary of State as follows: Ten copies each to the Gov- 
ernor of the State, Secretary of State and State Auditor and 
State Treasurer, five copies each to the judges of the Supreme 
Court and the Attomey-Oeneral, two to each member of the Leg- 
islature, one copy to each judge and clerk of District and County 
Courts, one copy to each board of County Conuniasioners, one 
copy to each newspaper office in the State, ten copies to the 
State University, School of Mines, State Industrial Schools and 
the Warden of the Penitentiary, two copies to each college of 
learning in the State, two copies to the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the remainder to the Bureau of Child and Animal 
Protection. 

Sbc. 7. If the said humane society shall aecept the pro- 
visions of this act, they shall certify their acceptance of the same 
to the Secretary of State and State Auditor. 
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Constitution of the Amebican Humane Education 

Society 

Article 1. The Name of this Society is The American Hu- 
mane Education Society. 

Art. 2. Its object is to carry Humane Education, in all pos- 
sible ways, into American schools and homes. 

Art. 3. There shall be nothing in its management or publi- 
cations to interfere with its receiving the full support of good 
men and women of all parties and churches whatsoever. 

Art. 4. The officers of this Society shall be a President, who 
shall be also actually, or ex officio, a member of the Board of 
Directors, Vice-presidents, a Secretary, Treasurer, Directors, and 
such other officers as the directors may from time to time elect 
or appoint. 

Art. 5. The first Board of Directors shall hold office until 
their successors are elected. All directors subsequent to the first 
Board shall be elected only by a two-thirds vote of the whole 
Board of Directors. 

Art. 6. The directors shall elect or appoint from their own 
number, or otherwise, officers of the Society heretofore named, 
and such others as they may deem proper, and they may at any 
time remove the same, and elect or appoint others. They may 
fill vacancies in their own number, and by vote of two-thirds of 
the Board increase it; they may enact by-laws for themselves 
and the Society, fix terms and conditions of membership; make 
and establish rules and orders for the government of the Society 
and its officers, and for the transaction of its business; remit the 
annual or other dues of any member of the Society; and by a 
two-thirds vote remove from their own body, or the Society, any 
member thereof, when in their judgment the best interests of the 
Society shall require the same; and generally shall, during their 
term of office, have the full and complete management, control 
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and disposal of the affairs, property and funds of the Society, 
with fall power to do all matters and things which the Society 
could do; but and except that they shall receive no pay whatever, 
and they shall not incur on account of the Society any debt 
beyond the funds which shall be actually in the treasury during 
their term of office. Nor shall any funds of the Society be loaned 
directly or indirectly to any director. 

Abt. 7. Any person may become an Active Life Member of 
this Society by paying to the Society one hundred dollars; an 
Associate Life Member by paying fifty dollars; an Active Mem- 
ber by paying ten dollars per annum; an Associate Member by 
paying five dollars per annum; an Honorary Member by being 
elected as such ; and a Branch Member by paying to the Society 
any sum not less than one dollar per annum. Children under 
eighteen years of age may become Associate Members on payment 
of one dollar per annum. Children may be made Branch Mem- 
bers on such terms as the directors may decide. 

Art. 8. At all meetings of the directors the written assent or 
dissent of any absent director shall be counted as his or her vote 
as though present. 

Art. 9. No alteration of this Constitution shaU be made, 
except upon a motion in writing made at a meeting of the direc- 
tors, entered on the minutes with the name of the member mak- 
ing it, and written notice of the same sent to each director, and 
adopted at a subsequent meeting by a vote of two-thirds of the 
whole Board of Directors. 

Bt-Laws 

1. Three members of the Board of Directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

2. The meetings of the directors shall be held monthly, and 
also whenever the President or Acting President may call the 
same. 

3. The President shall preside at all raeetbgs of the Society 
and directors and shall have the general charge, care, oversight 
and direction of the affairs and work of the Society, and the 
appointment of suitable agents to do the same. In his absence 
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or inability the directors shall choose one of their own number 
to preside. 

4. The Secretary, Treasurer and Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund shall perform the usual duties of such officers. 

5. If it shall be thought advisable to increase the present num- 
ber of directors, a conunittee shall be appointed to consult all the 
directors and report at a subsequent meeting. 
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Cebtificate of Incorporation of Thx Akxrioan 

Humane Association 

For the purpose of availing oorselves, aa individnalay and the 
American Humane Association which we represent, of the benefits 
of the laws of the United States, known as the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia, enacted March 3, 1901, as amended by 
acts approved January 31, and June 30, 1902, we, Mary Howe 
Totten and Henry B. F. Macfarland, of the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, and Sydney Richmond Taber, of the city of 
Lake Forest, State of Illinois, being of full age, and citizens of 
the United States, a majority of whom are citizens of the District 
of Columbia, being desirous of giving permanency to the Asso- 
ciation aforesaid, and associating ourselves for humane, benevo- 
lent, charitable, educational and philanthropic purposes, as here- 
inafter more particularly set forth, do here and now, for the 
purposes aforesaid, being thereto duly authorized and directed 
by said Association, make, sign, acknowledge and file, in the 
office of the Recorder of Deeds, in and for the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the United States of America, the statement and dee- 
laration following, to-wit: 

First— The name of this incorporation shall be Tin AmsucAK 
Humane Association. 

Second — It shall be a corporation for humane, charitable, edu- 
cational and benevolent purposes, and not for profit. 

Third— Its duration shall be perpetual. 

Fourth — The objects of this corporation shall be: 

(s) The prevention and suppression of cruelty, especially of 
cruelty to children and animals, and the enforcement of all 
national laws therefor; and the enforcement of national and state 
humane laws in any state or territory of the United States in 
which exists no society having for its object or one of its objects 
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the enforcement of such laws in such state or territory, respect- 
ively, and in any state or territory of the United States, in which 
such a society exists, with the written consent of such society 
thereto. 

(b) The association and cooperation of individuals and so- 
cieties and corporations (organized in the United States and 
Territories for the purpose of preventing and suppressing cruelty, 
especially cruelty to children and animals), by making such indi- 
viduals, societies and corporations members of this corporation. 

(c) The promotion of the enactment and enforcement of hu- 
mane laws. 

(d) The organization, assistance and encouragement of humane 
societies and societies for the prevention of cruelty, especially of 
cruelty to children and animals. 

(e) The owning, manufacturing, making, publishing, buying, 
selling, distributing and giving away of hmnane books, papers, 
periodicals, tracts, pictures, lanterns, slides, medals and other 
things conducive to hmnane education. 

(/) The receiving, acquiring, holding, owning, investing, and 
reinvesting, collecting, selling and conveying and using in the 
promotion and carrying out of any of its objects, and in accord- 
ance with its by-laws and the directions of grantors, testators 
and benefactors, all kinds of property, real, personal or mixed. 

Fifth — The principal office of said corporation may be located, 
and the books and records thereof kept, anywhere within the 
United States, and may be changed and transferred at pleasure. 
The officers, directors or trustees of said corporation shall be 
citizens of the United States and may reside in any state or terri- 
tory thereof. 

Sixth — The meetings of said corporation may be held in any 
state or territory of the United States. 

Seventh — The number of directors of said corporation, for the 
first year of its existence, shall be ten. 

(Signed) Henry B. F. MacFabland, 
Mary Howe Totten, 
Sydney Richmond Tabeb. 
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Texts op Illustbative State Laws foe PBBVEinioii 

OF Cbueltt to Animals 

1. Deflnilions. 

(From Penal Code of New York.) 

SicriOK 669. DeflnitioiiB. 1. The word ^ animal ^ aa used in 
this title, does not include the homan race, but includes every 
other living creature. 

2. The word " torture " or " cruelty ^ includes every act, omis- 
sion, or neglect, whereby unjustifiable phjrsical pain, suffering, or 
death is caused or permitted. 

3. The words '' impure and unwholesome milk" include all 
milk obtained from animals in a diseased or unhealthy condi- 
tion or who are fed on distillery waste, usually called ''swill,** 
or upon any substance in a state of putrefaction or fermentation. 

2. Cknaral Prohibition of Omelty. 

(From Penal Code of California.) 

Sbction 597. Killinc, Maiming, Tortnring, Etc, Animals.— 
Every person who maliciously kills, maims, or wounds an animal 
the property of another or who overdrives, overloads, drives when 
overloaded, overworks, tortures, torments, deprives of necessary 
sustenance, drink or shelter, cruelly beats, mutilates, or cruelly 
kills any animal, or causes or procures any animal to be so 
overdriven, overloaded, driven when overloaded, overworked, 
tortured, tormented, deprived of necessary sustenance, drink or 
shelter, or to be cruelly beaten, mutilated or cruelly killed; and 
whoever, having the charge or custody of any animal, either as 
owner or otherwise, subjects any animal to needless suffering, or 
inflicts unnecessary cruelty upon the same, or in any manner 
abuses any animal, or fails to provide the same with proper 
food, drink, shelter or protection from the weather, or who 
cruelly drives, rides, or otherwise uses the same when unfit for 
labor, is for every offense guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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3. Nei^ect of Feeding and Care. 

(From Penal Code of California.) 

Section 597e. Impoonding Without Food or Water. — ^Any per- 
son who impounds, or caused to be impounded, in any pound, any 
domestic animal, must supply the same, during such confinement, 
with a sufficient quantity of good and wholesome food and water, 
and in default thereof, is guilty of a misdemeanor. In case any 
domestic animal is at any time impounded, as aforesaid, and con- 
tinues to be without necessary food and water for more than 
twelve consecutive hours, it shall be lawful for any person, from 
time to time, as may be deemed necessary to enter into and upon 
any pound in which any such domestic animal is confined, and 
supply it with necessary food and water so long as it remains 
so confined. Such person is not liable to any action for such 
entry, and the reasonable cost of such food and water may be 
collected by him of the owner of such animal, and such animal 
is not exempt from levy and sale upon execution issued upon a 
judgment therefor. 

Sec. 597f . Permitting Animals to go Without Oare.— Every 

owner, driver or possessor of any animal, who shall permit the 
same to be in any building^ inclosure, lane, street, square or lot 
of any city, city and county, or township, without proper care 
and attention, shall, on conviction, be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. And it shall be the duty of any peace officer, or 
officer of the humane society, to take possession of the animal 
so abandoned or neglected and care for the same until it is re- 
deemed by the owner or claimant, and the cost for caring for 
such animal shall be a lien on the same until the charges are paid. 
Every sick, disabled, infirm or crippled animal which shall be 
abandoned in any city, city and county, or township, may, if 
after due seach no owner can be found therefor, be killed by 
such officer; and it shall be the duty of all peace officers, or an 
officer of said society, to cause the same to be killed on informa- 
tion of such abandonment. Such officer may likewise take charge 
of any animal that by reason of lameness, sickness, feebleness, 
or neglect is unfit for the labor it is performing, or that in any 
other manner is being cruelly treated; and if such animal is not 
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then in the custody of its owner, such officer shall give notice 
thereof to soch owner, if known, and may provide suitable care 
for such animal until it is deemed to be in a suitable condition 
to be delivered to such owner, and any necessary expenses which 
may be incurred for taking care of and keeping the same shall 
be a lien thereon, to be paid before the same can be lawfully 
recovered. 

4. Caxryinff of Animals. 

(From Penal Code of California.) 

Sectiok 597a. Unnaceasary Torture, Suffering or Omelty.— 
Whoever carries or causes to be carried in or upon any vehicle, or 
otherwise, any domestic animal, in a cruel or inhtunan manner, 
or knowingly or wilfully authorizes or permits to be subjected to 
unnecessary torture, suffering, or cruelty of any kind, is guilty 
of a misdemeanor; and whenever any such person is taken into 
custody therefor by an officer, such officer must take charge of 
such vehicle and its contents, together with the horse or team 
attached to such vehicle, and deposit same in some place of 
custody; and any necessary expense so incurred for taking care 
of and keeping the same is a lien thereon, to be paid before the 
same can be lawfully recovered, and if such expense, or any part 
thereof, remains unpaid, it may be recovered, by the person incur- 
ring the same, of the owner of such domestic animal, in an action 
therefor. 

5. Traaiportatioii of JAwt StodL 

(a) (From Penal Code of New York.) 

Sbctiok 663. Transporiinf Animals for More Than Twenty- 
four OonaacutiTO Hours, a Misdemeanor. — A railway corporation, 
or an owner, agent, consignee, or person in charge of any horses, 
sheep, cattle, or swine, in the course of, or for transportation, 
who confines, or causes or suffers the same to be confined, in can 
for a longer period than twenty-four consecutive hours, without 
unloading for rest, water and feeding, during ten consecutive 
hours, unless prevented by storm or inevitable accident, is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. In estimating such confinement, the time dur- 
ing which the animals have been confined witiiout rest, oo con- 
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necting roads from which they are received, most be oomputed. 
If the owner, agent, consignee, or other person in charge of any 
such animals refuses or neglects upon demand to pay for the care 
or feed of the animals while so unloaded or rested, the railway 
company, or other carriers thereof, may charge the expenBe thereof 
to the owner or consignee and shall have a lien thereon for such 
expense. 

(6) (U. S. Revised Statutes, 1906, Ch. 3,594.) 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by Senate, etc. — That no railroad, 
express company, car company, conunon carrier other than by 
water, or the receiver, trustee or lessee of any of them, whose 
road forms any part of a line of road over which cattle, sheep, 
swine or other animals shall be conveyed from one state or terri- 
tory, etc. — or other vessels carrying animals, etc., shall confine 
the same in cars, boats, or vessels of any description for a period 
longer than twenty-eight consecutive hours without unloading the 
same in a humane manner, into properly equipped pens for rest, 
water, and feeding, for a period of at least five consecutive hours, 
unless prevented by storm or by other accidental or unavoidable 
causes which can not be anticipated or avoided by the exercise 
of due diligence and foresight: 

Provided, That upon the written request of the owner or per- 
son in custody of that particular shipment, which written request 
shall be separate and apart from any printed bill of lading or 
other railroad form, the time of confinement may be extended 
to thirty-six hours. In estimating such confinement, the time 
consumed in loading and unloading shall not be considered, but 
the time during which the animals shall be confined without such 
rest or food or water on connecting roads shall be included, it 
being the intent of this Act to prohibit their continuous confine- 
ment beyond the period of twenty-eight hours, except in con- 
tingencies stated before: Provided, That it shall not be required 
that sheep be unloaded in the night time, but where the time 
expires in the night time in case of sheep the same may con- 
tinue in transit to a suitable place for unloading, subject to the 
aforesaid limitation of thirty-six hours. 
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0. Fiiditi Between Animali. 

(From the Penal Code of New York.) 

Sbction 664. Betting on Foot Fiiditi Between Birdi and 
Anhnali, a Mle d em eanor. — A person who sets on foot, instigates, 
promotes, or carries on, or does any act as assistant, umpire or 
principal, or is a witness of or in any way aids in or engages 
in the furtherance of any fight between cocks or other birds, or 
dogs, bulls, bears or other animals, premeditated by any person 
owning, or having custody of such birds or animals, is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, punishable by fine not less than ten dollars, 
nor more than one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not less 
than ten days, nor more than one year, or both. 

Sbc. 665. Keeping, etc., a Place where Animale are Fought, 
a Miademeanor. — A person who keeps, or uses, or is in any way 
connected with, or interested in the management of, or receives 
money for the admission of any person to a house, apartment, 
pit or place kept or used for baiting or fighting any bird or 
animal, and any owner or occupant of a house, apartment, pit 
or place, who wilfully procures or permits the same to be used 
or occupied for such baiting or fighting is guilty of a misde- 
meanor. Ui>on complaint under oath or affirmation to any magis- 
trate authorized to issue warrants in criminal cases, that the com- 
plainant has just and reasonable cause to suspect that any of 
the provisionii of law relating to or in any wise affecting ani- 
mals are being or about to be violated in any particular build- 
ing or place, such magistrate shall immediately issue and deliver 
a warrant to any person authorized by law to make arrests for 
such offenHes, authorizing him to enter and search such building 
or place, and to arrest any person there present found violating 
any of said laws, and to bring such person before the nearest 
magistrate of competent jurisdiction, to be dealt with according 
to Uw. 

7. Abandonment of Disabled AnimaL 

(From Penal Code of New York.) 

Sbctiok 656. Abandonment of Diaabled Anlmala— A perMo 
being the owner or poeeeeeor, or having charge or custody of a 
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maimed^ diseased^ disabled or infirm animal^ who abandons such 
animal, or leaves it to die in a street, road or public place, or 
who allows it to lie in a public street, road or public place, more 
than three hours after he receives notice that it is left disabled, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. Any agent or officer of The American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, or of any 
society duly incorporated for that purpose, or any police officer, 
may lawfully destroy or cause to be destroyed, any animal found 
abandoned and not properly cared for, appearing in the judg- 
ment of two reputable citizens called by him to view the same in 
his presence, to be glandered, injured or diseased past recovery 
for any useful purpose; or after such agent or officer has ob- 
tained in writing from the owner of such animal his consent to 
such destruction. When any person arrested is, at the time of 
such arrest, in charge of any animal, or of any vehicle drawn by 
or containing any animal, any agent or officer of said society or 
societies or any police officer may take charge of such animal 
and of such vehicle and its contents, and deposit the same in a 
safe place of custody, or deliver the same into the possession of 
the police or sheriff of the county or place wherein such arrest 
was made, who shall thereupon assume the custody thereof; and 
all necessary expenses incurred in taking charge of such property 
shall be a charge thereon. 

8. Animals, Disabled, Diseased or Unfit for Labor. 
(a) Use and Sale of Horses When Unfit for Labor. 
(From Laws of Massachusetts.) 

Chapter 185, Statutes of 1906 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person holding an 
auctioneer's license to receive or offer for sale or to sell at public 
auction any horse which by reason of debility, disease or lame- 
ness, or for other cause, could not be worked in this Common- 
wealth without violating the laws against cruelty to animals. 

Sec. 2. It ^hall be unlawful for any person to lead, ride 
or drive on any public way, for any purpose except that of con- 
veying the animal to a proper place for its humane keeping or 
killing, or for medical or surgical treatment, any horse which. 
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by reason of debility, disease or lameness, or for other eaoBSi 
could not be worked in ibis Commonwealth withont violating 
the laws against cruelty to animals. 

Ssa 3. Any licensed auctioneer violating any provision of 
this act shall forfeit his license, and any person violating any 
provision of this act shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
five nor more than one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for 
not more than six months. 

(From Laws of Pennsylvania. Act of May 6, 1900.) 

Sbctiok 1. That it shall be unlawful for any owner to offer 
for sale, or sell any horse which by reason of debility, disease 
or lameness, or for other cause could not be worked in this Com- 
monwealth without violating the laws against cruelty to animals. 

Sbc. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person to lead, ride or 
drive on any public wa^r for any purpose, except that of convey- 
ing the animal to a proper place for its humane keeping, or 
killing, or for medical or surgical treatment, any horse which by 
reason of debility, disease or lameness, or for other cause could 
not be worked in this Commonwealth without violating the laws 
against cruelty to animals. 

Sbc. 3. Any owner violating any provision of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on being convicted thereof , 
before any alderman, magistrate or justice of the peace, shall be 
fined by the said alderman, magistrate or justice of the peace, in 
a sum of not less than ten, nor more than one hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment for not more than six months, said fine to be 
paid to any regularly incorporated society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals bringing suit or prosecuting the charge. 

Sbc. 4. Any fioliceman or constable of any city or county or 
any agent of any society or association for the prevention of 
cruelty to animaUi, duly incorporated under the laws of this 
Commonwealth, shall upon his own view of any such misde- 
meanor or offence, make an arrest and bring before an alderman, 
magistrate or justice of the peace, offenden found nolating the 
provisions of this act, and any policeman or constable, or any 
agent of any society as aforesaid, shall also make arrests of such 
offenders, on warrants duly issued according to law, when aueh 
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misdemeanor or offence is not committed in view of said officer, 
constable or agent. 

(h) Legal Condemnation of Animals Past Useful and Hu- 
mane Service. 

(From Massachusetts Acts of 1907, Ch. 363.) 

Section 1. Any officer or agent of any society incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals or for the care and protection of homeless or suffering 
animals, provided he is also a constable, sheriff or deputy sheriff, 
or a police officer of any city or town, may take possession of 
any old, maimed, disabled, diseased or injured animal and apply 
to any municipal, district or police court or trial justice within 
whose district the animal is found for process to cause the same 
to be killed humanely. If the owner is known, and if, after 
reasonable search, he can be found, a copy of such application 
shall be served upon him in hand with an order of court to ap- 
pear at a time and place named to show cause why such animal 
should not be killed and its value determined. If the owner is 
not known, or if, after reasonable search, he cannot be found, 
the court shall order notices to be posted in two public places 
in the city or town in which the animal was found, stating the 
case in substance, and giving twenty-four hours' notice of a 
hearing on said application. At such hearing, if it appears that 
such animal is so old, maimed, disabled, diseased or injured as to 
be unfit for humane use, the court shall determine the value of 
the animal, and shall issue process directing any officer desig- 
nated above to kill the same humanely. From the determination 
of the value of the animal the owner may appeal to the superior 
court in the same manner and with the same effect as in civil 
actions; provided, that, if he has not been served personally with 
notice of such application, the appeal may be taken at any time 
within thirty days after he has actual notice or knowledge thereof, 
to be proved to the satisfaction of the court or justice appealed 
from, and within one year after such determination. 

Sec. 2. The value, if there be any, of the animal, as deter- 
mined by the court or by a jury, in case upon appeal a trial by 
jury is claimed within the time prescribed by law, and the reas- 
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onable eosts and expenses incurred by said officer, to be approved 
by the eoturt, shall be paid by the society whose officer or agent 
made the application for process in pursuance of which the ani- 
mal was killed. 

Sia 3. If the animal taken possession of as aforesaid has 
any infectious or contagious disease, or, for any reason, might 
lawfully be destroyed as an abatement of a public nuisance, that 
fact shall be prima facie evidence that the animal has no value. 

Sbc. 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

9. Doling. 

(a) (From Revised Laws of Minnesota, 1905.) 
SicnoK 5154. Docking Horses. — Every person who shall cut 
the bony part of a horse's tail for the purpose of docking it, 
or cause or knowingly permit the same to be done upon premises 
of which he is the owner, lessee, or user, or who shall assist in 
such cutting, shall be punished by imprisonment in the county 
jail for not lees than thirty nor more than ninety days, or by 
a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars nor more than one 
hundred dollars. Whenever a horse shall be found so cut, and 
the wound resulting unhealed, upon the premises or in the custody 
of any person, such fact shall constitute prima facie evidence that 
the offence was committed by him. All fines resulting from com- 
plaint made by an officer or agent of any society of this state 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, for any offence specified 
in this section, shall be paid to the society whose officer or agent 
made the complaint. 

(6) (From California Laws of 1907, Ch. 220.) 

Rbction 1. A new section is hereby added to the Penal Code 
to be numbered section 597a as follows: 

597a. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons to dock 
the tail of any horse, within the State of California, or to pro- 
cure the same to be done, or to import or bring into this state any 
docked hone, or homes, or to drive, work, use, race or deal in 
any unregistered docked hone, or homes, within the State of 
California except as provided in section five hundred and ninety- 
seven of this code. 

Sec. 2. A new section is hereby added to the Penal Code to 
be nombered section 597b as follows : 
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597b. Within thirty days after the passage of this act, every 
owner, or user of any docked horse, within the State of Cali- 
fornia, shall register his or her docked horse, or horses, by filing 
in the office of the county clerk of the county in which such 
docked horse, or horses, may then be kept, a certificate, which 
certificate shall contain the name or names of the owner, together 
with his or her postoffice address, a full description of the color, 
age, size and the use made of such docked horse, or horses; 
which certificate shall be signed by the owner, or his or her agent. 
The county clerk shall number such certificate consecutively and 
record the name in a book or register to be kept for that purpose 
only; and shall receive as a fee for recording of such certificate, 
the sum of fifty cents, and the clerk shall thereupon issue to such 
person so registering such horse or horses a certificate contain- 
ing the facts recited in this section, which upon demand shall be 
exhibited to any peace officer, and the same shall be conclusive 
evidence of a compliance with the provisions of section 597a 
of this code. 

Sec. 3. A new section is hereby added to the Penal Code to be 
numbered section 597c as follows : 

597c. The driving, working, keeping, racing or using of any 
unregistered docked horse, or horses, after sixty days after the 
passage of this act, shall be deemed prima facie evidence of the 
fact that the party driving, working, keeping, racing or using 
such unregistered docked horse, or horses, docked the tail of such 
horse or horses. 

Sec. 4. A new section is hereby added to the Penal Code to be 
numbered section 597d as follows: 

597d. Any person or persons violating any of the provisions 
of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor; provided, 
however, that the provisions of sections 597a, 597b, and 597c, 
shall not be applied to persons owning or possessing any docked 
pure-bred stallions and mares imported from foreign countries 
for breeding or exhibition purposes only, as provided by an act 
of congress entitled " An act regulating the importation of breed- 
ing animals " and approved March 3, 1903, and to docked native- 
bred stallions and mares brought into this state and used for 
breeding or exhibition purposes only; and provided further, that 
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a d«seription of each tach animal so broogfat into the state, 
together with the date of importation and name and addrees of 
importer, be filed with the oonnty clerk of the county where such 
animal is kept, within thirty days after the importation of such 
animaL 

10. Polaonini, or Ezpoiiire of Poiaon, or of Nails, etc 

(From Penal Code of New York-) 

Sbction 660. Animal Wantonly Poiaoned, or Attemptod to 
be Poiaoned, a Misdemeanor. — A penon who unjustifiably ad- 
ministers any poisonous or noxious drug or substance to an ani- 
mal, or unjustifiably exposes any such drug or substance with 
intent that the same shall be taken by an animal, whether such 
animal be the property of himself or another, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

Sic. 661. Throwinf Snbttanees Injurious to Animals in Pub- 
lic PlacoB, a Misdemeanor. — A person who wilfully throws, 
drops or places, or causes to be thrown, dropped or placed upon 
any road, highwsy, street or public place, any glass, nails, pieces 
of metal, or other substance which might wound, disable or injure 
any animal, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

11. Feeding uid Oare of Oowa. 

(From Penal Code of New York.) 

Section 662. Keeping Milch Oows in Unhoaltliy Places and 
Feeding Them With Food Prododng Unwholeoome MUk, a Mis- 
demeanor. — A person who keeps a cow or any animal for the 
production of milk, in a crowded or unhealthy place, or in a dis- 
eased condition, or feeds such cow or animal upon any food that 
produces impure or unwholesome milk, is punishable by a fine 
not less than fifty dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding one 
3rear, or by both. 

12. Trv-akooting. 

(From Revised Laws of Massachusetts, Ch. 212.) 

Sbctiok 78. Whoever keeps or uses a live pigeon, fowl or 
other bird for the purpose of a target, or to he shot at either for 
amusement or as a test of skill b marksmanship, or shoots at a 
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bird kept or used as aforesaid, or is a party to such shooting, or 
lets any building, room, field or premises, or knowingly permits 
the use thereof, for the purpose of such shooting, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than fifty dollars or by imprison- 
ment for not more than thirty days, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. Nothing herein contained shall apply to the shoot- 
ing of wild game. 

13. Use of Bristle Bnr, etc, on Horse. 

(From California Law of March 13, 1903.) 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful hereafter in this state for 
any one, owner, driver or other person, having the care, custody 
or control of any horse or other animal, to use what is known as 
the bristle bur, tack bur, or other like device, by whatsoever name 
known or designated, on any said horse or other animal for any 
purpose whatsoever. 

Sec. 2. A violation of the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor, and any one found guilty thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars nor 
more than two hundred and fifty dollars, or by imprisonment in 
the county jail not less than ten or more than one hundred and 
seventy-five days, or may be punished by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

14. Powers and Duties of Peace Of&cers. 

(From Revised Laws of Massachusetts, Ch. 212.) 

Section 74. A person found violating any provnsion of sec- 
tions seventy and seventy-three may be arrested and held without 
a warrant as provided in section forty-seven; and the person 
making an arrest with or without a warrant shall use reasonable 
diligence to give notice thereof to the owner of animals found 
in the charge or custody of the person arrested, shall properly 
care and provide for such animals until the owner thereof takes 
charge of them, not, however, exceeding sixty days from the date 
of said notice and shall have a lien on said animals for the ex- 
pense of such care and provision. 

Sec. 75. If complaint is made to a court or magistrate which 
is authorized to issue warrants in criminal cases that the com- 
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plainant believes and has reasonable eaose to believe that the 
laws relative to cruelty to animals have been or are violated in 
any particular building or place, such court or magistrate, if 
satiafted that there is reasonable cause for such belief, shall issue 
a search warrant authorizing any sheriif, deputy sheriff, constable 
or police officer to search such building or place; but no such 
search shall be made after sunset, unless specially authorized by 
the magistrate upon satisfactory cause shown. 

Sbc. 76. Sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, constables and police offi- 
cen shall prosecute all violations of the provisions of sections 
seventy to seventy-three, inclusive, which come to their notice, 
and upon all conviction for cruelty to animals the fines collected 
upon or resulting from the complaint or information of an officer 
or agent of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals shall, except as provided in the following 
section, be paid over to said society after deducting therefrom 
for the expense of prosecution such amount as the court or trial 
justice shall order. 

Sbc. 77. One-half of all fines collected upon conviction under 
the provisions of section seventy-two, upon or resulting from the 
complaint or information of any officer or agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, shall 
be paid over to said society. 

15. Humane EdncatioiL 

(From Illinois Law of June 14, 1909.) 

Sbctiok 1. Bb It Enacted bt tiib Pboplb op the State of 
Ilukois Represented in the General Assembly : That it shall 
be the duty of every teacher of a public school in this State to 
teach to the pupils thereof, honesty, kindness, justice and moral 
courage for the purpose of lessening crime and raising the stand- 
ard of good citizenship. 

Sec. 2. In every public school within the State not less than 
one-half hour of each week during the whole of each term of 
school shall be devoted to teaching the pupils thereof kindneas 
and justice to and humane treatment and protection of birds and 
animals, and the important part they fulfill in the economy of 
nature. It shall be optional with each teacher whether it shall 
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be a consecutive half hour or a few minates daily, or whether 
such teaching shall be through humane reading, daily incidents, 
stories, personal example or in connection with nature study. 

Sec. 3. No experiment upon any living creature for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating in any study shall be made in any public 
school of this State. No animal provided by, nor killed in the 
presence of any pupil of a public school, shall be used for dis- 
section in such school, and in no case shall dogs or cats be killed 
for such purpose. Dissection of dead animals, or any parts 
thereof shall be confined to the class room and shall not be prac- 
ticed in the presence of any pupil not engaged in the study to be 
illustrated thereby. 

Sec. 4. The Superintendent of Public Instruction of this 
State and the conunittee in charge of preparing the program for 
each annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers' Association 
shall include therein moral and humane educaion. The superin- 
tendent of schools of each county and of each city shall include 
once each year moral and humane education in the program of 
the teachers' institute, which is held under his or her supervision. 

Sec. 5. The principal or teacher of each public school shall 
state briefly in each of his or her monthly reports whether the 
provisions of this Act have been complied with in the school 
under his or her control. No teacher who knowingly violates 
any provision of sections 1, 2, or 3 of this Act shall be entitled 
to receive more than 95 per cent, of public school moneys that 
would otherwise be due for services for the month in which such 
provisions shall be violated. This Act shall apply to common 
schools only and shall not be construed as requiring religious 
or sectarian teaching. 

Approved June 14, 1909. 
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APPENDIX XIV 

(This report is more detailed than those issued by most societies. 
But it illustrates the work done by most of them.) 

Canadian Society fob the Pbevention of Cbuelty 

TO Animals 

Inspectors' Report fob 1907 

Convictions 

Cruelty to Horses — Working with sores 67 

" " Jerking on mouth 5 

'' " Lame and in poor condition 6 

Kickmg 7 

" " Unfit for work 5 

" " Beating with whip 13 

" " Beating with butt end of whip 10 

" " Beating with crow-bar 2 

" " Beating with iron hoop 1 

" " Beating with shovel 2 

" " Beating with pick handle 1 

" " Beating to death 1 

" " Sticking with hay fork 2 

" " Check rein too tight 2 

" " No number 1 

Cruelty to Dogs — ^Allowing dog-fighting on the premises. . 1 

" " Beating 2 

" " Kicking 2 

" " Aiding and abetting at dog-fighting 14 

Abuse to Cattle — Cutting cow's tail 4 

" " Beating calves 3 

Abuse to Fowls — Overcrowding 1 

Shooting birds 2 

Interfering with Inspector 1 

Total 155 

238 
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WaTm»g» 

entity to HoiM— Woridng with bonb 279 

« " In ["-ir .■oiiiLtioii 31 

" Ovrrlnnaintr 15 

" " Ovrrlit-alii.^' 7 

" " Beating and abusing 48 

" " Jeridng on month 50 

" " Kicking 3 

" " Lame 70 

" " Having no mt pole 52 

" " KiH usiiiK rwrt pole 71 

" " Cbwlt rein too tight 15 

" " Trail horses fiit slip 5 

" " Dump« in bad shnpc 2 

" " nUvvliiig at mouth 3 

■• " V"! ].roi.orh' shod 10 

" " Placing nails on sidewalks 3 

" " Sore on month 3 

" " Cold and dirty stable* 7 

" " Not covering 10 

" "No number 3 

" " Not feeding 5 

" " Ovcrdriviiijt 3 

Total I95 

Cruelty to t'atile— rtvpnrrowding of sheep 2 

" " Beating caillc 6 

" " Not milking ^oum 2 

AbTjse I., .-nlvc-* 4 

Croelty to Dogs — Beating of dogs 7 

" Kicking 3 

Cruelty to Cat»— Abuae to Cats 2 

" ■' Shooting 3 

Cruelty to Fowla— Tying feet 8 

" " Overcrowding 11 

" " Abuse to pigeon* 2 

Cruelly to Birda — Trapping of bini 3 

" Shooting 4 
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Cruelty to Birds — Birds liberated 9 

" " Cages destroyed 3 

Total ~76i 

Game cocks confiscated 25 

Spurs 4 

Valises 7 

Total "He 

Horses ordered off road — ^Lame 139 

Horses ordered off road — ^Unfit condition 34 

Total 173 

Homes for dogs 9 

Homes for cats 8 

Total 1(7 

Animals destroyed — Horses 98 

'* " Cows 2 

" " Dogs 591 

" " Cats 154 

Total "845 

BecapittUation 

Convictions 155 

Warnings 764 

Complaints 1036 

Horses off road 173 

Animals destroyed 845 

Birds liberated 9 

Cages confiscated 3 

Satchels confiscated 7 

Game cocks confiscated 25 

Spurs confiscated 4 

Homes found animals 17 

Ambulance runs 157 

Total 3196 
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Place$ ViiUed Ouinde the City 

Chambly St Hyaeinthe 

St. Johns, P. Q. Point Claire 

Lachine Longue Pointe 

St Lambert Qrandby 

Longuenil Bedford 

Dorval Caogfanawaga 

St. Annes Bordeanz 
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APPENDIX XV 

Illustrative Ceuelties 

(From "The Evolution of a Sentiment," by G. M. McCarthy. 

Jersey City, 1905) 

The list of brutalities that follow are offenses for which the 
Hudson District S. P. C. A. has prosecuted those responsible 
during its corporate existence: 

Horses, Mules, etc. — Docking tail, stabbing with knife, pierc- 
ing side with sharp pointed stick, cutting breast open, unlaw- 
fully shooting, working (on cobble pavement) with hoof worn 
down to quick and bleeding, allowing mules (sharp shod) to 
trample over sick horse in hold of canal boat, tearing out its 
eyes and disemboweling; dragging, while prostrate behind wagon, 
by chain fastened to neck; tearing out tongue, beating head to 
pulp with sledge hammer; beating with shovel, iron buckle at- 
tached to strap, tanboard, iron grating, butt end of whip, club, 
plank; knocking down with club and beating; beating with a 
"scourge" made of nails, stones, pieces of iron and sharp wire 
ends fastened to cow-hide whip; dragging by rope cruelly tied 
to mouth, kicking in belly, driving with sharp wire nails strapped 
around foot to cut into other foot by interfering, leading to 
swamp and abandoning to die, abandoning in snow drift, aban- 
doning while diseased and dying from glanders and farcy, aban- 
doning to freeze in meadows, abandoning while suffering from 
colic and general abuse, driving to death; working while suffer- 
ing from broken knee, imperfect shoeing, high check reins, cruel 
bits, having no shoes, dislocated shoulder, decayed foot and hoof, 
glanders, farcy; overloading, overdriving, beating and abusing 
while drawing wagons of United States mail and newspaper de- 
liveries; working and beating while having sprained leg, punch- 
ing, exposing to snow storm without shelter, failing to blanket 
during cold weather, impounding without wholesome food and 
water, overloading at railroad fruit depots, jerking lines, refus- 

242 
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ing to allow officer to destroy in ease of broken leg and thigh, 
taking from neighbor's stable and turning loose on street, fail- 
ing to notify veterinary surgeon or properly care for while dis- 
abled and dying; working with fourteen raw and bleeding sores 
nibbed and chafed by harness, while generally disabled; while 
helplessly drunk and unfit to manage animal; while exhausted 
from heat and overwork ; driving while lame, sore and lame, over- 
loaded, overburdened, suffering from disease, injury and starva- 
tion; selling to unsuspecting persons animals having lockjaw, 
glanders, farcy, etc.; driving, leading and dragging along dis- 
tances upward of fifteen miles, old and emaciated car and cab 
horses, suffering from disease, injured limbs and general disa- 
bility, to bologna or fertilizer factories; killing diseased animals 
for food, stealing horses, overdriving in extremely hot weather, 
causing horses to drop; failing to provide with proper food, 
drink and protection from weather; causing others to torture 
and abuse; starving, needlessly mutilating, tormenting, depriving 
of necessary sustenance, reckless driving, beating with end of 
sharp iron plate, striking on head with wooden rotter, worldng 
with blinders that kept eyes closed, placing leather gag in mouth, 
causing swollen and inflamed tongue and mouth, maliciously 
driving against trolley car, attempting to poison, working horse 
having sprained shoulder, ex]>osbg glanderous horse for sale. 

Dog§, — Chopping with axe, chopping with hoe; cutting and 
stabbing with pitch-fork, with ice-tongs, with knife; cutting in 
half with butcher's cleaver, shooting eyes out, clubbing brains 
out, vivisecting, crushing head with foot, tying rope around head 
and dashing brains out on sidewalk, using as target for shooting 
at, throwing under wheebi of moving truck, throwing from win- 
dow to street, maliciously driving truck and killing, throwing 
stones and bricks at, poisoning, hanging, kicking, starving, steal- 
ing, abandoning to die; fighting, witnessing fight, attempting or 
preparing to fight, keeping place or pit used for fights; beating 
with club, stick, whip, etc.; carrying in inhuman manner, cruelly 
muzzling, throwing down through trap-door, maliciously mutilat- 
ing or killing, abandoning to die in vacant buildings, etc., tor- 
menting, depriving of necessary sustenance, impounding without 
wholesome food and water, beating, dubbing and abasing while 
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in pound; overcrowding dog catcher's wagon and leaving it 
stand in scorching son with no water for dogs. 

Cats. — ^Roasting to death in baker's oven, crushing head to 
pulp with cobblestone, cutting head off, scalding to death, plac- 
ing in barrel with vicious bulldog, stabbing with knife, kicking to 
death, clubbing to death, throwing from window to pavement, 
throwing stones and bricks at, hanging, shooting, starving, aban- 
doning to starve and die in vacant buildings, carrying in in- 
human manner, tormenting, setting dog on, beating, clubbing, 
whipping, causing bulldog to chew cat to death. 

Fowl and Birds. — Cock fighting, aiding, witnessing, preparing 
for and conducting cocking mains, carrying in inhuman manner, 
unlawfully shooting, robbing nests, violating game laws, mali- 
ciously crushing chickens' heads to pulp, poisoning poultry, using 
for target, plucking feathers from live poultry; overcrowding 
poultry in coops, crates, etc., without food and water and with 
broken wings, and legs, and eyes gouged out; packing live and 
dead poultry in same crate, impounding without proper food and 
drink, tormenting, cruelly carrying in bags having no ventila- 
tion, clubbing to death, stealing, setting dog on, beating and bruis- 
ing crated poultry on heads with butt end of whip. 

Cattle, etc. — Beating and abusing at stock yards, overcrowding 
cattle and stock in railroad cars and in wagons; crowding sheep 
into wagons until they trampled each other to death, kicking 
goat to death; driving cow five miles with an intended further 
distance of five miles, while disabled from calving; knocking 
cow's eye out with a stone. 

Miscellaneous. — Throwing live rabbits into vat of boiling 
water, bull fighting, shooting tame bears and deer while tied 
to stake, beating turtle against telegraph pole, using cruel and 
outlawed traps for game, rats, cats, etc.; using slung shots, air 
rifles, firearms and bean-shooters; refusing to get veterinary 
surgeon, unlawfully holding forth to be a veterinarian. 
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Interfering with and obstructing S. P. C. A. officer 1 

Maliciously shooting pet cats 2 

Leading over rough pavements, under pressure of goads and 
whips, old and broken-down horses with decayed hoofs 
worn down to the flesh, from which blood flowed and left 
foot-marks along street ; destination of horses, '^ bone " 
yard, 10 miles from starting point; price to be paid on 
delivery, $1.00 each. Horse in each instance humanely 

killed by Society officer 3 

Cruelly jerking reins, cutting mouth of horse and producing 

sore 3 

Causing or hiring men to violate law 2 

Working horses on city pavements without shoes or with 
smooth-worn shoes, causing in some instances cracked and 

bleeding hoofs and lameness 8 

Overloading and overworking horses, mules, etc 9 

Abusing, beating, whipping and clubbing horses, mules, etc. 19 
Compelling horses and mules to work while disabled and suf- 
fering both from sores under harness and lameness 15 

Driving and working horses and mules suffering from raw 
and bleeding sores on back, breast, neck, etc., rubbed and 

chafed by saddle, collar, harness, etc 75 

Driving and working horses and mules suffering from lame- 
ness, cracked and bleeding hoofs, disabled and neglected 
feet, injuries caused by accident, imperfect shoeing, general 
disability, etc 277 

Total 435 





APPENDIX XVI 

The Audubon Movemei^ 

The beginninffB of a movement for bird protectioD were dis- 
cemable in the early 80*8. In 1883, communieationB to Foreit 
and Stream and editorials in the same periodical, called attention 
to the beginninf^ of a public awakening to the need of bird 
protection. In 1884 many newspaper articles appeared, call- 
ing attention to the alarming decrease in numbers of small birds 
and urging measures to save insect-eating and song-birds. In 
a Forest and Stream editorial (entitled ^ The Sacrifice of Song 
Hirds'*) it was said: '^ The destruction of American wild birds 
for millinery purposes has assumed tremendous proportions. 
The unholy work gives employment to a vast army of men and 
women, and this army wages its campaign of destruction with a 
diabolical perfection of system.^ It was during this year that 
the extermination of the terns was threatened. The demands 
of fashion instigated the systematic killing of these birds from 
Florida to Massachusetts. 

At a meeting of the American Ornithologists' Union held at 
the American Museum of Natural History, September 30, 1884, 
Mr. William Brewster called the attention of members to the 
wholesale slaughter of birds (particularly terns) and "moved the 
appointment of a committee for the Protection of North Amer- 
ican Birds and their eggs against wanton and indiscriminate 
destruction, the committee to consist of six . . . and to cooperate 
with other exitaing protection associations baring similar objects 
in riew.'^ Such a committee was appointed. Its work marks the 
beginning of the Audubon movement. 

At this same meeting, action was taken that has since proved 
far-reaching in its results. Tlie Union instructed its Council to 
prepare and present a proper memorial to Congress and also to 
the Canadian government, in behalf of the Committee on Bird 
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Migration, and to consider what other means could be devised 
to promote the work. The appeal to Congress resulted in an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 through the Department of Agriculture 
in aid of the work. The Department invited the Council of the 
Union to select a superintendent to carry on the work in the 
Department. As a result Dr. C. Hart Merriam was chosen. He 
secured as his assistant, Dr. A. K. Fisher. These men, both 
among the founders of the American Ornithologists' Union, were 
the nucleus from which has grown the present Biological Survey, 
a division of the Department of Agriculture.^ 

What was probably the first comprehensive bird law passed 
in the United States was enacted by the legislature of New 
Jersey early in 1885. It forbade the killing of any Night-hawk, 
Whippoorwill, Tern, Gull or any insectivorous or song-bird not 
generally known as a game bird. At this time, particularly in 
the South, the killing and sale of non-game birds for food pur- 
poses was quite common. In 1885, not less than twenty-six 
species were exposed for sale at points in this region. In Norfolk, 
Va., for instance, Mr. Sennett of the A. 0. U. Protection Com- 
mittee found on sale at more than twelve stands large quantities 
of such birds,^ some stands having as many as three or four 
hundred. 

At the third annual meeting of the Union, in 1885, a new Com- 
mittee on Protection of Native Birds was appointed, and a large 
amount of preliminary work was done by the committee at 
weekly meetings. Sub-committees were appointed to collect sta- 
tistics covering the extent of trade in birds for millinery pur- 

1 The great value of tbe work of the staff of ornithologists of the Sur- 
vey is regularly becoming more apparent. It publishes a mass of edu- 
cational material, and takes an active part in protecting both game and 
non-game birds. The Audubon Societies are practically auxiliary to it, 
and work in close touch with it. All-important movements and plans 
of the National Association are adopted after consultation with the 
Biological Survey, which furnishes a large part of the food data pub- 
lished in the Educational Leaflets of the Association. 

'These included the robin, catbird, brown thrasher, bluebird, yellow 
rumped warbler, waxwing, red-eyed vireo, eight species of sparrow, dove 
and even the crow and screech owl. At the present time, not only are 
markets bare of song-birds (even Louisiana with its French population has 
abandoned the practice), but in many States the sale of game-birds at 
well Is forbidden. 
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poaea, and to procure a full aeriea of the legiaUtive enactments 
of the different states in behalf of bird protection, as a basis 
for intelligent action. 

The Committee planned its first work largely along educational 
lines. The public was reached through the cooperation of the 
editor and publisher of Science and of Mr. 0. E. Gordon, Presi- 
dent of the American Humane Association. A 16-page supple- 
ment to Science (No. 160, Feb. 26, 1886) was issued; and a 
separate edition of 100,000 copies was circulated by the Com- 
mittee on Bird Protection. It contained a number of articles 
and editorials (mainly by members of the Committee), the pur- 
pose of which was to inform and to create sentiment against the 
use of birds for decorative purposes, and in general for the 
protection of all native birds. Published as the first Bulletin 
of the American Ornithologists' Union, this reprint contained 
the first completed draft of what has since been known as the 
A. 0. U. Model Law, ^ An Act for the Protection of Birds and 
their Nests and Eggs."* 

On February 11, 1886, the following editorial appeared in 
Fore§t and Stream: 

** Very slowly the public are awakening to see that the fashicm 
of wearing feathers and skins of birds is abominable. Legisla- 
tion itself can do little against this barbarous practice, but if 
public sentiment can be aroused against it, it will die a speedy 
death. While individual effort may accomplish much, it will 
work but slowly, and the spread of the movement will be but 
gradual. Something more than this is needed. 

** In the first half of this century there lived a man who did 
more to teach Americans about birds of their own land than any 
other who ever lived. His beautiful and spirited paintings and 
his charming and tender accounts of the habits of his favorites 
have made him immortal, and have inspired his countrymen with 
an ardent love for the birds. The land which produced the 
painter-naturalist, John James Audubon, will not willingly see 
the beautiful forms be loved so well exterminated. 

^ We propose the formation of an Association for the protec- 
tion of the wild birds and their eggs, which shall be called the 
Audubon Society. Its membership is to be free to everyone who 
is willing to lend a helping hand in forwarding the objects for 

•This law wM flrat drawa ta Jsamrr. 188a. It was tkta aot la 
f^rtt la s slaglf tuts. It mom sppll« la sll b«t t«a wutm sa4 tMTitorlts, 
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which it is formed. These objects shall be to prevent, so far as 
possible, (1) the killing of any wild birds not used for food; 
(2) the destruction of nests or eggs of any wild bird, and (3) 
the wearing of feathers as ornaments or trimming for dress. 

" To bring this matter properly before the public at large, we 
shall employ every means in our power to diffuse information on 
the subject over the whole country. Those who are willing to 
aid us in our labors are urged to establish local societies for work 
in their own neighborhood. To such branch societies we will 
send, without charge, circulars and printed information for dis- 
tribution among their neighbors. A little effort in this direction 
will do much good. As soon as the Association shall have a mem- 
bership and shall be in a position to organize, and shall have 
attained an existence, we will hand the books and any funds which 
it may have, over to its members, who will, thereafter, take charge 
of it. The work to be done by the Audubon Society is auxiliary 
to that undertaken by the Conmiittee of the American Orni- 
thologists' Union; and will further the efforts of the A. 0. U. 
Committee, doing detail duties to which they cannot attend." 

The new Audubon Society, the predecessor of the present 
National Association of Audubon Societies, at the end of the 
first six months of its existence had enrolled over 11,000 members. 
This rapid growth suggested the need of incorporation. Steps 
were taken to that end, and on August 6th, the incorporation 
was completed with the title of " The Audubon Society for the 
Protection of Birds." 

In November, the A. 0. U. Protection Committee published its 
second bulletin in Forest and Stream, This was reprinted in 
pamphlet form as " Protection of Birds by Legislation." It con- 
tained the New York law of 1886 (the first adopted in any com- 
monwealth, embodying the recommendations of the A. 0. U.), 
with detailed comments, a revised and simplified draft of a model 
law with explanations and suggestions about enforcement, the 
effect of the law on bird protection, the work of the Audubon 
Society, and other related matter. 

The year 1886 represents a high-water mark in the work. The 
public press had warmly seconded the movement, and the public 
was seemingly aroused to the importance of enforcing thorough- 
going measures for the better protection of birds. At the close 
of the year the Audubon Society had 16,000 members, with more 
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than three hundred local §eeretariesy scattered through this and 
varioua foreign countries. 

In January, 1887, The Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
I>any issued the first number of the A%ulubon Magatine. It was 
decided that this new venture was necessary to enable the So- 
ciety to keep pace with the rapid growth of the movement. Each 
number contained a full-page illustration of some well-known 
bird, carefully produced from Audubon's plate, together with a 
description and life history of the species figured. Besides this 
the story of the life of the great artist-naturalist appeared as a 
serial. Economic questions were treated in an intelligent and 
novel way, and there were lighter articles and stories for younger 
readers. In August the membership of the Society had grown 
to 38,400. 

During 1888 the tide turned; this is reflected in the scant at- 
tention given to bird protection in the public press. The shoot- 
ing of song birds during the spring migration went on in New 
York State despite the law, and fashion once more furthered 
the work of destruction by decreeing the use of birds for decora- 
tive purposes. With the end of the second volume, December, 
1888, the Aud^on Magatine ceased to exist and, with it, the 
organized effort for bird protection. 

During the years from 1889 to 1805, reports of the annual 
congresses of the American Ornithologists' Union reflect little 
progress on the part of the Committee on Bird Protection in 
advancing its work. ^ The Committee was discouraged and hope- 
less, feather-wearing was as rampant as ever, the legislatures of 
the states of New York and Pennsylvania, where the model law 
had been enacted, had amended or repealed the same, and bird 
legislation wss as defective as it was before the protection move- 
ment began ; the Audubon Society had practically ceased to exist, 
and the Audubon Magaiine was no longer published. Truly it 
might be said that the cause of bird protection seemed ho|)eless, 
for the movement that had started so brilliantly in 1883 was 
seemingly dead after a short career of twelve years. An analysis 
of the cause of the decline points to the following reason: the 
movement was started and carried on as a single society, the 
ezpensca of the same being borne by a liberal and poUie-apirit^d 
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corporation that was organized for another purpose. The mag- 
nitude of the undertaking was too great for any person or cor- 
poration to carry on unaided, the actual physical labor and the 
great ezx>ense were beyond the strength or purse of anything 
but a cooperative movement among the several states or the con- 
tributions of hundreds of individuals. There was also a total 
lack of supporting laws, nor was the warden system adopted 
during the first movement."* 

A second cycle of bird protection began in January, 1896, when 
the system of State Audubon Societies was started by the organi- 
zation of a society in Massachusetts. As the state societies are 
all planned on the same lines and have the same object in view, 
a quotation from the prospectus of the Massachusetts Society 
will serve to indicate the character of the work to be accom- 
plished. 

" The purpose of the Society is to discourage buying and wear- 
ing for ornamental purposes the feathers of any wild bird, and 
to otherwise further the protection of our native bii>is. We 
would awaken the community to the fact that this fashion of 
wearing feathers means the cruel slaughter of m3rriads of birds, 
and that some of our finest birds are already decimated, and may 
be exterminated by the demand for their feathers. We would 
make an appeal to all lovers of nature, since by this reckless 
demand of fashion the woods and fields are being stripped of one 
of their chief attractions, and the country deprived of indispen- 
sable friends to agriculture."* . 

A second society was soon organized in Pennsylvania, and 
thereafter state organizations followed in rapid succession. The 
New York Society was organized on Tebruary 23, 1897. The 
executive committee of this society regarded the work as essen- 
tially educative, and its activities advanced primarily along such 
lines. Bird Day in the schools of the state was made a primary 
principle of organization, in which the aid of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction was enlisted. Some fourteen cir- 
culars and leaflets were issued. At the same time the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History continued its work of educating 

* Report of the A. O. U. Committee on Protection of North American 
Birds, 1894, pp. 65-6. 

• Report of the A. O. U. Committee for 1896, p. 81, 
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the poUk school teachers to the economic and aesthetic value 
of hirds. Large numbers of accurately colored lantern slides of 
birds were prepared for distribution to the public schools through- 
out the state, and these were used in an interesting and popular 
way. 

The dissemination of literature demonstrating the economic 
foundations of bird protection, and the establishing of bird work 
in the schools on a footing with botany were specific objects of 
concern with the National Committee. It urged these objects on 
the state societies above all other considerations, and it appealed 
to its members to take an individual interest in promoting this 
work. In the report for 18^ the Committee made a series of 
recommendations to the A. 0. U. which epitomizes the more 
recent activities of the organization.* During 1898 more active 
measures were taken to carry these recommendations into effect, 
and subsequent work has done much toward their realization. 
Uniform legislation has rapidly been secured. At present the 
model law is in force in forty-one states and territories and in 
the northwestern territories of Canada. In addition the societies 
have regulariy exerted a valuable influence in game bird pro- 
tection. All of the societies stand emphatically for short open 
seasons, no spring shooting, non-export, no sale of game, and 
every known method of preserving the rapidly diminishing game 
birds of the country. 

An interesting phase of the work has been the effort of some 
of the societies to interest milliners in bird protection. The 
report of 181)8 says thin, for instance : ** An exhibition of milli- 
nery trimmed without the use of wild birds, aigrettes, etc., was 
held at the Hotel Stratford, Philadelphia, in May, in which all 
the leading milliners of the city participated, and the attendance 
of visitors was very large. The exhibits of the various firms 
were afterwards displayed in their stores and advertised in their 
newspaper notices, which did still more to draw public attention 
to the possibilities of * Audubon millinery.' As a result many of 
the stores have agreed to make a specialty of birdless hats, and 
Messrs. Qimbel Bros, have estahliMhed an Audubon department, 
besides issuing an appeal for the birds in their millinery adver- 

•Btport for 18S7, pp. 112-a. 
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tisements."* The cause of bird protection has also been brought 
prominently before women's clubs and similar organizations with 
significant results. 

The publication of Bird Lore, beginning in 1899, as the official 
organ of the Audubon Societies, has been a x>owerful auxiliary 
in the Audubon work. Its editor, Mr. Frank M. Chapman, has 
from the first maintained a high standard for the magazine. 
Scientifically sound, it is popular in treatment. It is valuable 
in keeping the various societies in touch with one another, as 
well as with their members and other interested parties. 

Early in 1900, a change of fashion again threatened the gulls 
and terns. An appeal to bird lovers was made by Mr. Abbott H. 
Thayer, and through his efforts a generous fund was raised for 
the special protection of sea-birds during the breeding season. 
The system of wardens was instituted as a result. Annually in- 
creasing results have come from the maintenance of the fund. 
In this same year, in order to put the bird protection movement 
on a lasting basis, a national organization of the Audubon so- 
cieties was effected. A national committee was formed with 
power to represent the societies whenever concerted action should 
seem desirable. Each society has had a representative on this 
committee. In 1906, the committee was incorporated as the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, and in the same year 
the Association was bequeathed a substantial fund for endowment 
purposes by one of its late members, Albert Willcox. 

Since 1901 the national organization has had charge of the 
formation of new Audubon societies, of the warden system, of 
legislation, of the setting apart of reservations for wild fowl 
and of the general educational work. The extension of reserva- 
tions and of the warden system are particularly noteworthy 
phases of protective work. Searches for bird colonies are prose- 
cuted by the association from time to time. If these are found 
on federal property a reservation is likely to be obtained by 
order of the President of the United States. In 1906 a per- 
petual lease was secured from the State of Maine of a rocky 
island which is occupied by a good-sized colony of herring gulls 
and the only remaining colony of the American eider duck that 

* Beport of 1898» p. 71. 
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18 known to exist in the United States. In sueh pUees, reliable 
wardens are stationed for protective work during breeding sea- 
sons. In only a few cases is it necessary to employ wardens 
througfaont the year. Educational work, however, is regarded 
by the Association as its most important line of activity. ^ The 
millions of children in the public schools of the country must 
be reached, and they must be taught that kindness to the lower 
and helpless creatures is one of the fundamental principles of 
good citizenship. • . .'' 

** The system of Educational Leaflets adopted by this Associa- 
tion in 11H)5 has been continued without intermission until the 
present time. The first Leaflets were illustrated with black and 
white drawings of the bird under consideration, but beginning 
with Number 17, which was issued December 1, 1905, the illus- 
trations have been in the natural colors of the bird. ... A 
series of questions is appended for the use of teachers, and good 
reference books are suggested for the student. . . . Leaflets and 
outlines are now in use in nearly 100 schools. It is true that 
this is but a small part of the thousands of such institutions, 
but it is a beginning, and from it the work must spread until 
their use is universal.^ 

The work of the Association ^ is not a fad nor an ephemeral 
movement, but it is an undertaking seeking truth in a spirit of 
fairness and justice. It proposes to preserve and protect the 
wild life of this continent and, so far as it can, of the world, 
until such time as careful and exact scientific study can determine 
the value to the human race of all wild creatures, and to this 
end it is the purpose of this Society to prevent, by all lawful 
means, the selfish and wasteful practices that have so long been 
in vogue.*** 

•Rn>ort for IIXKI. pp. 24(1-7. 
• IHd., p. 22H. 
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Instbuctions to Agents in Dealing With Negleoted 
Stock Issued by the Colobado Bubeau of Child 

AND Animal Pboteotion 

When stock is found neglected and suffering, if practicable, 
notify the owner and give him a chance to care for it himself 
before you do. You must use judgment about this. If the owner 
is too far away, or the animals are suffering much, don't wait 
for the owner. 

In all cases, get word to the owner as quickly as possible. 
In all cases try to keep down the expense the same as you would 
if the stock were your own, but, while doing so, don't let the 
animals suffer. 

The utmost good faith and sincerity should characterize every 
action of an agent. Nothing will so quickly destroy his influence 
for good and confidence in him as the belief that he is dishonest 
or actuated by mercenary motives. 

While he has a right under the circumstances, as set forth in 
the law, to make a reasonable charge for his services in caring 
for neglected or abused animals, he should never take advantage 
of his authority to overcharge, and should be guided by what 
he would have charged if the owner had come to him to make a 
bargain before the services were rendered. 

In other words, an agent should never let himself use his au- 
thority to make money. That is not what it was given him for. 
Even if, as often happens, the owner of neglected stock is en- 
titled to little consideration on account of his inhumanity, the 
way to punish him is not by overcharging. 

If an agent is fair, impartial and sincere, he can generally 
make a friend even of the man against whom he is enforcing the 
law. He can not hope to do that if he is not absolutely honest, 
but, on the contrary, will make enemies for himself and the cause 
he represents. 

Nothing here said is to be taken to mean that an agent must 
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render his servioes for nothing, or for less than they are worth, 
when he is entitled hy law to make a charge. His enforcement 
of the law is a matter of business, and the exercise of his aa- 
thority as an officer of the State. Moreover, the owner of the 
stock cared for profits by his action and should pay for it a 
reasonable price. 

There is meant only that the agent shoald not take advantage, 
bat shoald be perfectly fair, upright and above board in his 
actions, and shoald then compel the respect to his orders which 
IS due to him as exercising the authority of the people of the 
SUte. 

The law does not require publication of notice in a newspaper, 
but when it appears at all likely that animals taken charge of and 
about to be sold will bring enough to pay the additional cost of 
advertising in the official stock paper, that should be done just 
as is done in the case of estrays. 

Whenever any stock is taken up because it needs eare, notify 
the board at the State House, giving particulars of taking, de- 
scription, brands, etc. Whenever a sale occurs, furnish full in- 
formation to this office at once. 

Take up no range stock unless actually suffering, except when 
found where they can reach no feed. 

Keep full and complete records of dates, names, brands, 
amounts, etc. Give and take receipts, and make it a careful and 
correct matter of business. 

If an owner comes to redeem stock, do not let him redeem some 
and leave the rest. 

If there is some poor and some good stock to be sold, bunch 
some of both kinds in lots and sell the lot. Otherwise you will 
have the worthless stock left on your hands. 

Whenever you i>offt sale notices, send one copy to this office. 

When stock is redeemed, collect all items of expense for each 
head for the number of days held, including gathering, adver- 
tising, etc. 

Employ only honest and trustworthy help. 

Keep strictly to the law. Do whatever the law says shall be 
done. Do it in good faith and take no advantage of anyooa. 
Treat all alike and all fairly. 
19 



APPENDIX XVin 
Eecommehdations of Committee on Humane Slauoh- 

TEBINO AND KlLLINO METHODS, AmEBIOAN HlJMANE 

Association. Bead at New Obleans Meet- 
ing, NOVEMBEB 19, 1908 

1. That all animals should be stunned before being subjected 
to the bleeding operation. 

2. That the ''shooting-bolt" weapon should be used for the 
stunning of cattle, horses and, as far as practicable, the smaller 
animals. (1) On account of its great efficiency in producing 
instantaneous insensibility, through the explosive force exerted 
by the discharge on the cerebrum. (2) The relative absence of 
danger to human life in its use; there being no bullets and con- 
sequently no risk from stray or deflected missiles. 

3. That if, for economical reasons, the shooting-bolt apparatus 
be not employed for small animals; calves, pigs and sheep should 
be stunned before bleeding by a blow from a special form of 
club having an iron knob at the end. In stunning calves and 
pigs the blow should be aimed at the forehead; but, in the case 
of sheep it should be delivered just back of the ears. A form 
of stunning apparatus, for small animals, which has given most 
satisfactory results in hundreds of slaughtering establishments, 
and known as the "striking-bolt" instrument, of which the 
Kleinschmidt and Kurten are the best examples, is especially 
recommended on account of its humaneness; the only objection 
being that this device requires more delay and the employment 
of an extra man in its operation. 

4. That the public abattoir system of Germany, under the 
supervision and direction of expert government officials of intel- 
ligence and experience, not only conserves the interests of hu- 
manity; but, constituting as it does, through the resulting rigid 
inspection of all meats and other products, such a reliable safe- 
guard to the public health and safety, should be universally 
adopted. 
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5. That their pablic slaughter houses, which were designed 
with an especial view to the humane handling and slaughtering 
of animals, as well as providing the most complete sanitary ar> 
rangementa, should serve as modeb for the construction of such 
buildings in America. 

6. That, in view of the national importance of this question, 
an appeal should be made to the United States government to 
send a commission abroad for the purpose of investigating and 
reporting on the abattoir systems of Germany and other foreign 
states. 



APPENDIX XIX 

WORK-HOESE PaBADB 

Circular Announcement for 1908 

The sixth annual parade and competition of the Boston Work- 
Horse Parade Association will take place on May 30, 1908, 
in the forenoon. 

Entries close May 1st, and after that date no entry wUl he 
received. No entry fee is required. 

This is a purely charitable undertaking. The of&cers receive 
no compensation for their services, and the only object of the 
Association is to improve the condition and treatment of work- 
horses. 

Entries are especially desired from small owners. This is not 
a rich man's show. A new harness or new wagon counts for 
nothing. 

Not more than ten entries can be received from any one person, 
and the Association reserves the right to reduce this number to 
five. Work-horses of all kinds may be entered, except horses 
used in hacks and cabs. Entries will be received from any place 
within fifteen miles of Boston. 

Any horse that is dock-tailed, sick, lame, thin, galled, out of 
condition, or otherwise unfit for work will he excluded from 
the parade. 

Entry blanks and circulars may be obtained at the office of the 
Secretary, or from any Director of the Association. 

The Prizes 

Every horse not disqualified by lameness, want of condition, 
or other cause, will receive a ribbon of some kind, and prizes will 
be liberally awarded. Each blue-ribbon winner will receive a 
brass medal as a permanent ornament for the harness. 
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Haw the RibboHB and Prites are Awarded, 

Age counts in favor of a horee. The older the horae the higher 
will he be graded, provided that his condition is good. 

The Judges are instructed not to give a first prize or blue rib- 
bon to a green horse. 

r^ Judges are instructed not to give a first prise or blue 
ribbon to any horse unless — allowing for the imperfections of 
age — he is a handsome horse of good type. 

Doeile and gentle manners will be considered, as showing that 
the horse has been kindly treated. 

Color will not count even in respect to matched teams. 

The value or newness of the harness will not count; but the 
harness must be dean, comfortable, weU-fitiing and not unneces- 
sarily heavy. 

Many a good horse has failed to receive a prize in former 
years by reason of his collar being too small or too large, or for 
some other defect in the harness. Throat-latches too tight, and 
inside reins too long, in the case of pairs, are also common 
defects. 

Harness that is light, but strong enough to do the work re- 
quired of it, is preferred to heavier harness. This rule will be 
observed especially in respect to bridles and other parts in which 
great strength is not required. Brass frontlets, unnecessary rings, 
tassels, plumes and other ornaments should not be used. 

The vehicle will not be considered, except that a vehicle too 
heavy or otherwise unsuitable for the horse or for the work in 
which he b used, would disqualify the entry. New harness and 
new vehicles are not absolutely prohibited, but exhibitors are 
requested not to use them. Thb is an exhibition of horses and 
not of wagons. 

HorMS must be shown in the same manner in which they are 
regularly worked in all respects, including vehicle, harness and 
number of horses in a team. For example, a horse regularly 
used in a pair cannot be entered as a single horse. 

Certificates 

In addition to the prizes, certificates will be awarded to those 
drivers whose horses appear serviceably sound and in good eon- 
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dition and spirits, provided that they have been driven oontina- 
ously by the same driver for at least a year before the date of 
entry. This provision as to the length of time daring which the 
horses have been driven must be true of each horse in the team, 
if there are more than one, and must be provided by the signed 
statement of the driver, countersigned by the owner. (In the 
case of a four-horse team it will be sufficient if three of the horses 
have been driven by the driver for one year.) A horse wiU he 
considered serviceahly sound if he goes sound and breathes sound. 
Separate entry blanks will be furnished for drivers eligible for 
certificates. 

N. B. — These certificates have nothing to do with the prizes. 
A horse may he eligible for a prize, although the driver is not 
eligible for a certificate; and the driver may receive a certificate, 
although his horses fail to obtain a prize. 

The Uses of the Association 

Besides holding the Annual Parade, the Association has main- 
tained during the past winter the following means for improving 
the condition and treatment of work-horses : A Permanent Agent ; 
A Course of Free Lectures; A Stable Competition. These will 
be considered separately. 

The Permanent Agent 

The Directors employed last December Mr. Maurice B. Conway 
as a permanent agent to inspect the poorer class of stables and 
horses, and to assist the owners with advice and information, and, 
in deserving cases, with blankets, harness, medicine and expert 
shoeing. Veterinary surgeons and blacksmiths have generously 
offered to give their services free, at the request of the agent ; and 
much good has been done in this manner. 

It often happens that skilful shoeing, or the gift of a proper 
collar or saddle, or of a warm blanket will save an old or worn- 
out horse from much unnecessary suffering. It often happens 
also that a man will make some improvement in his stable or in 
the treatment of his horses, such as stopping holes in the walls, 
repairing doors and windows, providing bedding, watering his 
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horses more frequently, grooming them better, ete., if the matter 
is properly Buggested to him by a person acting as agent for a 
well-known society. 

Free Lectures 

A conference on Shoeing, intended for experts and well at- 
tended by them, was held by the Association in February; and 
afterward, on successive Friday Evenings, a course of Free Lec- 
tures were delivered as follows: (1) " The Shoeing of Horses." 
(2) "^ Common Equine Diseases." (3) "^ Harness." (4) ''The 
Age of Horses and the Care of Their Teeth." (5) ^Feeding 
and Watering." (6) "Diseases of the Feet." (7) "Driving." 
(8) "Rules of the Road." (9) "Experiences as a Humane 
Agent." 

Stable Competition 

Entries were accepted this year from stables of every kind, and 
they were judged, not in competition, but accordingly as they 
satisfied the standard fixed by the Judges. Among the points 
considered were: quality of hay and grain, bedding, blanketing, 
grooming, ventilation, stalls, sanitary condition of stable, and 
last, but not least, the handling of the horMS by drivers and 
grooms, including the condition in which the horMS are returned 
to the stable by the drivers. The stables and the foremen are not 
always gradinl alike. Sometimes a foreman makes poor use of the 
facilities at hin command, and in other cases a good foreman has 
to struggle against bad drivers, poor facilities, or a stingy owner. 

Fire Exits for Stables 

The Fire Commissioner of Boston made the following state- 
ment in his annual re|>ort for 1007: 

" Scores of horses arc bume<l or suffocated to death every year 
in this city. Some reasonable regulation of stable construction 
should be passed looking to the proper arrangement of runways 
and exits. This great and cruel loss of horse life has been to a 
very considerable degree unnecessary, and if some official super- 
vinion of stables, with authority to require proper constmction, 
could prevail, the horror could be greatly abated." 
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The Disposal of Old Horses 

There is a growing feeling in the community that old and 
worn-oat horses, or painfully lame horses, ought not to be sold, 
but should be killed, or otherwise disposed of in a humane 
manner. 




APPENDIX XX 

Sauples of Special Educational Leaflxts Bearing 
ON Practical Humane Procedure 

(a) How to Treat a Hor$e 

It 18 wise to treat a hone well. Men who are well treated are 
generally happier and better able to do good work than men who 
are ill treated. It ia the same in the eaae of honrnk It will pay 
yon to treat your horse well. 

The reason why you feel pain in your body when yon are hurt 
is because you have nerves. Horses have nerves and feel pain 
as well as you. Think of that, and do not make your horse 
suffer. 

You should pity your horse, because he is dumb and cannot 
complain if you neglect or ill-treat him. 

A horse should always be well fed. A working horse should 
have besides his hay, twelve quarts of grain a day, half oats and 
half com. If all com is used, soak it in water until it swells. 
This will prevent colic. A driving horse should have all oats 
instead of part com. There is no danger of over-feeding an 
old horse. 

Be sure to give your hone plenty of good water. Tou know 
yourMlf how it feebi to be thirsty. Think what 3rour poor horse 
may suffer if you do not give him enough water. He cannot tell 
3rou, so you should think about it. 

A horse should be kept clean and have a good dry bed at night. 
When you have worked hard and are tired you would not like 
hard boards or damp ground to sleep on. Your horse can feel 
the discomfort of hard boards and damp ground. On cold nighta 
he needs blankets over him as well as a good bed. 

When you clean jrour horse do not use the currycomb roughly. 
If he has a fine skin do not use a comb at all, but a good hard 
brush. That will do him good, make hb coat shine, and do yoo 
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credit Be careful to clean his feet also, and so prevent lame- 
ness. This should be done every night and with a pick, using 
care to see that no stones are between the frog and the shoe. 

See that your horse's collar fits. An ill-fitting collar will make 
sores and cause him much suffering. A collar that is too small 
will stop his breath so that he cannot pull. Horses have been 
thought balky when the real reason why they stood still was a 
tight collar. A collar that is too large will cramp the shoulders. 
See that the harness fits well, examine it every day, and keep it 
soft and clean. 

If the harness begins to rub anywhere and make a sore place, 
wash the sore with clean water, and castile soap if you have it, 
but do not use other kinds, then put pads — made of rags will do 
— on each side of the place that touched the sore in such a way 
as to raise it up so that it cannot touch the sore. If the sore 
is a bad one do not work the horse until it is well. 

GK) to a good blacksmith and keep your horse's shoes in good 
order. They should be removed every four or five weeks. When 
the roads are icy keep sharp calks on them. 

Keep the stable clean if you want your horse to be well. Keep 
a lump of salt in the comer of the stall where he can get it when 
he likes, but do not put it where it will mix with his food. 

Never use a tight check-rein. It is cruel to put any check- 
rein on a work-horse, because, when he is pulling a load, espe- 
cially up hill, he needs to bend his neck as he pleases. 

He does not need blinders either. They are likely to injure 
the eyes of any horse. 

Never overload your horse. If you have to carry a load along 
a level road and then up hill, load for the hill, not for the level, 
or take an extra horse with you. 

When the roads are bad, make your load lighter, and when 
going up or down hill let your horse take his time. Going fast 
with heavy harness and a load is sure to injure a horse. 

When you leave your horse standing give him a chance to rest. 
If it is on a hill block the wheels with stones. If there is a 
load and only two wheels, raise the shafts with a prop and ease 
the horse's back. If possible turn him so that the sun will not 
shine in his eyes. 
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Keep yoar wheels well greased. When they are not gfreased it 
18 much harder to pull the wagon. Wipe the axle clean before 
you put fresh grease on it. 

Do not let a horse stand two or three days without exercise. 
Take him out of the stable every day long enough to exercise 
him. Be sure to give him fresh air also. To keep him well and 
strong a horse needs to have fresh air let into his stable, just 
as you need fresh air let into your bedrooms to keep you well 
and strong. 

When your horse is tired you need to do something to make 
him fresh the next day. As soon as you get to the stable, sponge 
his nose and the part under his tail, wipe off the harness marks, 
and rub his legs downward. Also, if possible, bathe his legs from 
the knees down with hot water and rub them dry, but do not 
bathe them unless you can get them dry afterward. Rub his ears 
until they are dry and warm, give him some water, and let him 
rest for an hour. Then clean him, water and feed him, and give 
him a deep, soft bed. Water him again, if you can, before you 
go to bed. If you are not going to use him the next day, you 
may give him a bran mash instead of oats. If it is cold weather 
have it warm. 

If a horse does not eat well have his teeth examined by a 
veterinary. They may need filing or he may suffer from a sore 
tooth. Horses have starved to death from trouble with their 
teeth. 

Sore back on horses is often caused by the shafts bearing too 
hea\nly on the back. See that the shafts are so hung that when 
rocker plates are level the shafts will stand high enough to enter 
the tug straps, then they will not press down on the horse's back. 
Give the horse twenty-four inches in width between shafts at 
narrowest part. 

For all wagons over one and three-eighths inches axle, stiff 
shafts pn)perly hung are better for horw and wagon. 

Sometimes drivers step on the shafts in getting in and out of 
wagons; this is often the cause of Here backs on horses. 

Carts should be loaded so that the shafts will not bear on the 
hone*s back. Alwa>-8 have the whifBetree hung beneath the 
shaft bar. 
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Never shout or use rough words to your horse. You will get 
much more from him by kindness. You would do more yourself 
for one who treated you well than you would for one who used 
rough, bad words. Your horse feels the same way. 

Never whip or be cruel to a balky horse. BaUdness is a kind 
of disease. If your horse stands still and you are in a hurry, 
try undoing and doing up again a part of his harness. lift up 
one of his feet and put it down again, or try coaxing him along 
with an apple or something else that he likes. 

When your horse is afraid of anything, if it is possible, drive 
slowly up to it and let him look at it. Never whip him when he 
is frightened. If you were afraid of anything, whipping would 
not take away your fear, but kind words might. It is the same 
with your horse. 

Love your horse and he will love you. Kind, gentle, encourag- 
ing words will make him want to obey you. Try them, and use 
the whip as little as possible and never in the stable. Never hold 
the whip in your hand and keep worrying the horse with it. That 
is keeping him in misery. 

Never go to saloons. Never take any intoxicating drink. Many 
poor tired horses go all night or longer without water or feed 
when their drivers have been drinking. Do not drink at all. You 
will never be sorry for not drinking, but you and your family 
and your friends may be very sorry if you do. Save your money 
for things that are good. Drink is bad for your body, bad for 
your soul, bad for your pocket. Do not let any one tempt you 
to take it. 

This leaflet can be obtained from M. L. Hall, 126 Ridge St., Providence, 
R. I. Price 40 cent per hundred, or 20 copies for 10 cents, postage paid. 

(h) To Policemen and Others 

(This is quite commonly found in the reports and circulars 
issued by humane societies.) 

Humanity sometimes requires that policemen on duty, and 
others, shall kill injured animals. Attention is called to the fol- 
lowing as the quickest and most humane methods when properly 
done: 
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Tkt Hone 

Skooting. — Place the pistol muzzle within a few indui of tba 
head, and tttioot at Ike poimf imdicated in the cut, Riming toward 
the center of the head. 

Blow*. — Blindfold, and with a heavy aie or hammer atrike 
jnat below the foretop at the eame point Two vigoroni well* 
aimed blowa will kill quickly. 




Be cartftd not to tkoot or itrike too low. 

Tke Dog 

Shooting. — Place the pistol muzzle near the head, aiming a 

little to one aide of the top of the aknll at the place shown hy 





the dot, and aboot downward ao that tbe bullet ahall go throufth 
the brain into or toward the neck. 

Do not Hhooi too liiw or directly in the middle, on aceoont of 
thick bonea. If (be dag miut be killed with blowa, strike hard 
with a heavy instmment at tbe point you woold riteoL 
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(Circulated by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.) 

(c) Important to Shippers 

You are hereby warned that the abuse of poultry by shipping 
them in low, overcrowded or poorly ventilated coops makes you 
liable to a fine and imprisonment. 

Carrying companies and their agents also make themselves 
amenable to the law in receiving and transporting poultry which 
are not properly packed. 

The law authorizes the taking charge of any animals being 
carried in a cruel manner, and any necessary expenses which 
may be incurred for taking charge and keeping the same shall 
be a lien thereon to be paid before the same can be lawfully 
recovered. 

Coops should be constructed with solid board bottoms and 
slatted or spindled tops and sides. When slats are used they 
should not be over one and one-half inches wide. (Do not use 
boxes.) Standard coops measure two feet wide by three feet long. 

Coops for turkeys should not be less than 20 inches high. 

Coops for geese should not be less than 16 inches high. 

Coops for old roosters should not be less than 16 inches high. 

Coops for large fowls should not be less than 16 inches high. 

Coops for ducks should not be less than 12 inches high. 

Coops for small fowls should not be less than 12 inches high. 

Coops for spring chickens should not be less than 12 inches 
high. 

The commission men who handle the largest part of the fowls 
received at this market, suggest the following as the proper 
number to be placed in each standard coop. 

Turkey gobblers, 5 to a coop. 

Turkey hens, 6 to a coop. 

Geese, Large, 6 to a coop. 

Geese, Medium, 8 to a coop. 

G^se, Small, 10 to a coop. 

Ducks, Large, 10 to a coop. 

Ducks, Medium, 14 to a coop. 

Ducks, Small, 18 to a coop. 
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Roostera and fowls, 7 to 10 lbs. apiece, 8 to a coop. 

Rooetera and fowls, 5 to 7 lbs. apiece, 10 to a eoop. 

Roosters and fowls, 4 to 5 lbs. apiece, 14 to a eoop. 

Rooetera and fowls, 3 to 4 lbs. apiece, 16 to a coop. 

Roosters and fowls, 2 to 3 lbs. apiece, 18 to a eoop. 

Roosters and fowls, 1 to 2 lbs. apiece, 20 to a eoop. 

Squab pigeons should not be shipped under six weeks old. 

Compliance with these regulations will be a benefit to the ship- 
pers, as the poultry will arrive at the market in better condition. 

The Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals will strictly enforce these regulations. 

Headquarters, 1627 Cbertnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Frakx B. RuTHmosD, 

Secretary. 
Kindly post for further reference. 
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Letter of Mb. Henbt Beboh, Tbeasubeb of thb Amxbt 

lOAN Society fob the Pbeveis^tion.of Cbxtslty 

TO Animals, on Vivisection 

(Mr. Bergh is a nephew of the founder of the American Society) 

The erection of a new building to meet the requirements of the 
pathological department of Bellevue Hospital has served as an 
excuse for an attack on several eminent members of the medical 
profession by certain persons who claim to represent the interests 
of humanity. Speaking unofficially, I should welcome the cen- 
tralization of the practice of vivisection in some few designated 
localities where it would be under the supervision of competent 
officials, as the best means of doing away with most of the objec- 
tions which exist under the present lack of system for its control. 

No one deprecates more than I the infliction of needless suffer- 
ing on God's defenseless creatures; but that which is necessary 
is not cruel. I have great confidence in the medical fraternity 
as a body. They have done more in the cause of humanity than 
any other class of men who ever existed ; for their constant efforts 
have been directed toward the alleviation of suffering — not its 
infliction. That individual practitioners have committed excesses 
which call for the liveliest condemnation is true; but the profes- 
sion at large should not be held responsible for acts which they 
could not control. The proper remedy is to take away from the 
irresponsible practitioner the right to practice vivisection with- 
out limitation or control; transferring it to those who alone 
shall be licensed to perform such operations on living subjects, 
and under such restraint and intelligent supervision as would 
prevent abuses, without in any way interfering with necessary 
and legitimate practice. 

Humanitarians should not forget that there are numbered in 
the medical profession thousands of men of the highest intelli- 
gence who are convinced of the necessity of operations on living 
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sabjeets — men who have aa large hearta for animala aa thoae 
who ma^ifioently eondemn them aa cruel and inhuman. 

Aa a member of the committee on Tiviaeetion of The American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animala, I have found 
every diapoeition on the part of representative men of the pro- 
fession to more than meet ua half way in any intelligent and 
honest effort to properly restrict the practice, and I have reaaon 
to believe that negotiations now in progress will result in such 
measures as will satisfy all reasonable philanthropists. Those 
enthusiasts who are clamoring for the total abolition of vivi- 
section consult neither the interests of the creatures they repre- 
sent, nor the welfare of mankind. Last winter I waa present at 
a public meeting, held ostensibly in the interests of the restric- 
tion of vivisection, at which the most sensational utterancea, call- 
ing for its total suppression, received the most enthusiastic and 
prolonged applause. Such proceedings only serve to create dis- 
trust and impede the efforts of those who propose to deal fairly 
and squarely with the profession on this question. I will venture 
to assert that there waa not a mother present on that occasion, 
among those who so vigorously seconded the utterances referred 
to, who would not consign every animal in Chriatendom to the 
next world, if, through the knowledge gained from viviaection, 
her physician might be enabled to save the life of her dying child. 

Those who without reserve so unreasonably and thoughtlessly 
condemn the practice cannot with any consistency eat animal 
flesh; for the sufferings of animala under the influence of anes- 
thetics on the operating table pale into insigniflcanee in compari- 
son with the horrors of that form of vivisection which places 
food upon our tables. The great preponderance of opinion among 
those best qualified to speak is that intelligent restricted vivi- 
section is essential to the interests of mankind and animala aa 
affecting the saving of life and suffering. 

Let human itariana, therefore, not attempt to aeoff at such 
learned opiniona and substitute therefor their own uninformed 
sentimentalism ; but, with the medical profession and onrselvea, 
unite in an earnest and well-meant effort to bring about such 
changes as may not interfere with the legitimate and necessary 
workings of science. Hstmr Bimh. 

Nsw Tosx CiTT. Aofwt a, itot. 
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Lettee of William James to the Seoretaby op the 

Vivisection Refobm Society 

I am made of too unorganizable stuff to be a vice-president of 
the Vivisection Reform Society, and moreover I make it a prin- 
ciple not to let my name appear anywhere where I am not doing 
practical work. But I am glad to send you, in answer to your 
request, a statement of my views, which you are at liberty to 
publish if you see fit. 

Much of the talk against vivisection is, in my opinion, as 
idiotic as the talk in defence of it is uncandid, but your Society 
(if I rightly understand its policy) aims not at abolishing vivi- 
section, but at regulating it ethically. Against any regulation 
whatever I understand the various medical and scientific defenders 
of vivisection to protest. Their invariable contention, implied or 
expressed, is that it is no on^s business what happens to an ani- 
mal, so long as the individual who is handling it can plead that 
to increase science is his aim. 

This contention seems to me to flatly contradict the best con- 
science of our time. The rights of the helpless, even though they 
be brutes, must be protected by those who have superior power. 
The individual vivisector must be held responsible to some au- 
thority which he fears. The medical and scientific men who time 
and time again have raised their voices in opposition to all legal 
projects of regulation, know as well as any one else does the 
unspeakable possibilities of callousness, wantonness, and mean- 
ness of human nature; and their unanimity is the best example 
I know of the power of club opinion to quell independence of 
mind. No well-organized sect or corporation of men can ever 
be trusted to be truthful or moral when under fire from the out- 
side. In this case the watchword is to deny every alleged fact 
stoutly, to concede no point of principle, and to stand firmly 
on the right of the individual experimenter. His being "scien- 
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tiflc ^ mast, in the eye of the Uw, be a safBcieDt gnmrantee that 
he can do no wrong. 

That less wrong is done now than formerly is, I hope, true. 
There is probably a somewhat heightened sense of responsibility. 
There are perhaps fewer lecture-room repetitions of ancient vivi- 
sections, supposed to help out the professors' dulness with their 
brilliancy, and to ^demonstrate" what not six of the students 
are near enough to see, and what all had better take, as in the 
end they have to, upon trust. The waste of animal life is very 
likely lessened, the thought for animal pain less shamefaced in 
the laboratories than it was. These benefits we certainly owe to 
the anti-vivisection agitation, which, in the absence of producing 
actual state-regulation, has gradually induced some sense of 
public accountability in physiologists, and made them regulate 
their several indindual selves. 

Hut how infinitely more wisely and economically would these 
results have come if physiologists as a body had met public opin- 
ion half-way long ago, agreed that the situation was a genuinely 
ethical one, and that their corporate responsibility was involved, 
and had given up the preposterous claim that every ^ scientist ** 
has an unlimited right to vivisect, for the amount or mode of 
which no man, not even a colleague, can call him to aeeount« 

The fear of State rules and inspectors on the part of the in- 
vestigators is, I think, well founded; they would probably mean 
either stupid interference or become a sham. But the public 
demand for regulation rests on a perfectly sound ethical prin- 
ciple, the denial of which by the scientists speaks ill for either 
their moral sense or their political ability. Bo long as the physi- 
ologists disclaim coq>orate responsibility, formulate no code of 
vivisectional ethics for laboratories to post up and enforce, ap- 
point no censors, pass no votes of condemnation or exclusion, 
propose of themselves no law, so long must the anti-vivisection agi- 
tation, with all its exfiensiveness, idiocy, bad temper, untruth, and 
vexatiousness continue, as the only possible means of bringing 
home to the careless or callotis individual experimenter the fact 
that the sufferings of his animals are somebody else's business as 
well as his own, and that there is '^ a Ood of Israel " to whom he 
owes account. Wiluah Jaueb, 

CAnntawau Mass.. ICsy B. 
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COUBSB OF LeCTUKES IN HuMAKE EDUCATION, PbOPOSED 

BY Mrs. Anna Gablin Spencer 

General theme, the sacredness of life; persofuU ministry as an 
essential element in social regeneration and progress; the social 
value of delicate sensibilities, humane habits and gentle manners. 
The fundamental principles of protection of the weak. 

Lectures and Class Exercises with Theses 

First. — Two lectures upon the general principles involved; 
illustrated from history and present social conditions. 

Second. — Two lectures upon the bibliography of the subject; 
one giving lists of reading for mature consideration; the other 
giving lists of material for teachers to use in work with children 
under the general department of Humane Education in Schools. 

Third. — Six lectures on War and Peace, or humane methods 
of settling international disputes: 

1. History of the peace movement of modem times. 

2. Economic and social arguments against large standing 

armies and big navies. 

3. Substitutes for these in different countries. 

4. Progress achieved in international arbitration. 

5. The political organization of the world by commerce, by 

labor, by literature, by art, by humane sympathy in 
disasters. 

6. Ways by which racial cooperation may be secured and 

racial prejudice lessened. Material for enlisting sym- 
pathy of children in this direction. 
Fourth. — Twelve lectures on the humane treatment of children. 

1. To protect and increase the health and well-being of 

parents as means to health and well-being of children. 

2. To keep babies alive and well. 

3. To secure health and well-being of children in 

(o) Home life. 
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4. To seeore health and well-being of children in 

(6) School life. 

5. To aecare health and well-being of children in 

(e) Civic BorroundingB. 

6. To prevent exploitation of child life in 

(a) Actual cruelty. 

7. To prevent exploitation of child life in 

(6) ChUd Ubor. 

8. To prevent exploitation of child life in 

(e) In respect to vice. 

9. Means of lessening the dangers of adolescence 

(a) Physically. 
10. Means of lessening the dangers of adokacenee 
(6) Mentally and morally. 

11. Vocational aids to children and yoath. 

12. Need and methods of courses of study in parental duty 

and child-eare; at what age, and in what grades of in- 
struction, can this study begin f 
Fifth. — Six lectures on the humane treatment of sick, unfor- 
tunate, abnormal and aged persons. 

1. The hospital considered as a place for the aid of patients 

rather than as a laboratory for students; the spirit of 
the medical and nursing professions. 

2. The institutional care of aged, infirm, defective, insane 

and other dependent persons; attitude toward the indi- 
vidual inmate. 

3. Methods of discipline and treatment of criminals, vicious 

persons and drunkards. 

4. The court procedure toward the poor, the friendless, the 

foreigner, the troublesome; the ^ third degree"; the 
justice or injustice of the police system. 

5. The function of perwinal ministry to needy persons in 

the social effort to abolish poverty. 

6. Enlightened penology and enlightened training and rare 

of the abnormal and their contribution to the science 
and art of education. 
Sixth. — Six lectures on the humane treatment of anhnals, 
L In respect to supply of food. 
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2. In respect to use in man's labor. 

3. In respect to use as pets, for purpose of amusementy and 

in hunting, for pleasure. 

4. In respect to use for comfort and adornment in dress. 

5. In respect to nature-study and as biological materiaL 

6. In respect to use in experimentation in medical science. 
Seventh, — Six lectures on humane ideals and practices in games 

and amusements. 

1. ''Hazing" and all customs of painful and humiliating 

initiation; the history of these customs and their rela- 
tion to priipitive "brotherhoods"; the age at which 
these are most natural; how far they should be per- 
mitted. 

2. Competitive games; history and significance; age at which 

roughness is most to be expected; how far to be per- 
mitted? The function of individual struggle and of 
"team" battles and of narrow group loyalty. When 
should the " grown up " ideal rule? 

3. Dramas, books and newspaper reports that make vice, 

crime and human infirmity seem " funny " ; the " comic 
supplement " ; the use of racial peculiarities, often ex- 
aggerated; how far to be permitted as source of amuse- 
ment? The effect of usual street life of a large city 
upon the sensibilities of youth. 

4. The psychological effect of exciting plays when good in 

purpose and presentation; of constant story reading, 
of music, or art of any kind that arouses strong feeling 
without giving means of expressing emotion in action; 
how far can this be made and kept morally healthful? 

5. Nature as a recreative infiuence and as a means of keeping 

mental balance; methods of nature-study that help and 
hinder love of nature. " Fads " as means of rest and 
refreshment ; a " vocation " and an " avocation." 

6. The " festival " and " celebration " as an expression of 

the instinct for play; parades and processions, patriotic 
exercises, singing, festivals, dances, organized plays, 
museums, libraries, etc., as social means of enjoyment. 
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List of Special Periodicals 

Bird Lore. Bi-roonthly. Officiml organ of the NatioiiAl AaoeU- 

tion of Audubon Societies, New York. 
Bulletin of the San Francisco S. P. C. A. Monthly. San Fran- 

cii4Co, Cal. 
Child and Animal Protection. Monthly. Pobliabed by the Colo- 
rado Humane Society, Denver. Col. 
Journal of Zoophily. Monthly. * Published by the Women's 

Penniiylvania S. P. C. A. and the American Anti- Vivisection 

Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Our Animal Fnends. Weekly. Published by the American 8. 

P. C. A., New York.* 
Our Dumb AnimaU. Monthly. Published by the Massachusetts 

S. P. C. A. snd the American Humane Education Society, 

Bofcton, Mam. 
Our Four-Footed Friends. Monthly. Published by the Animal 

Rescue I^Sfnie, Boston, Mass. 
The Animab' Friend. Monthly. London, Eng. 
The Animal World. Monthly. Published by the Royal S. P. 

(\ A., I»ndon, Kng. 
The Band of Mcrc>'. Monthly. Published by the Royal S. P. 

C, A., liondon, Eng. 
The Humane Advocate. Monthly. Published by the Illinois 

Humane Society, (^hicagv). 111. 
The National Humane Journal. Monthly. Published by the 

Humane Journal Publishing Co., Chicago, 111. 
The Humane Review. Monthly. Ernest Bell, London, Eng. 

* B«»fflDDlDg with tbi» lMtti» of Novraber S. 1000. thto wf«ltl7 hM bMS 
publUbH iDd^prodratly by Our ADimal Priradi CumpASy. Its same bM 
r^ctnUy lM>«ii alt^nHl to *'Tbi» llumaDltarlaD. Naturt PtodMt asd (hir 
ADlmal Prleiida." A Boatbly sewi bolltcis to tasiMd bj tbt Astrtcsa 
Sodetj. 
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The Humanitarian. Monthly Journal of the Humane League. 
London, Eng. 

The Humanitarian Review. Monthly. S. W. Davis, Los An- 
geles, CaL 

The Zoophile. Monthly. Published by the Humane Education 
Association, San Francisco, CaL 

Dawn. Quarterly. Published by the Maryland Anti-Yiviseetion 
Society, Baltimore, Md. 

The Animals' Defender. Monthly. Published by the New Eng- 
land Anti- Vivisection Society, Boston, Mass. 

The Animals' Guardian. Published by the London Anti-Vivi- 
section Society, London, Eng. 

The Zoophilist and Animals' Defender. Monthly. Published by 
the National Anti- Vivisection Society, London, Eng. 

The following are not strictly '^ humane " in content and pur- 
pose, but they contain much of interest and value to humane 
workers. This Hst might easily be considerably lengthened. 

American Bird Magazine. Monthly. C. K. Reed, Worcester, 

Mass. 
American Fur and Feather. Semi-monthly. Thomas Leavitt & 

Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Horse Breeder. Weekly. American Horse Breeder 

Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Horse Owner. Monthly. Jefferson Jackson, Chicago, 111. 
American Kennel Gazette. Monthly. American Kennel Club, 

New York. 
American Veterinary Review. Monthly. R. W. Ellis, New York. 
Animal Life. Monthly. Animal Life Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 
The Auk. Quarterly. Organ of the American Ornithologists' 

Union, New York. 
Birds and Nature Magazine. Monthly. Atkinson, Mentzer and 

Grove, Chicago, HI. 
Bit and Spur. Semi-monthly. Bit and Spur Publishing Co., 

Chicago, 111. 
Canadian Kennel Gazette. Monthly. H. B. Donovan, Toronto, Can. 
Cat Journal. Monthly. C. H. Jones, Rochester, N, Y. 
Cat Review. Semi-monthly. Dayton, 0. 
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The CoDdor. Bi-monthly. Organ of the Cooper Clnb of Cali- 
fornia. H. S. Clifton, Pasadena, Cal. 

Country Life in America. Monthly. Doubleday, Page ft Co., N. T. 

Dogdom. Monthly. Dogdom Publiahing Co., Battle Creek, Mieh. 

Draft Horn Joamal. Monthly. E. C. Babeoek, Chicago, lU. 

Field and Stream. Monthly. Field and Stream, New York. 

Forest and Stream. Monthly. Foreat and Stream Pobliahing 
Ca, N. Y. 

Fur, Fin and Feather. Bi-monthly. Charlea Saydam, N. Y. 

Game Fowl Monthly. C. L. Franciaeo, Sayre, Pa. 

Horse Gasette. Weekly. L. S. Beeman, Boilalo, N. Y. 

Horse Review. Weekly. J. C. Bauer, Chicago, III 

Horse World. Weekly. Horse World Co., Baifalo, N. Y. 

Horseman. Weekly. Chicago Horseman Newspaper Co., Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Household Animals. Monthly. £. C. Vick, N. Y. 

International Veterinary Review. Monthly. International Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Millinery Trade Review. Monthly. Gallison and Hobron Co., N. Y. 

National Live Stock Bulletin. Monthly. Washington, D. C. 

Outdoor Life. Monthly. Denver, Col. 

Outdoors. Monthly. Field and Stream, N. Y. 

Outing. Monthly. Outing Publishing Co., N. Y. 

Pet Dog Journal. Monthly. C. H. Jones, Rochester, N. Y. 

Pet Stock Magazine. Monthly. A. D. Hosterman, Springfield, O. 

Ranch and Range. Monthly. H. S. Grover, Denver, CoL 

Recreation, Monthly. Outdoor News Co., N. Y. 

Syelds* Magazine. Monthly. G. O. Shields, N. Y. 

Stock Groweni' Journal. Weekly. Journal Publishing Co., Miles 
City, Mon. 

Western Fancier. Monthly. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Western Veterinarian. Quarterly. San Franciseo, CaL 
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BiBLIOGKAPHY 

(This is a partial list of writings on animal topics serviceabla 
for humane workers and educators) 

(a) Books and Pamphlets 

AflalOy F. G. Ethics of performing animals. Tucker. 

Aflalo, F. G. The cost of sport. Scribner. 

All about animals. Scribner. 

American Humane Association Leaflets. (See list.) 

American Humane Education Society Leaflets. (See list.) 

American S. P. C. A. Leaflets. (See list.) 

Anderson, E. L. Vice in the horse. Jenkins. 

Angell, G. T. Autobiographical sketches. Am. Hum. Ed. Soc. 

Animal friend series. Tucker. 

Animal Industry, State and Federal Bureaus of. Reports and 

Publications. 
Audubon Societies, National Association of, Reports of. 
Audubon Societies, National Association of, Leaflets of. (See 

list.) 
Bailey, L. H. Nature study idea. Doubleday. 
Barry, E. P. Pedro: an ugly dog. Estes. 
Bartlett, A. D. Life among wild beasts in the zoo. Amsterdam. 
Bartlett, A. D. Wild animals in captivity. Amsterdam. 
Barton, F. T. The dog in health, accident, and disease. Altemus. 
Barton, F. T. Terriers, their points and management. Ken- 

nerley. 
Barton, F. T. Our friend the horse. Stokes. 
Beard, D. C. Dan Beard's animal book. Moffatt. 
Biese, A. Development of the feeling for nature in the Middle 

Ages and modem times. Dutton. 
Bigelow, E. F. How nature study should be taught. Hinds. 
Billinghurst, P. J. Hundred anecdotes of animals. Lane, 
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Biological Survey, Report* ani) publications of V. 8. 

BUnduu), Neltje. Bird neighbors. Donbledajr. 

Blancbju), Neltje. Birds that bunt and are honied. Doubleday. 

Blancban, Neltje. How to attract the birds. Doubleday. 

Bolton, S. K. Our devoted friend the dog. pMgt. 

Bolton, R. K. Plea for animaK S. K. Bolton, Cleveland, O. 

Boevilte, 0. Horsm, horsemen, and stable managcotent. Dulton. 

British blood sports. Humanitarian League. 

Buckncr. E. D. Immorlalilj of animals and the rslation of man 
as guardian. Jacobs. 

Burba, B. ¥. Our bird friends. Outing Pub. 

Burrouglis, John. Wajs of nature. Hougfaton. 

Burroughs, John. Wake Robin. Houghton. 

Burroughs, John. Leaf and tendril, Houghton. 

Burrongba, John. Locusts and wild bone;. Hon^ton. 

Burroughs, John. Birds and poets. Houghton. 

Carpenter, E. The need of a rational and humane seienec 
Humanitarian League. 

Carpenter, E. Vi\iseetion. Humanitarian League. 

Carrington, Edith. Tbe cat: her place in society, attd treatment 
Humanitarian League. 

Carrington. Ediib. The dog: bis rights and wronga. Humani- 
tarian League. 

Carrington, Edith. Animals' ways and claims. Hacllillan. 

Carrington, Edith. Wonderful toola. MacMitlan. 

Carrington, Edith, and Bell, Ernest. Animal life readers. 2 
series. HacMillan. 

Carter. A. F., and ('. Care of hnnwa. Uaellillan. 

Carter, M. H. About animals. Century. 

Carter, M. H. Comp. Cat stories, retold from St. Nicbolaa. 
Century. 

Carter. H. II. Comp. Dog stories, retold from Rl. NicliotaB. 
Cmturj'. 

Chapman, F. M. Bird life. Appleton. 

Chapman. K. M. Bird studies with a camera. Appleton. 

Charter, The new : tbe rights of men and of animals. Humani- 
tarian League. 

Chureb, Tbe, and h 
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Cochrane, R., ed. Four hundred animal stories. Lippincott. 
Cochrane, R., ed. More animal stories. Lippincott. 
Collinson, J. The fate of the for seal. Humanitarian League. 
Colmore, G. Priests of progress. Sold by Am. Anti-vivisec. Soc. 
Connelly J. The truth about the game laws. Humanitarian 

League. 
Comishy C. J. Animal artisans and other stories of birds and 

beasts. Longmans. 
Cornish, C. J. Animal life. Lippincott. 
Cornish, C. J. Animals of to-day. Amsterdam. 
Cornish, C. J. Animals at work and play. MacMillan. 
Cornish, C. J. Wild animals in captivity. Coates. 
Coulson, W. L. B. The horse: his life, usage, and his end. 

Humanitarian League. 
Coulson, W. L. B. What it costs to be vaccinated. Humani- 
tarian League. 
Cram, W. E. Little beasts of field and wood. Small. 
Cmnmings, H. H. Nature study by grades. Am. Book. 
Dale, J. T., ed. Heroes and great hearts and their animal friends. 

Fairfax Pub. 
Davis, R. H. The bar sinister. Scribner. 
Dixie, F. The mercilessness of sport. Humanitarian League. 
Dixon, C. Lost and vanishing birds. Amsterdam. 
Dog pit : how to breed and train fighting dogs. R. K. Fox. 
Dugmore, A. R. Bird homes. Doubleday. 
Dugmore, A. R. Nature and the camera. Doubleday. 
Dumb creation, A plea for. Penna. S. P. C. A. 
Eddy, S. J., comp. Friends and helpers. Ginn. 
Eddy, S. J., comp. Songs of happy life. Silver, Burdett. 
Erb, F. H., Jr. How to train dogs and cats. Lafayette, Ind. 
Ernst, H. C. Animal experimentation. Little. 
Evans, E. P. Evolutional ethics and animal psychology. Ap- 

pleton. 
Faber, F. W. Kindness. Murphy. 
Finch, Nora J. Colliery Jim : the autobiography of a mine mule. 

A. Flanagan. 
Firth, A., ed. Voices for the speechless. Houghton. 
Fleming, G, Modem horseshoeing. G. W. Ogilvie, 
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Food and fashion. Homanitarian Leagne. 

Foote, O. W. The shadow of the sword. Humanitarian LfttgiM, 

Fortescae, J. W. Story of a red deer. MaeMillan. 

Oamhle, F. W. Animal life. Dutton. 

Game laws for 1908. U. S. Dept of Agrie. Farmers' Bulletin, 
No. 336. 

Qask, L. Dog tales. Dutton. 

Gentry, T. G. Intelligence in plants and animals, Doubleday. 

Greg, I. M. The foreign and Irish cattle trade. Humanitarian 
League. 

Hamerton, P. G. Chapters on animals. Little. Also Heath. 

Harrison, Eliisabeth. How little Cedrie beeame a knight. A. 
Flanagan. 

Harrison, Frederic. Duty of man to the lower animals. Humani- 
tarian League. 

Hading, J. K. Recreations of a naturalist. Weasels. 

Hiesemann, Martin. How to attract and protect wild birds. 
Witherby. 

Hobhouse, L. T. Mind in evolution. MacMillan. 

Holder, (\ F. Stories of animal life. Am. Book Co. 

Homadsy, W. T. Destruction of our birds and mammab. 
Zoological Soc., N. Y. 

Howe, H. R., Jr., and Hudson, W. H. Birds and man. Long- 
mans. 

Howell, W. H. Dissection of the dog. Holt. 

Humane education. Bulletin of San Diego State Normal School, 
Cal. 

Humane science lectures. Humanitarian L eagu e . 

Humane society lectures. MacMillan. 

Humanitarian ewtayii. Humanitarian League. 

Hunt, Violet. The cat. MacMillan. 

Humt, J. W. Life story of a fowl. MacMillan. 

Hyde, W. DcW. Practical ethics. Holt 

Ingenioll, K. Life of snimab: the mammals. MaeMiUan. 

Ingersoll, K. Wild neighboni. MacMillan. 

Ingenioll, E. Wit of the wild. Dodd. 

Jackman, W. S. Nature study. Univ. of Chiesfo PrsM. 
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Jackson, 0. E. Big Jack, and other true stories of horses. 
Appleton. 

Jewetty J. H. Little mother stories. Dntton. 

Job, H. K. Wild wingl. Houghton. 

Job, H. K. Sport of bird study. Outing Pub. 

Johnson, M. R. Moloch. (Anti-vivisec.) Clarke. 

Johonnot, James. Cars and dogs. Am. Book Co. 

Johonnot, James. Friends in feather and fur. Am. Book Co. 

Jones Readers. Ginn. 

Kearton, R. Fairy-land of living things. Cassell. 

Kenealy, A. The failure of vivisection and the future of medi- 
cal research. Order of Gulden Age, Paignton, England. 

Kenworthy, J. C, and others. New Charter. MacMillan. 

Kindness to animals. Union Press. 

Kipling, R. Jungle books. Scribner. 

Elnight, C. R. Animals of the world. Stokes. 

Knox, T. W. Horse stories. Educational. 

Lang, A. Animal story book. Longmans. 

LeflSngwell, A., and Myers, C. S. The vivisection problem. Viv. 
Ref. Soc, Chicago. 

Leffingwell, A. Vivisection question. Tuttle. 

Legislation for the protection of birds other than game birds. 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. 

Lester, H. F. Behind the scenes in slaughter houses. Humani- 
tarian League. 

Lindsay, W. L. Mind in lower animals. Appleton. 

Literae humaniores: an appeal to teachers. Humanitarian 
League. 

London, Jack. The call of the wild. MacMillan. 

London, Jack. White Fang. MacMillan. 

Long, W. J. Little brother to the bear, and other animal stud- 
ies. Ginn. 

Long, W. J. Northern trails: stories of animal life in the far 
north. Ginn. 

Long, W. J. Secrets of the woods. Ginn. 

Long, W. J. Ways of wood folk. Ginn. 

Long, W. J. Wilderness ways. Ginn. 

Lottridge, S. A. Animal snap-shots and how made. Holt. 
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Lnbboek, John. Suimb, iiutinets, etc., of "inflf Appletoo. 
MeCulhy. O. M. Evolution of s MnUnienL HimIiod Co. 8. P. 

C. A. (N. J.). 
HeConI, CharlolU. Only > bone. A. FUnsgu. 
MMterlinrk, M. Our friend, the dog. Dodd. 
Hartinento-CesarMco, E. Piycbology and tnining of the bone. 

Kcribner. 
Harwin, F. R. Chrirt among the cattle. J. O. Wright. 
Meoant, E. Intelligence of animala. Srribner. 
Uenrin, H. C. Road, trark and stable. Little. 
Milfa, A. II., ed. Animal anecdotes. Stokes. 
Miller, H. M. Tbe bird, our brother. Boofffaton. 
Miller, 0. T. Bird-lover in tbe west. Houghton. 
Miller, O. T. First book of birda. HougfatoD. 
Miller, 0. T. Neigbbon in field, wood, and atieam. Hoogfaton. 
Miller, 0. T. Our home pets. Heath. 
Mills, W. Dog in health and in diMase. Appleton. 
MillK, W. How to keep a dog in the city. Jenkina. 
Milk, W. Nature and development of animal inteltigenee. Mae- 

Millan. 
Moore, J. U. The universal kinship. Kerr. 
Morgan, ('. L. Animal behavior. Longmans. 
Morgan, ('. I^ Habit and instinct. Longmans. 
Morgan, C. I.. Interpretation of nature. MacMillao. 
Morgan, C. L. Life and inlelligenee. Oinn. 
Mnckemyinn^I. Humanizing of the brute. Herder. 
ifulets, tT^r rhylli*' stories of little animals. Pap. 
Kesbil, Z. A. P., and ('ani)>bpll. A. M. Animal life. Stokes. 
Kesbit, Z. A. P., and other*. Farmyard friends. Stokes. 
Ollivant, A. Boh, aon of battle. Doubleday. 
Ouida. A dog of Flanden. Lippincott, Burt, Page, Altemus 

and otbem. 
Page, E. E. Ilcarl eullure. Whitaker and R. Also Pub. School. 
Paget, S. Experiments on animah. Putnam. 
PaltcniDn, S. L liCtters from Pussycat rille. 
Patterson, K. I^ Pussy meouw. JaeolM. 
Pennsylvania K. P. C. A., Brief history of. Phila. 
I*ienoD, C. D. Among the meadow peopla. Dotloa. 
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Protection of animals. American S. P. C. A., New York. 

RecluSy E. On vegetarianism. Hmnanitanan League. 

Recordon, H. L. C. Do animals think f Broadway Pub. 

Reighard, J. E. Photographing of aquatic animals in their 
natural environment. U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

Reports, Annual, of S. P. C. A. and Humane Societies. 

Repplier, Agnes. The fireside sphinx. Houghton. 

Rhode Island Humane Education Committee Leaflets. (See 
list.) 

Robinson, R. E. Hunting without a gun. Forest and Stream. 

Romanes, J. G. Animal intelligence. Appleton. 

Romanes, J. G. Mental evolution of animals. Appleton. 

Salt, H. S. Kith and kin. Humanitarian League. 

Salt, H. S. Animals' rights. Humanitarian League. 

Salt, H. S. Animal rights and social progress. Humanitarian 
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ress. Humanitarian League. 

Salt, H. S. The sportsman at bay. Humanitarian League. 
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Saunders, M. M. Nita, the story of an Irish setter. Page. 
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Saunders, M. M. Beautiful Joe's paradise. Page. 

Schillings, C. G. Flashlights in the jungle. Doubleday. 
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the Woman's Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Leaflet Literatube Published by the Aherican Humane 

Association 

1. Condensed Information as to work, membership fees and 
standing of the American Humane Association. 

2. Report on Recent Work of Association. 

3. Brief Sketch of History and Purposes of Association. 

4. The Commercial Side of Philanthropy, by President Wil- 
liam 0. Stillman, Albany, N. Y. 

6. The Economic Value of Anti-Cruelty Work, by Hon. James 
M. Brown, Toledo, Ohio. 

6. Mercy Sunday. A — Plea for its adoption. 

7. Mercy Sunday. B — Suggestions for clergymen. 

8. Mercy Sunday. C — Program for Sunday Schools. 

9. The Relation of the Pulpit to Anti-Cruelty Work, by Hon. 
James M. Brown, Toledo, Ohio. 

10. Prizes announced by the American Humane Association. 

11. What a Humanitarian Would Do with One Million Dollars, 
by President William 0. Stillman, Albany, N. Y. 

12. Preliminary Steps and Legislative Methods in Securing 
Humane Laws, by Mrs. F. Lovell, Wyncote, Pa. 

13. Humane Education, with a Special Word for Mothers, by 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

14. The Need of a Training School for Humane Workers, by 
Dr. William 0. Stilhnan, Albany, N. Y. 

15. The Magnitude of the Work of Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, by George T. Angell, Boston, Mass. 

16. The Cost of a Skin, by J. Howard Moore, Chicago, 111. 

17. Cruelties Connected with the Training and Exhibition of 
Animals, by Mrs. Huntington Smith, Boston, Mass. 

18. Our Food Supply Involved: The Abuse of Live Stock in 
Transportation. 
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19. Tbe TranBporUtion of Live Stock bj Railroadi and the 
Federal Twenty-eigfat-Hour Law, by R. K. Whitehead, Denver, 
Col. 

20. The Railroads and the Aboae of Live Stoek in Transporta- 
tion (showing the failure of the present Federal statute without 
a minimum speed limit amendment), by Hon. Qeorge P. McCabe, 
Solicitor Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

21. What the Humane Societies Believe should be Done in 
Stock Transportation, by President William 0. Stillman, Al- 
bany. N. Y. 

22. The Care and TransporUtion of Cattle, by E. K. White- 
head, Denver, Col. 

23. Millions of Cattle Starving During Winter of 1906-7. Out 
of print. 

24. The Starvation of Cattle on the Western Plains, by E. K. 
Whitehesd, Denver, Col. 

*25. Report on Neglect of Range Stock in the Korthweat, by 
Claivnce M. Abbott, Albany, N. Y. 

26. The Truth about Mexican Bull Fights. (Illustrated.) 

27. The Cry of the ChUdren, by Mrs. Mary F. LoveU, Wj-n- 
cote. Pa. 

28. Utility of the Curfew, by Supt. J. J. Kelso, Toronto, 
Csnada. 

29. Suggestions How to Conduct Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, by Supt. J. J. Kelso, Toronto, Csnada. 

30. Methods in Humane Work for (liildren, by Clarence M. 
Abbott. Albany, N. Y. 

31. Race Suicide, by Miss Georgiana Kendall, New York city. 

32. How to Organize for Humane Work, by Thomas K. Hill. 

33. Re|N>rt «)n Orgsniring Humane Societies in the South, by 
Mm. E. Irene R(mk1, (*hicago. 111. 

34. Humanity — (a sentiment, motto style). 

35. Humsne Kducstion — (a sentiment, motto style). 

.36. Work -Home Psrades, by Henry C\ Merwin, President Boa- 
ton Work-Horse Psrade Associstion, Boston, Mass. 

37. Protection of Birds — A Necessity as Well as a Duty, by 
E. P. Felt. State Entomologist, Albany, N. Y. 

38. Protection of Elk from Starvation in tbe Northw«ii« 
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39. Don't Shoot (illustrated), by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

40. Dastardly Sport. Reprint of letter to Atlanta Constitu- 
tion written by President William 0. Stillman, Albany, N. Y. 

Note. — ^A number of important leaflets are in preparation. 
This is List No. 2, published September, 1908. 

Leaflet Literature Published bt the Rhode Island Huhaks 

Education Society 

Bands of Mercy (their objects and how to form them). 

The Air-Gun and the Birds. 

A Word for Our Woolly Friends, by Isabel C. Barrows. 

Man's Faithful Friend. (About Dogs,) 

Hints on the Care of Cows. 

How to Treat Cats, by Mary F. Lovell. 

About Poor Puss, by Annie E. Fisher. 

A Wise Fish. 

Dovetrot's Way, by Mrs. Fairchild Allen. 

Early Lessons in Blindness or Cruelty, by A. D. Fogg. 

An Appeal from the Horses to their Owners and Drivers. 

Care of Mules. 

Pigeon Shooting from Traps. 

How Birds Help the Farmer. 

An Appeal from the Horses. (Italian.) 

An Appeal from the Horses. (Portuguese.) 

How to Treat a Horse. (English.) 

How to Treat a Horse. (Portuguese.) 

The Check-Rein. 

Teaching Patriotism in the Public Schools, by Lucia Ames Mead. 

An Appeal to Every Woman (about wearing feathers on bonnets). 

The Rich Poor Horse and Poor Rich Horse, by Mrs. Fairchield 

Allen. 
Old Rhymes and New, by H. M. Atwater. 
A Law to Help the Boys. (About tobacco.) 
The Unconscious Element in Discipline, by Henry S. Baker, Ph.D. 
Mollie Whitef Dot's Vacation, by Anna H. Smith. (A story of 

a cat that was left to take care of herself in the summer.) 
Need of Humane Education Societies and Methods of Forming 

Them. 
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HumAiM Edneatioiiy by B. J. Tiee. 

Public Parlu and Public SebooU, by ML A. CtmpbelL 

A Letter to Children, by Mary F. Lovell. 

Collections, by Julia Andrews. 

ProfeMor Frog's Lecture, by ML A. L. Lane. 

The Cat, by Edith Carrington. 

A Few Rules for the Care of Poultry. 

Directions for the Care of Swine. 

An Appeal from HorMs to the Summer Visitors. 

The Brutalixation of Childhood. 

Amos Hunt and His Steel Trap, by Mrs. Fairehield Allan. 

Military Dnll in the Public Schoob. 

Physical Training in the Public Schools. 

Poisoned Ground. 

The Coming Education. 

LrnauTTRE Lkaflvts Ptbushid bt thv Ambugait Socott fOt 
THB Prevention or Cbueltt to Animals 

Ko. 1. '^Ten Rules for the Treatment of Animals.'* OiTca 
valuable hints in regard to the treatment conducive to the good 
health and happiness of animals. 

No. 2. ** What is Docking t *" Prl^u out the ahmirditica of 
the practice, and cites the opinions of the best authorities prov- 
ing the cruelty of the operation. 

Ko. 3. ** Fashion's Cruelty and Bird Protection.** An able 
plea by J. A. Allen, Ph.D., for the preservation of bird life, now 
so wantonly and cnielly sacrificed in the interests of vain fashion. 

No. 4. " The Dishorning of Cattle an Act of Cruelty." The 
cruelty and fallacy of dishorning graphically set forth in a 
ri9umi of the famous English dishorning case. 

No. 5. '^ Hints for the Dog Days.** Dispels the many ignor- 
ant and fsbie ideas in regard to rabies and hydrophobia, and 
gives valuable information concerning the dog, its nervous dis- 
ordem, and its care. 

No. 6. ^ Rabies and Hydrophobia.** Gives the opinions of 
medical men on these diseases, snd refers to the Pasteur treatment 
and the Buisson cure by vapor baths. 
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Leaflet Literature Issued by the National Association of 

Audubon Societies 

Leaflets Issued to January, 1909 



With Uncolored Illustrations 

1. Nighthawk. 

2. Mourning Dove. 

3. Meadowlark. 

4. Robin. 

5. Flicker. 

6. Passenger Pigeon. 

7. Snowy Heron. 

8. Marsh Hawk. 

9. Red-shouldered Hawk. 

10. American Sparrow Hawk. 

11. Screech Owl. 

12. Short-eared Owl. 

13. Ostrich. 

14. Bam Owl. 

15. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

16. Tree Sparrow. 



With Colored lUustrationa and 
Outlines 

17. American Goldfinch. 

18. Cardinal. 

19. Belted Kingfisher. 

20. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

21. Scarlet Tanager. 

22. Blue Jay. 

23. Kildeer. 

24. Bluebird. 

25. Red-winged Blackbird. 

26. Baltimore Oriole. 

27. Indigo Bunting. 

28. Purple Finch. 

29. Herring Gull. 

30. Snowflake. 

31. Song Sparrow. 

32. Bam SwaUow. 

33. Tree Swallow. 

34. Golden and Ruby-crowned 

Kinglets. 

35. American Crossbill. 
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2. Pnrple Uartin. 

3. Bird Clubs in SrbooU. 

5. The Aigrette Loaw CuU. 

6. Bartratuikii Sandpiper. 

7. February. 

S. April — Nature Study Or< 

fCaniutioua. 
9. In June. 

10. Wood Duck. 

11, AupiNt and tbe Flocking 

Time. 

Koa. 8, 10 and 19 have 



12. October and Pnpwationa 

for Winter. 

13. For DflMmber — 8ii B«- 

mindere. 

14. The Coat of a Featlwr. 

15. February Hinta. 

16. Winter Feeding of Wild 

Birds. 

17. Bob-wbile, the Fannera' 

Friend. 

18. Putting Up Bird Boxea. 

19. The Mallard. 
Colored lUuatrationa. 



Hiacellaneoua I^eafleta are pnbliahed by The Animal Reaeoe 
I^eagne, BoMon, Mant., C. A. Hamlin, Sjracnae, N. Y., Tariooa 
local Aadubon Societiea, and otben. 



EXPLANATORY NOTE TO TABLES 

I AND II. 

The following synopsis of laws has been condensed to 
the utmost. It is hoped that this condensation will make 
references to the various statutory provisions a matter of 
ease and despatch rather than one of difficulty and confu- 
sion. However, in order to clarify the interpretation of 
some details the following brief illustrative readings are 
given as examples : 

Turn to the Connecticut reference in column 8 on page 
334. The fact that an entry is made indicates that the 
matter included in the heading is covered by the law, only, 
however, up to the point where the latter portion of this 
matter is prefixed by small letters (a), (b). The numerical 
equivalents of A and B are given as 28 and 5, respectively; 
and the introduction of (b) indicates that this exception 
applies. The absence of (a) indicates that that exception 
does not apply. 

Turn to Table II, page 401, column 15 of the refer- 
ences to Illinois laws, (a) (b), (c) (d) refer to corresponding 
items in heading where column 15, Table II first appears 
(395). ** under 12 " refers to the (c) item. The remaining 
matter refers to all of the items except (c), for which 
special provision has been noted. 

The abbreviated style of statutory references in both 
tables is explained in column 41 of Table I. Column head- 
ings appear in their entirety only the first time used. There- 
after the numerals only are . employed for the sake of 
brevity. 

Further note to Table I will be found on pages 56-58, 
to Table II on page 146. 
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TABLE I 

SUMMARY OF STATE LAWS FOR 
ANIMAL PROTECTION 



o«> 





DEFINITIONS 






GENERAL 


1 

STATE OR 
TERRITORY 


2 

than man. 

(b) "Torture," "Tonnent,'' "Cnidty": 

or death. 

(c) ** Impure and unwhole tome milk*': milk 
obtained from animals in unhealthy condition 
or surrounding!, or fed on fermentM or putre- 
fied food. 

(d) ** Owner,'* "Person**: corporations in- 
eluded. Acts of agents or emplores of corpo- 
rations include the corporation in l^al liability 
incurred. 


3 

Overloadiog, oveiw 
dzivias, unnecesmry or 
unjusufiable beaong, 
kiUins, mutilating or 


ALABAMA 




Code, Sec. 6233. 


ARKANSAS 


(a)(b)(d)S.ftH.Sec.i53i. 


S. A H. Sees. X516, 
XSSI. 


ARIZONA 




P. CPt. I, Title XIV, 
Ch. X3, par. 537, am. 
by X907, Ch. 4. 


CALIFORNIA 


(a) (b) (d) P. C. Sec. 599b. 


P. C. Sec. 597. 


COLORADO 


(a) (b) (d) MiUs, Sec. X17. 


Mills, Sec. X04. 


CONNECTICUT 


(a) G. L. Sec. 38x5. 


G. L. Sec. X331. 
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OFFENSES FORBIDDEN UNDER PENALTY 



NEGLBCT 


CARRYING or 
ANIMALS 


4 

•coMury aad proper 
food, driak aad thclicr. 


5 

(a) Ootildcr nay 
pcovidc food, etc., after 
raaaocttbto rim«. 

(b) ExpcMC chano- 
abU to owBcr. aad a 
Bra oo animalt carad 
for. 

(c) laiaiimiiy frooi 
proaecotioa for tstry. 


6 

ilkcdh—oiM. 

• 


7 

!• Tchick or otb«r- 
wkc 

(a) With kfv tiod, or 
cfowdod In other croal 
ways. 

(b) PoacaoAoarmay 
tab* charge aad pro> 
vida for cart of toch 
aalmalt E 1 p c ate 
charKcable to owacr 
aad a Hca oa the aai> 
■ak. 


Code, S«c. tmyy 








S. A H. Sco. 1516, 
isa>. 

To *A Mipoa»d«d 
mUmI. S. a H. S«c. 

isit> 


(m) It hrt. (h) (c) 
S, A H. Sec 1519. 




(a) (b) S. A H. Sec 
ifao. 


PC. I»t. l,TiiUXIV. 
Ch. 1^ Mr. $j7, am. 
ky 1907. Ch. 4. 








P. C. S«. S97. 


(a) \h\ U) P. C. 




(a) (b» P. C. Sec. 
»e« alto 1905, Ch. 474. 


MiU*« See. 104. 

To lMpOU»d«d ftAi- 

■uL MOk, Sk. 105. 


lai !• hn. (b; (c) 
MUla, S«. iu6. 


PtrwMi ratitM to 
Bra OA aalauU say aell 
MMO af tar ffivi^ d«t 
•odra 10 ow««r, aad 
pro|wr DubUdry 10 
«aW. Mula« !(«c. 114. 
am. by ivi>7. Cb. tt6. 


(a) MUK Sec. IC14 

(b) OAcer of CoL 
Ham. S«<tety. MilK 
Sec iia 


G. L. S«c. t}}i. 


(aMb)C;. L.!»«ciir5. 

Agracs of Co««. 
Hum. Society. G. L. 
S«c*. »iol ■iufc. 




<a) 0. L. Sec. 1151. 
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OFFENSES FORBIDDEN 



< 



Pi 

< 



CARRYING OF AmMALS-CpnitnueJ 


DISABLED, 


8 

Live stock in transit on boats and railroads. 
Must be unloaded, rested, fed and watered 
every A hours for a period of B hours. When 
railroad so provides, expense is chargeable to 
owner and u a lien on animals. Excej^tians. 
(a) In case of accident or unavoidable circum- 
stances, (b) Where space, opportunity for rest, 
etc., are provided on cars. 


9 

Abandonment forbidden. 

(a) Peace officer may kill abandoned animal on 
affirmative iudgment of two dtizens, (b) one of 
whom must be a veterinarian. 

(c) Owner may choose one. 

(d) Attached vehicle to be put in safe custody 
by officer. 

(e) Expense is chargeable to owner and b a 
lien on vehicle and contents. 




(a) Code, Sec. 2833. 




(a) (d) And in any case where an arrest 
for cruelty is made. 

S. & H. Sees. 1536, 1597. 



N 
< 



A = 36hrs. B = iohrs. 
P. C. Sec. 369b. 



h4 

< 



O 

o 
u 



o 
u 



A=28 hrs. B=5 hrs. 
(b) G. L. Sec. X336. 



(a) For which owner cannot be found on 
officer*s initiative. P. C. Sec. SQyf. Any animal 
cruelly treated or unfit for labor may be cared for 
until nt to return to owner, (e) 



Mills, Sec. T04. 

Officer of Col. Hum. Soc. may take charge of 
same and charge expense to owner. This is lien 
on animals. Mills, Sees, iii, zx2, am. by X907, 
Ch. 116. 

(a) Mills, Sec. 1x3. 



(a) Agent of Conn. Hum. Society. G. L. 
Sec. 2811. 
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UNDER PENALTY— C^ntimmtd 



DISEASED, DECREPIT AND DYING ANIMALS 



10 

Selltaf or Oflcriac 
forSak. 


II 

U*e Of eipoaurr, ot 
wi^kiaf whca unfti for 
Ubor. 


12 

RafoMl to kni tvch 
oa dcauad of pvopw 
auchoriika. 


13 

MiAcaliaaatAia. 




I>riviac whca oaic 
for tahor. 

Code, S«c. tmyy 






If di»eaMd p««c re> 
eovcry. or having a 
cootac»ou» di*eaM. 

S. A H S«c. t}n. 


If dUcAMd past ra- 
coircry. or hairUif a 
coatagioa* dbcaM. 

S. A H. S«c. isn. 


S. A H. Sac. tsty 






1/07, Ch. 4. 










Wichlaithra. I>oaa 
ao« apply to aaiaal oa 

pruper car*. 
P. C. Sac. S99t. 


Aao«hcr'ft. P. C. 
Sac. 9«A. 

Um of poboa, drugs, 
or appUaacaa to afact 
•pa«4, aadarmMa ar a^ 
paaraaca. 

1901, Ad of March 9%, 










1 
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OFFENSES FORBIDDEN 



ANIMAL PROPERTY 



< 



N 



< 
U 



o 

o 
u 



2 

o 
u 



14 

Poisoning or ex- 
posure of poison for 
purpose of killing. 


15 

Maliciously killing or 
maiming another's ani- 
mal in any way. 


16 

Throwing glass, udls 
or refuse m public 
places. 


17 

UnUcensed dog;smay 
be kiUed by public 
authorities. 




Code, Sees. 6230. 6931. 
Except in case ot tres- 
pass Deyond a lawful 
fence. 

Dogs. Code, Sec. 
6334. 














Another's, except 
dogs. P. C. par. 534. 

Licensed dogs. 1905, 
Ch. 39. 

See also P. C. par. 
560. 


P. C. par. 536. 

To kill or attempt to 
kill a licensed dog. 
1905, Ch. 39. 

See also par. 536. 








Wilfully or neglect- 
fully while hunting. 

P. C. Sec. 384a, am. 
by 1907, Ch. 995. 








Mills, Sec. 1424. 






G. L. Sec. X2x8. 


G. L. Sec. 12x8. 




X007, Chs. X97, 259, 
andG. L. Ch. 247. 
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UNDER PENALTY— GwiAnn/i/ 



ANIMAL PROPERTY-OnZ/iiiw^ 



18 

Dofi thftt 
chaM other 
aaybckiUwi 



or 



Code, S«». M? 



Slioep, goon 

•90J.C 

(C. C. 



MIU»,S« 



t9»y. CIm. I^. 9SM, 



19 

Owacr of dog thot 
worries or cI»am» otker 
ftnioud* it liable to fine 
or pay meat of daouiget. 



I,e03a,fa36. 



Shaep. 

S. A H. 

7)00. 



Saca. 7*9^ 



or poultry, 
h. 51. 



c. tigt. 



aad G. L. Ch. m7> 



20 

Animalt iajorad on 
railroad right of way 
nu«t be looked after 
by train ttafl. 



Read*: 

SectlottHi 
■ocify owM 

Code, Sac. 


latcar aiatt 

IT. 


Reads: 

Eagiaaer aiatt pott 
Bocica at aearcat r.r. 
ttatioa. 

S. A H. Sac 6190. 



Following alteraativa 
pffovitioo : 

Ualawful to laad or 
drive 
tnek or 
tttch witbooteadoMire. 

P. C Sec. jo^e. 



190$, Ch. tti. 

At o«ce, aad t epon a d 
by ttatioa agt. to 
owner. No act of r.r. 
aor of owner to be a 
confaiMoa of UabiUty 
aor a waiver to di 
egca. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



21 



Maim, thoot or kiO a 
bomiagpigeon. P. C 
Sac. 91^, am. by 1909, 
Cb. sa*. 

Uta of tba b««eda 
bur, etc.. on 
190}, Cb. la^. 



To kill or trap • 
homing pigao** 
G. L. Sac. laeft. 
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OFFENSES FORBIDDEN 



* 

< 



N 

< 



< 



s 

o 
u 



8 



FEEDING AND CARE OF COWS 




22 

Feeding of distillery 
waste or other improper 
food. 


23 

Keeping in unhealth- 
ful quarters. 


24 

Selling of milk from 
cows so fed or cared for. 


25 

Animal fighting: 

subject to seizure. 

(b) Trainers, ownenL 
spectators, owners ana 
letters of premises, 
punishable. 


• 






Keeping a cockpit, or 
fighting cocks in a pub- 
lic plaoe. Code, Sees. 
6467, 6468. 








(b) Spectators by im- 
plication only. S. ft H. 
Sec. X517. 

See also Sec. 1893. 
















Or worrying in any 
wav. (b) P. C. Sees. 
597b, c, am. by 1907, 
Ch. 456. 

Officer may enter and 
arrest without warrant. 
P. C. Sec. 597d. 






Mills Supp. Sees. 
3597P» q- 


(b) Fines go to Colo. 
Hum. Soc. It is also 
unlawful to release any 
animal to be shot at or 
pursued by dogs. Mills, 
Sees. 107, 108. X905, 
Ch. 99. 


• 






(b) G. L. Sees. 1396- 
1398. 
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UNDER PENALTY— C«tA««</ 



UISCELLANEOUS OPFENSES 



26 


27 

U>>o4dc«tMdr>l> 


2S 

DocklBf el honm' 
/•K/cvidnnolici. 


28 

^^'■.1".,',"'I 

colLv.. 





























s«..,„0^(.d. 




csnndliT>*°I.^')>.vu. 


{.iic)Uit«lii>nf 

-Mr lor r.).IM<kll. 








"Ml. 





POWERS AND DUTIES OF PEACE OFFICERS 



< 



< 



N 

oi 

< 



< 



s 

o 
u 



2 
z 
o 
u 



30 

May enter building 
or endosure 

(a) Where animals 
are kept for unlawful 
purposes. 

(b) Where Uw deal- 
ing with cruelty to ani- 
mals is being violated. 


31 

Offenders may be ar- 
rested without a war- 
rant. 


32 

Must prosecute all 
violations of anti- 
cruelty law coming to 
their notice. 


33 

Miscellaneous. 




By any person. Such 
person entitled to $2 
from fine. Code, Sec. 
6333. 






(a) (b) On issuance 
of warrant. S. & H. 
Sec. X530. 






Any oflicer may inters 
fere to prevent cruelty. 
S. & H. Sec. 1535. 

See also Sec. 1599. 










(a) (b) On issuance 
of warrant. P. C. Sec. 

599a. 














Members of Colo. 
Hum. See. may require 
any peace officer to 
arrest offenders or to 
take charge of abused 
animals. Mills, Sec. 
1x6. 


(a) (b) On issuance 
of warrant. G. L. Sec. 

1495. 
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SOCIETIES FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS AND HUMANE SOCIETIES 



34 

M mgatdn for ib« «o- 
forccmcai of ftnil- 
cntclnr Uvt and for 
oUitr nwBUM purpoMt 


35 
Oftccrv a»d «f«itt 

oOoert within the tcopc 
of tockdot* activltioft. 


36 

Ottc«» mad Afnitt 
■iiul liOTO ocrtifecatot 
of appoiaiaMsi mad 
woarbadfoa. 


37 

Flaos (aipoMd for 
violadoa of aati-cniolty 
law* fo to S. P. C. A. 
lavolvod. 
















S. A H. Soc. tjat. 










1905, Ch. 4)4*vbMiitticd 

c, d. 

Hoc IMW OttM ihfti 

dvplicAMi th« ttyU or 
•M»« of prvviottftly •»• 

Sm ftbo 190}, Ck. 6j. 


for C. C. S«c». 6o7«, b. 
«, f. 

M««ib«r» ftbo wH«« 
duly ftttthoriMd. 

Md 1905. Ck. ]•«. 




for^C. Soea. fcxra, k^ 
c« <!, •« f. 

Sao alto 1901. Ck. 6} 
aadi9os. Ch. Jk^. 




MMborv of Colo. 
Hub. Soc. auiy ioior- 
fcr« 10 orowfit oa act 
ofcmolcy. MlIKSoc. 
•09. 

• 


MlIKSoc lis. 


SatayacticntiiiM. 

OAcart to bt mM 
aaaal foe* for aortico, 
clMrfaabla a* coaca to 

OsOttdara aad raMi* 
bmd to Soc. MlUa, 
Soc. ti6. 


CottA. H«m. Soc. 


G. L. Soc ttoy. 
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S. p. C. A. AND 

Humane Socs. 
Continued 


HUMANE EDUCATION 




38 

Miacellaneotu. 


39 

Instruction in com- 
mon schools. 


40 

MitceUaneotis. 


41 

Explanation of ab- 
breviated references. 








Code: Code of 1907. 








S. ft H.: Sandelsand 
Hill, Digest of Arkan- 
sas Statutes, 1894. 








P. C: Penal Code, 

X90X. 




Political Code, par. 
1665. 




P. C: Penal Code. 
C. C: CivU Code. 


Col. Hum. Soc. con- 
stituted a State Bureau 
of C. & A. Protection. 
Mills Supp. Sees. 416a, 
b, c, d, e, f, g. 


a lessons per week not 
less than xo min. each. 
Mills Supp. Sec. 4043. 




Mills Supp.: Mills 
Annotated Statutes, 
Supplement of 1905. 

Mills: Mills Annota- 
ted Statutes. 


Conn. Hum. Soc. 
shall receive from State 
not more than $2,000 
annually. G. L. Sec. 
a8i6. 


' 




G. L.: General Laws 
of 1902. 
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1 

DELAWARE 


2 

(•) Reads; ** pigioM umd «11 bniM crmiutm,** 
R. C. VoL M« Cll. 4I4< Sw. A, p. 4<'|' 


3 

R,C.Vol.,4,ai. 4I4, 
Sw. 1, p. 40|. 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


(a) (d) i89t. Act ol |uM tf, S«c 1. 


it7i. Act ci Aug. aj. 


FLORIDA 


U) (b)(d)R. S. S«:.5iyft. 


R. S. S«a. J5W. JSfli8^ 


GKORGIA 


1 

(b)Codt, SK.70S. 


CnMky forbidden !• 
v«ryctii«rml tmat. 
Codt,Scc. 70). 


IDAHO 


1 


Rcadi: **CnMlly 
wMpt. bMtt or ilU 
lfMl».^' F.C. S«c. fal> 


ILLINOIS 




S.*C.,p. i«ei. 


INDIANA 


U) (d) BunM, S9C. tjoo. 


Bur**, S«c. Mo^ 

l>ocU»c of Uabe, 
dckoninff <»f cattk, A»d 
clioping of bar««ft tp*- 
dfcAlly escvpccd 


IOWA 




i9»y.Ck. 174. 


1 
KANSAS 




R«Mll **MMflkbcM 

or lortur« »mr hor»«, 
oa <« otlMT caitt*.** G. 
S. S«. .,41. 
Sw alao Sec. |i«a, 

Sm ftiM G. S. S«. 
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4 

R. C. Vol. 14, Ch. 414, 
Sec. z, p. 403. 


5 


6 


7 

fa) (b) R. C. Vol. 14, 
Ch. 414, Sees, a, 3, p. 
404. 


Z87Z, Act of Aug. 33. 






(a) Z87Z, Act of Aug. 
as- 


R. S. Sees. 3595, 3596. 






(a) R. S. Sees. 3595, 
3596. 










In enclosure 48 hrs. 
without food, 04 hrs. 
without water. 

P. C. Sec. 506a. 








S. & C, p. 1261. 






(a) S. & C, p. ia6i. 


Burns, Sec. 2499. 






(a) Bums, Sec. 250a. 


1907, Ch. 174. 

To impounded ani- 
mal. Code, Sees. 2338, 

49/2- 


(a) I a hrs. 

(b) Code, Sees. 2338, 
497a. 




(a) 1907, Ch. 174. 


See also G. S. Sec. 
3418. 






(a) G. S. Sec. 2419. 
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8 


9 

R. C. Vol u.Ck.,,fc8«.*p.,H- 




.o's:'j;^-:krr«-x::2i"--^- 

iM. Act <rf jw. .1. S«. 4. 


A= .fl hn. v«i. dcuiMi br u«> (uffMi. 


R.S.S«.,M.»A 




Cod.. s«. ■»». 






A ]£).» H ,bft. 





A.rfkn.U.jl>n i..Bu™.>«, ijo) 


<*> J "nrinikla" (kl Id) tlunt. Mc ifn. 


U-<klCud>. S«. »,7n. 

Mu»l-">T-.I.. "t.iChwi.r.ciktl.k.lMd- 


».«i. c«».. a*. .„r. 


r<4l.'>>Bt f^-lH.ft only ■ Muu Ix nntod u 


.l^Al»d '■)<•• [••«o».»v S.. -.••»<ii. 


S- >lw S... Ml*. 









S 



O 









o 



C/3 



10 


11 

R. C. Vol. 14, Ch. 
4i4,Sec. X, p.403. 


12 


13 




Z87X, Act of Aug. 23. 






Without notice of fact 
to buyer; or allow in 
conuct with healthy 
animal. R. S. Sec. 3400. 


• 




Such may be de- 
stroyed on due notice 
after proper .legal pro- 
cess. 

R. S. Sec. 3159. 










Of famished animals, 
t. e.., 48 hrs. without 
proper food, 20 hrs. 
without water. 

P. C. Sec. 4749. 










S. &■ C, p. 1261. 
















1907, Ch. 174. 




May be destroyed on 
due notice after proper 
legal process. 

Code, Sec. 3339. 




G. S. Sec. 24x9. 
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14 


15 


16 


17 

Unewnidofi r«»- 
Btog at Uffe. 

R. C. Vol IV Ck 
MS Sec. t. 










R. !>. Sees. 3390 
PiMMpluite pUnt* muM 
g»*rd ac*^"*< Injury to 
aataab by proper 

R. S. Sec. jy>4- 


Kv«a wh«m dHviag 
froai o»«'t prtmiMft. 
wbcr« proper fcoc« U 
Uckiag. 














P.C. S«c«. joii, f>4a. 


P. C. S«c«. foil. M« 

Or rnivUy be*! or in- 
Jur« on€'» own. 




Sec 15, CI. 9. 


S. 41 C . p. 1 |a6. 

•ure of pol»<«i fur 
dbcrp-killliif <Sof». 


SAC. p. ip«. 




S. A C. p 414. 


*'arfaiiniM«riRf " 


not <1'<g«. 

Humt. Sec. »!»«. 


^ 












G. S. S«c». «I7<>, «i&*. 


(i. S. Sec*. *i79. tilo. 
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IS 

5l.«po, 
R. C. Vol. ,^ 


19 
Ch.j«i.Sei. i=. 


20 


21 

pigeon. R. C. Vo™"^ 
te. J69, p. «B. 










R. S. S«t. 3HS 






olhe.'^nhS'i.'E.Ue 

Jidded difflagej." R C. 
Seci. 31 ;t ,401. 

To kill ■ cuiicc 
Irfgeon. R.S.Stt.3T5;. 




Code. S«. 3l«. 














S. & C-, pp. 




EnRiaeer •nlfnlly in- 

S. i C, p. J.7=. 




Bum., Sew. 


3'56,3>S7,3'6,- 






Ddm nol app 

'"Ust, 


Ml- 

K. 1340. 






G. S.S«* 


6,.„B,.j. 








22 


23 


24 


25 

(b)R. C Vol. i4,Cli. 
4M« S«. ■♦ p. ¥>y 

Bcnwg OB cockAckt 
fofbiddM. R. C. vol. 

IB, Ck. MM, SOC. V p. 

9M- 








<b) ••^a.Actof jttM 
Bs. Soc. A. 




JS95«1S9^ 




Bclw««B matm aad 
mImL R. S. Soc 








Proaoclof cockftchi- 
lag la aay way or bct> 
dag oa taao. Cod«, 
Soc. 41a. 






19°)* P- 9S* Sec. t. 


<b) Dof orcock. P. 
C. Soc. 4rn- 






S.4C.,pp. ia)«-it|6. 


lb) S. *C.« p. ifAa. 








(b) Barat, Soc. »y.i 

(a) Sto Barnt, Stc. 
•J04. 






Cod*. S^m. 4m9. 


(b) •pOCtBinf* bv laM 
pikottofi. «>r cahibii- 
UM |Mctur«« ft| ttgbt. 

Co4c, S«c». «97t. 











889 



.J 

Q 



Q 



3 



o 



o 

X 

< 

Q 






Q 



O 



(/) 



;s 



26 


27 


28 


29 






1893, Act of June 5, 
Sec. 5. 




























1905. P- 77- 




(b) S. AC, p. 413. 


(a) 1909, Act of June 
14, Sec. 3. 


Or animals. 

(b) Burns, Sec. 2501. 








1904, Ch. 96. 




1904, Ch. X35. 
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R. C, V.L It. eh 



•••UW*^ U^k«. 



HI. K. S.5K««l4. 



lam, pi..il.i.Uilf 



Ut Ihi Bum, S*(. 



J 






< 

Ik 



< 



o 

X 

< 



^ 
^ 






O 



CO 



34 


35 


36 


37 

See proTitiont ia 
connection with specific 
offenses. 










R. S. Sees. 


340X, 3x58. 












One-half. Code, Sec 
704. 
















S. ft C, pp. 14x3, 14x4. 


*' Humane officer" must 
mane society, whcr 

Burns, Sec. 8795 


attend meetings of hu- 
e one is organized. 

and 1909, Ch. 120. 
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38 



iben 

of Hua. Soc. Bot to 
loccivc witB«M fee*. 
ift»s. Act of Juao Bs, 



I. 



C«OT 



oAccn 



fof prcv. of crurlty to 



t.> appt. 

*. 1. 1 cri 
MuaiaU. iff;*, Alt of 
M*ith »u am by iH^ 
Act of Juno ]D« «»d 



t i t mbef of t|M>)U.« 
forc« to every itty it 
humaoe ofhier. j in 
citic* tjf i»t cIam. 

Burnt. Sec . Irgs. and 
193^ Cb. i« •. 



39 



Not km than ^ hr. 
p«r wook. igu9* Act 
of JuBO 14. 



40 



41 

R. C: RcriMdCodo 
of iS9|. 



R«f4 



art to 



IL S.: RorUtd 
tttttof 1906. 



Cod«: Code of it^s- 



P.C: 
1901. 



PoMlCodoof 



S. A C.t StofT •mA 
CitrtlM, Annotntod 
SuiutM of il^. 

j. 4 A.: jooct aad 
Add I Of ton, SuppW- 
»e«t to Mnrr and Cttr> 
iba. ivoj. 



BorM: B'lrnt* A»* 
•outod StAtuiea, igot. 



Coda : Coda of i*9f. 



<;. 5.r tVeoeral Stat> 
ulea ol iv>S. 
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1 

KENTUCKY 


2 


3 

Scat. Sec. 3x67. 


LOUISIANA 


• 


Reads: **Beat, maim, 
disable, starve." R. L. 
Sec. 816. 


MAINE 




R. S. Ch. xa8, Sec. i. 
Am. by 1907, Ch. 23. 
R. S. Ch. xas. Sees. 


MARYLAND 


(a) (b) P. G. L. Art. 27, Sec. 68. 


Cruelty in any form. 
P. G. L. Art. 27, Sec 

67. 


MASSACHUSETTS 




R. L. Ch. aia, Sees. 
70, 71. 


MICHIGAN 


(a) (d) C. L. Sec. 11748. 


C. L. Sec. 1x739. 


MINNESOTA 


(a) (b) (c) R. L. Sec. 5151. 


R. L. Sec. 5153. 


MISSISSIPPI 




Code, Sees, xogt, 109a, 
1094. 


MISSOURI 




A. S. Sec. 2298. 
See also Sec. 1988. 
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4 ■ 1 S 


6 


7 










R. S. Ch. »). Sw. 
BHi. R. S-'ckitj. 


I.)lb>((> R.S.Ch. 
lll.S«..M.('. 




^.>^R.S.C...^ 










R. UCh. .i.,K». 


cm Ml ID tiiHd <i> 

<l>yi. Tbk.pt.hnto 
«r ax .f cf«h» 
obfri iitiBiUaii 
■ ■hta. R. L. Cb. 






c.,....,. 






(.)CUS«..1M«. 


R. 1. S«. ,.». 


(.. OBcnuT Ib> 




<>lR.I.S<c.}ii> 


Co*..Sm..o«i.i»,.. 






UtCed*.S«.K^ 


A. S. IW.. •»>. 






III A. S. $«.••»■■ 



8 



& 



A=3o hrs. (a) Tiipe limit for unloading. 

Animals may be sdzed for violation of law. 
Animal freight in transit mutt have preference 
^ over^ other freight. Cars must be boarded in, 
M in winter. 

R. S. Ch. X35, Sees. 41-47. 



S 



Q 



< 



X 
u 









O 



A=a8hrs. (b) 

R. L. Ch. azs, Sec. 73. 



A=28hrs. B=5hr8. 

(a) (b) 

C. L. Sec. Z1743. 



A =34 hrs. R. L. Sec. 5x53. See also Sec. 2025. 



9 



(a) R. S. Ch. 135, Sec. 531 am. by 190S1 Ch. 
>. 

See also R. S. Ch. 135, Sec. 48. 



(a) t. r., provided appraised value is not over 
$5. Society must ^ compensate owner iinless 
abandonment was wilful and cruel. 



P. G. L. Art. 27, Sec. 65. 



(a) I*, r., agent of Mass. S. P. C. A., provided 
appraised value is not over $5. Society must 
compensate owner unless abandonment was wil- 
ful, and appraisers must be paid by the Society. 
R. L. Ch. 96, Sec. 13. See also 1907, Ch. 363. 



R. L. Sec. 5152. 



(a) '* Three respectable citizens." Code, Sec 
1093. 



»i 



Cruelly abandon to die." A. S. Sec. 3398. 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


AianctUM. Avcdoa- 
•«*• IkaaM Mibi«ct to 
foffticurt. 190I, No. 














lUy b« d«iroy«d 
after aecico sad propw 
!«pl procMM. R. S. 
Ch. 10$. Soc 49. 










Aiaactioa. Aoctioo- 
•«r*« lic«aM Mibioct to 
forf«itart. 1906, Cb. 


Ejiccpi to coayy for 
bnB«a« parpotot. 
1906, Cb. tis. 

Wor»-««i boTM* of 
dty d«P5^ to b« turaod 
over to Rod Acre ftam. 
i9ot, Cb. ijj. 




May be humumtij 
klttod after oocke aad 
proper legal procoaa. 
I9iy7, Cb. j6j. 
















Aaimala vitb lafae- 
tkMta diaoaac* laclodod 
la a«ii<n»eJty U«. R. 
L.SOC si»»> 








iMOaiioa aad kUUmm 
of f UMderrt! ajkiflMib 
iacl«d«d ta *ati<raeltv 
bw. Code, Sec*. tog«\ 
1097. 


A. S. S«c«. t3»iHi)M, 


A. S. Sm. taqt. 




Moat aot be attoved 
to ma at Urfc. A. S. 
Sacaw ajat, •>». 
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14 

Stat. Sees. 3x64, 3165. 

Dogs. 

Stat. Sec. 358. 



R. S. Ch. 128, Sec. I, 
am. by 1907, Ch. 23. 



98. 



R. L. Ch. 2o8, Sec. 



Licensed dogs. R. L. 
^ Ch. 208, Sec. 38. 



Except for rats. C. 
L. I I 598. 



15 

Stat. Sees. 3x64, 3x65. 

Tame deer. 
St&t. Sec. 3x69. 



R. L. Sec. 815. 

See also R. L. p. 369. 



R- S. Ch. 128, Sec. I, 
am. by 1907, Ch. 23. 



R. L. Sec. 5157. See 
-^ also X90S, Ch. 53. 



A. S. Sees. X986, X987. 



Cattle. P.G. L.Art. 
27, Sec. 73. 



R. L. Ch. 208, Sec. 98. 

In case of licensed 
dog. R. L. Ch. 
208, Sec. 38. 



Or one's own. Code, 
Sec. 1099. 



A. S. Sees. i9g6, X987. 



16 



17 



R. S. Ch. 4« Sec. 49, 
am. by 1907, Ch. 178. 

R. S. Ch. X25, Sec 6. 



1901, No. 48. 



Must be killed by 
owner. A. S. Sees. 
6975-^77. 
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18 


IS 


20 

R. It •.()■« lUblt 


21 










R. S.C*. *. SjjJ •». 
R S Tk t, 8k tg. 
R.SCk, ,.»,*«,. 


R. S. Ch. iif. Sk. 




K^Ml.. d km. 


ret 


K.. 






R**ud BtT k* <J. 


Sh >Ub R. I. Ck. 






Cl-lm. 


II»>«W 




eSke7^' 


H 1. Siu 


•t«-*w. 




>k» awtua IB UM. 
S«. tilt. 




•A.Hlt. 








A. S. fca. *«t4nt 







& 



i 



Q 



< 



X 
u 



z 

2 






O 

s 



22 


23 


24 

Stat. Sec 3586. 


25 

(b) spectators includ- 
ed only as *^ bettors." 
Stat. Sec. 3667. 














R. S. Ch. xa9« Sec. 3. 


(a) (b) R. S. Ch. 

*'5; J**** 37» 381 39. 
Officers may enter to 

arrest. 






P. G. L. Art. 97, Sec. 
333. 




Having city ofiFal or 
garbage for this pur- 
pose Is prima facie 
evidence of intent to 
feed such. R. L. Ch. 
a 1 3, Sec. 5. 






(a) (b) R. L. Ch. 
axa, Sees. 79, 8a-86. 

Officers have right of 
entry and search. 






1905, No. xa, Sec. 14. 
See also C. L. Sees. 
X141X, xi4xa. 


(a) (b) C. L. Sees. 
XX740, 1x743, 1x744. 
X899, No. 234. 


R. L. Sec. 5x52. 




R. L. Sec. X739. 


(b) R. L. Sec. 5x58. 








(b) Duty of officer to 
enter and arrest. Code, 
Sec. X093. 








(a) (b) A. S. Sec. 
3300. 
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26 



27 



28 



R. L.CIL aiB^Scc.yS. 



PcmictMl \t Mrdt 
am kUlcd At 



U) (b) C. L. Sect. 

tl740, 11741. >I744. 
It99» No. 9M- 



R. S. Ck. iBS« See. 



go to M abM StoU 
S. P. C. A. 



R. L. Ch. tia. Sec 



r^ 



Code, StC. tucjt. 



(•) (b) (c) •«»•, No. 
45, StC. I. t9»f. No. 



Incli 
5*H- 



of prtfliiM* 
R. L. S«. 



29 



(a) R L. Ch. 4«. 



c. ti. 



U«lo«f ut Co pot f u f 



•iteiiMd op«t- 
oiio«« without ana*- 
tiMaU. tvw7. No. •44, 
Soc. o. 
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30 

■ 


31 


32 

Agent of S. P. C. A. 
may, police officers 
must arrest offenders. 

Stat. Sec 3357. 


33 


m 












R. S. Ch. zas. Sec. 
53. 


Fines are paid into 
county treasury. Allow- 
ance is made for ex- 
pezises of travel and in- 
vestigation by officers. 

R. S. Ch. zas. Sec. 
53, am. by 1905, Ch. 
X07. 


^ (a) (b) On issuance of 
X warrant. P. G. L. Art, 
S 27, Sec. 66. 








(b) f. /., where sus- 
^ pected. R. L. Ch. 
^ 9ia, Sec. 75. 


R. L. Ch. aza. Sees. 
74,80. 


R. L. Ch. az2, Sec. 
76. 




(a) (b) On issuance of 
Q warrant. C. L. Sec. 
g "744. 


And animals or other 
property delivered to 
^oundmaster. C. L. 
oec. XX743' 


SeeC. L. Sees, z 1 746, 
X1747. 




• 








'^ (a) Code, Sec. 1093. 










s 
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34 



Sut. S«c». 



IL L. p. 



P. C. L An. 



IL L. Ch. tts, S«r«. 
l-tt. S*« abo R. 1.. 
Cli. tot, S«c. t»5« and 
i9o6« Ch. »«7. 



C. I. S«c. ti74V ^^^«< 
•ko Sec i4»3. »■• ^y 
tOD7, Sn. i3t, aad 1901, 
Ho. 101. 

f^ N 



Minn S. P. C. 



>itv 



Thb Soc. coiiMltutvd 
a Stat* Bumtt u# C. A 
A« Prottciioa. 

1905* Ch. >74. 



35 



^*s^3•$•. 



*n. 



59-61. 



o. »oA. 
ISM4-«9IV 



36 



37 

Scat. Sac jss7« 



(Ha-half. 
R. L. f. 7S>* 



Oaa^Mlf. 
Art. 17, 



P. O. L. 
j9-«t. 



Afiar dadttctiag aa- 
paatai al proaacutioa, 
•acapt ia caae* of dock- 
lag, vhaa oa#-haU aalv 
ia iMOd 10 Uam. S. P. 
C A. 

R. L. Ch. »i0. 



Pa« 

R. L. S«c. jial. 
Coa. aad maakipaM- 
daa mukf aabtidlM aot 
■MM Uuw iiaoa a 7«af, 
Thlaaoi lor aakiiaa. 
R. 1^ Sac |t»7. S 
abo R« U Srr. }tS4. 



S4 
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38 


39 


40 


41 


Soc. Dusl »ic)> lad 






R. L.: Reviled L»wi 




NotlB.lh.mo mill, 
prr week. H. S. Ch. 




R. S.: RevUed Sue- 








P.G.L.: PuWicGeB- 






Am.Hua..Edud.S«. 

is n Mm., corporation. 

S« ^« ,906. Ch. 


R, L.: ReTued U» 


Gov. lay .ippoin. 
BEcnK Bi guic Hun. 
Manhili. 1899. No. 






C. L.:CoDipiIedLi<n 
o( 1897. 


•geni «i largt.' County 






R. L,; Reviled Liwi 








Cod=TCodeof,,B4 








A. S.: Aonotalsd 
Satuto of igoe. 



1 

HOKTAKA 


z 




NEBRASKA 




c. a. Sk- ><•« ■>. 

Plucb fwihm !»■ 


NEVADA 






NXW HAMFICirillF. 




r. u CI.. 1^. »» 1. 


MtW JEKSCV 






XIIW MEXK<i 




f. L *«_ ,,,» 


KEW VOIIIC 


iiiibiK-i- f.e«.*4* 


P C. Sm. (*v 

nhltl.. A ••.Idix 
WhIh iIm >••■ H 
(■■d^iiap<.iiUk4l4> 

P. C- «« M. Ut 


KORTH CAROLINA 


,.„.,.._ 


H. •«. U~ 



4 

'^ P. C. Sec. 8774. 

S5 

To Impounded ani- 

S mal. 

^ P. C. Sec. 8776. 


5 


6 


7 

(a) P. C. Sec 8777. 


C. S. Sec. 3x30. 

To impounded ani- 
^ mal. 

PH C. S. Sec. az3a. 


(a) 34 hrs. 

(b) (c) 

C. S. Sec. SZ33. 






• 






(a) (b) C. L. Sec 
4873. 


• 






(a) (b) P. L. Ch, 267, 
Sec. a. 


G. S. p. 34, Sec. 17; 
p. 36, Sec. 29; p. X068, 
^ Sec. zo2f and p. 1098, 
H^ Sec. 358. 

• 

2 To impounded ani- 
^^ mal. G. S. p. 35, Sec. 20. 


(a) X2 hrs. 

(b) 2dfi additional. 

(c) G. S. p. 35, Sec. 

26. 




(a) (b) if sold, due 
notice of sale to be 
given. 

G. S. p. 35, Sees. X9, 

24. 


^ C. L. Sec. X134. 

• 
* 








To impounded ani- 
mal. 

P. C. Sec. 657. 


• 
• 


(a) (c) C. A G. 1867, 
Ch. 375, Sec. 4. 




(a) P. C. Sec 659. 


To impounded ani- 
mal. 

y R. Sec. 3311. 

• 






(a) (b) R. Sec. 330a. 
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8 


9 

p. C. Sec irry 


Ash hn. (a) (b) C. S. S«c tts). 

M ittt be rtfd«d wttbin t^ hn. afur arrival ol 
ear. 1905, Cb. $. 

M nst b« carried at tpaad nof Icaa than tS mika 
par bour except on abort brmacb Uaca (i» mika). 
t9os Cb. 107. 


Magkirata or cbial ol pottoa may appoiat p«r- 
ao« 10 kill aucb. 

C. S. Sac atji. 


Asj(6bra. Bsslkn- (a) igo), Cb. 94. 


(a) Oa bia ova iaillativa. 
C. L. Sac 4lhy 


P. L Cb. .67, S«s. 4, $, &. 

• 


** Diaablad aaimal." 
(a) 3 dtiwaa (e). 
P. L. CK a67. Sac. 3. 




G. S. p. j6, Sac. a9. 






A^Mlkn- (a) P. C. Sac. «6j. 


(a) (d) (a) P. C. Sac •ytt, aa am. by i«»y. 
Cb, 19a. 



U7 



o 



PQ 












2: 
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11 


12 


13 


















** ScU or exchange." 
Z909, Ch. 8. 














May be destroyed 
after notice and proper 
legal process. 

G. S. p. 41, Sec. 47. 




C. L. Sec. X138. 
See also 1899, Ch. 8. 






»*Dbcased." 
P. C. Sec. 658. 


P. C. Sec. 658. 

• 


p. C. Sec. 658. 


Horses unfit for use 
in fire, police or street 
cleaning dept. may be 
transferred to Am. S. 
P. C. A. to be disposed 
of. If sold, proceeds 
go to pension funds of 
respec depts., except 
St. cl. Latter goes to 
city treasury. 

C. A G. Ch. 269, p. 
496, 
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14 

Aao«h«rV 


15 

P. C. Soc. STtt. 


16 


17 


C. S. S«c». •ia4-«it7. 


C. S. Socft. •t«4-«tt7. 






Encwii^ for u- 
och«r'« 4««. 

■9»l«Ch. •4. 








P. UCh •66,S«:. IS. 






it9>. CK. 60, Swa. It, 

SraiptoMB of hvdro- 
pMoow ■ivM Dv pnsvw 

OS UCOMO tlMOt. Cll. 

60^ SCCIw I'O* 




G. S. p. M6I. S«. 
101 i p. 1074, Soc tjt. 






C L. S«cs. it}9-ii]7. 


C. L. S«». ttj»-it|7. 






P. C 8«c. 66a 




p. C Sk. flii. 


AfMr Mirarv, U MM 

Compiiltory MMT s 
4«y«. AffHw In ctttot 
ol noft iIms tooiooa. 

C. A 0.. p. m «# 

fffly* 50C» )• 


of potMMKMi* aliniW. 
R. Set. i)tt. 


roMftdod Vy a UwlWI 
fea(«, or aniMab i« 
r»«c*- 

R Socft. jjti. 014. 

SMftboR. S«K.|fa4. 
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18 


19 


20 


21 


C. S. Sees. 


3137-3333. 




Pitfalls and old welU 
must be filled to avoid 

C. S. Sec 3335. 












X90Z, Ch. zo. 






1851, Law 


of April 14. 


• 


For misc. details see 
G. S. pp. 38-41. 


Sheep. 

Owner must kill dog. 

190Z, Ch. 105. 
















Must be killed by 
owner. So also with 
mad dog. 

R. Sees. 3304, 3305. 






Traps for wild ani- 
mals must be enclosed 
so as to safeguard 
domestic animals. Ap- 
plies to Colly township, 
Braden Co. 1909, Cn. 
436. 
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22 

P.C.S« 


23 

Ct779. 


24 


25 

(b) P. C. Sec. 1710. 








Bull or bcar-hahiaf. 
C. S. Sec. aijA. 

Cock-ichtiBg. C.S. 
S«c. til?. 






C. 1*. Ssc. 4^99> 


(%) (b) C. L. S«. 
4t7J-4t75. 


1901, Ch. to7« S«c 17. 




P. L. Ch. ttr, S«c 17. 


(b) P. L. Ch. t7t, 
S#ca. 19. •(x 






igot. Ch. afio. 


(a) <b) (;. S. p. 1%, 
8«c. •7: p. A S«. tS; 
p. 1791, Sec. »J. 










P C. S 

C. A G., p. 167. 




C. A. G., p^ t«7, S«c. 


<*Mh» Sp«<rt«i«if« by 
laipIicAiiononly. I*U(« 
mMj b« catcffvd *a4 
Mftrched by u4lk«r. 

P. C. Sect. «^, «6f. 

C. A (* , p. ttA, ii75* 








(b) R. Sk. jysi. 
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26 

• 

o 


27 


28 


29 


C. S. Sec. a37sj, k. 

n 




C. S. Sec. 3395. 


• 








Anti-cruelty law shall 
not apply to such ex- 
periments on animals. 

C. L. Sec. 4877. 


^ p. L. Ch. 267, Sec. 7. 




(a) (b) X907, Ch. 39. 




1904 (spec, sess.), Ch. 

• 
• 


Cart with contents 
also subject to seizure. 

G. S. p. 36, Sees. 28, 
29. 




(b)G. S.p.33,Secf7. 


(N. M.) 








• 


Permitted if license 
is taken out and num- 
ber painted on vehicle. 

C. & G., p. X064, Sec. 
65. 




(b) C. A Gy p. M7, 
x886, Ch. 593, Sec. 10. 


. 

• 
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30 


31 


32 


33 




C. S. S«c. ti^t. 










C. L.SM.4Mt,4ft7«. 






p. L. Ch. a^T. S«c. t. 


P. L. Ch. w6f, S«c. ML 




U) (b) On itMftiic« 
of vwraMt. 

C S. p. js« S«c. ts. 


G. S. p. 14, S«c 46. 
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2 
o 



n 



> 















34 


35 


36 


37 










c. 


L. Sees. 4868-487 


9. 


C. L. Sec 8766. 


Z895, Ch. z, Sec. z. 
P. L. Ch. 267, Sec. 9. 


P. L. Ch. 267, Sec. 9. 




P. L. Ch. 267, Sec. Z2. 
Z905, Ch. 94. 


N.J.S.P.CA.wkh 
district societies. Z908, 
Ch. Z48. 

And county societies. 
Z908, Ch. ziS. 

See also 1908, Chs. 

ZZ9, Z20. 




Penalty for improper 
wearing of badge. 

G. S. pp. 

G. S. p. 37, Se 


One-half of proceeds 
to N. J. S. P. C. A. 

32» 33- 

cs. 31, 35. 

Whole to county S. 
P. C. A's. 
1908, Ch. xx8. 










But work must not 
be duplicated in any 
county. C. & G., pp. 
2290 €t seq, , Sees. 70-72. 

Z905, Ch. 27Z. 

Z906, Ch. 489. 

Am. S. P. C. A. 
z886, Ch.469. 


P. C. Sec. 668. 

After authorization 
by sheriff. 

C. & G., p. 2290. 




P. C. Sec. 668. 
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38 



39 

PoltticAl Co4«, 
91 a. 



Froc««dt of dof 
lk««»« itt% go Co dn- 
trki S. P. C. A. f.« 
•htlicriag doc* louml 
at I**!*, untie ciiMd 



In citi«« over t>««n« 

S. P. C A. tarr* 

for do< lueaaiiic. In 
return Inr f ««•, rrqulrrd 
to Vrrp m •Kcltrr for 
•tray dog« aihI «•> >*e«r 
ccMid i.f adniiaiMcring 

ifc^S 1 h. 4IJ. 



'*Pr«KfiWd mdiag 
courte.** 

igng, Ch. 49. 



40 



41 

p. C. : PeiuilCodeof 
1907. 



C. S. : Cobbcy'i Aft- 
ooutcd Scacui« ol 
1903. 



C. U : C 
Lav* of i9aKx 



piM 



P. I.: 
ol 1901. 



Pubkc U«m 



(;. S. : (kncr&lSuv 
tttct vf 11^5. 



I V. 1 : Co«piM 



P. C: P«i«l Cod*. 



A^re««rnt mimI* byS.ulo with Am M 
of Nat. Hitt foraMicn.aU for fre* MMtnKtii>« . (" ^ (; . CwaaiiMt 



In naiurttl hUtory ka so nMal«ndtrorb«r»*CrBli»« \ ^^'' (;|j^^^ 
Ins Mh>MiU And \m ce'aiBMMi M;Kook« a*d for l^^^ 
\rt turr* to ArtiflaM mod joihrr cub*** at icsiag 

time*. I 

C. tt ('... p. 'jft^Sr/ i0f 

lM^ c k 4>*- 

ilvT. .Ch. /7. 
t%9^ C h. 4*>- 



a«MnU 



It : RcvimI o| iy»^ 
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1 

NORTH DAKOTA 


2 


3 

p. C. Sec 7560. Or 
hitch uncoTcred in cold, 
storm, orinmght-time. 
All incorp. xnunicipaUi- 
ties with water supply 
must furnish water in 
troughs. May i to Not. 
I. Diseased animals 
must not be watered 
at such. 


OHIO 


(a) (b) (d) R. S. Sec. 37a«. 


R. S. Sec. 6951. 


OKLAHOMA 




G S. Sec. X466. 


OREGON 


• 


B. A C. Sec. X943. 


PENNSYLVANIA 




x86o. Act of March 31. 
Z869, Acrof March 99. 
X903, Act of April 24. 

Dehorning of cattle 
legalized. 

1895, Act of June 25. 


RHODE ISLAND 


(a) (d) G. L. Ch. 1x4, Sec. 7. 


G. L. Ch. XX4, Sec. 1. 
am. by 1898, Ch. 548. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


(a) (d) Civil Code, Sec. 2126. 
Also Crim. Code, Sec. 630. 


Crim. Code, Sees. 
623-^5. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


(a) (b) (d) X903, Ch. 9, Sec. 13. 


1903, Ch. 9, Sec 5. 

See also CivU Code, 
Sees. X397, 2319. 

Also tight check -rein, 
and riding or working 
6 consec. hrs. without 
food. 


TENNESSEE 


(a) (b) (d) Code, Sec. 2870. 


Code, Sec. 2857. 

Also "any act in 
furtherance of cruelty. " 

Code, Sec. 2863. 
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4 

P. C. Sec TS<a Or 
hitch uncowM km cold, 
•torm, or in nig bi-dst. 
AUincorp. wmnidp>li- 
ckt with wmtcr Mpply 
autt (ufvlah wmi«r ta 
tfoiaght. May s to Nov. 
1. IHrnwcd aatauUa 
mtttt Boc b« vaurad at 
tuch. 


5 

(a) (b) 0«c«f may 

provide P. C« Soc. 





7 


R. !i» 9CC. 6qji« 


(a) <b) (c) R. S. 
S«:. 3715. 






G. S.SOC t46tfw 

To impottadod aai- 
BaL G. S. Soc ■46t. 






(a) G. S. Soc. 1469. 








(a) B. A C. Soc. 1941. 








(a) a) iM9« Act of 
March tv. 


G. U Ch. 114, Soc 1. 
Ml. by iM. Ch. 54t. 


(a) /. #.« oftc«r or 
acnit ol R. 1. S. P. 
C. A. 

(b) G. L. Ch. 114. 

Soc. 4- 




(a) (b»/. #..o«c«rot 
acost ol R. I. S. P. 
CA. 

G. L. Ch. tM. Soca. 

S»4. 


Cri». Cod«, Sect. 


• 




(a) Crim. Codo. Soc 


igoi, Ch ^ S«e. 5. 

To iflipouadod aai- 
mal. i9(>>.Ch.9,S«.i. 


tat It bra. (b) (c) 
•9D). Ch. 9» Sac. t. 




(a)i9O>,Ch.9,S0C7. 


Code, Sec. ••s;. 
Sot abo Cod«, Son. 


UMhi (ci Cod«,Stci. 




(a) <b) Codo Soc*. 

t*p, ti6i. 
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8 

Trains canying live stock must maintain a 
minimum speed of ao miles an hour. 
1903, Ch. X44. 

Person bedding or feeding stock on cars must 
not be interfered with. 



^ X901, Ch. zaa. 



< 
Q 






A=a4 hrs. R. S. Sec 6951. 



A=38 hrs. B=5 hrs. 

(a) (b) B. & C. Sees. 4306-4308. 



A=28 hrs. 

B=s hrs. 

(a)(b) G. L. Ch. 114, Sec. 4. 



A =28 hrs. 

B=s hrs. 

(a) (b) Crim. Code, Sec. 627. 

See also Civil Code, Sec. 2125. 



9 



R. S. Sec 695Z. 



(a)(d)(e) G. S. Sec 1467. 



B. & C. Sec. 1943. 



Magistrate may appoint suitable persons to 
remove or kill. 



Z869, Act of March 39. 



G. L. Ch. X14, Sec. 10. 



Crim. Code, Sec. 6a6. 

(a) (d) (e) Crim. Code, Sec. 663, as amended 
by 1907, p. 484. 



1903, Ch. 9, Sec. 6. 



(a) Code, Sec. 2866. 

Officer may care for any animal of an 
arrested person and deliver same into proper 
custody. Code, Sec. 2867. 
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10 


11 

P. C. S«. 7ste. 


12 


13 




















B. A C. Sm. 194)- 






i^oQ. Act of May A. 










G. L.CI1. 114. S«c. t. 








Criai. Codi^ S«c 6«6. 








tgo), Ck. ^ 8«. 6. 
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< 
Q 

CO 






14 

Another's. 

P. C. Sec 7558. 


15 

Or torture or beat 
one's own. P. C. Sec. 
7559- 


16 


17 


R. S. Sec. 685a 
See also R. S. Sees. 


R. S. Sees. 3723, 6850, 
685Z. See also Sees. 
42X2-Z, 42x4. 

42x3, 6863, 6856-z. 






G. S. Sec. Z470. 


G. S. Sec. Z856. 


G. S. Sec. Z47Z. 




B. & C. Sees. Z814, 
18x5. 


B. &. C. Sees. 18x4, 
18x5. 






1903, Act of April 24. 


X903, Act of April 24. 

This does not cover 
case of animal in act of 
killing another animal. 


Z905, Act of April 20. 


Z907, No. a6z. 


G. L. Ch. 279, Sec. 22. 


G. L. Ch. 279, Sec. 22. 


Z896, Ch. 318. 


G. L. Ch. ixT, as am. 
by Z897, Ch. 453. 




Includes injuries to 
another's animals in 
one's own unenclosed 
fields. 

Crim. Code, Sees. 
Z70-X74, 180. 














Code, Sees. 6508- 
6511. 


Code, Sees. 6508- 
651X. 
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18 






19 



4«I»-4'>S- 



G. & S«c. 41)' 



B. A C. S«ci. 



4igt, 4i9»' 



20 



G. 1.. Ch. III. •• a*, by il97t Ch. 4S)* 



Sb«n»- C^Til Codr. 



FoUikAl Code of I9D). 



•I5<« •)}•• 



R.R. agvms u •«• 
tmaitias of ••ccion 

MIMC IflUBcdiMCly be 

•odfiwl. 
B. A C S«a. S141, 

S*4t. 



21 

To vooimI or trmp 
bifdt In m public bury- 
inf gnwad. 

P. C. Sec. 7564. 



To CHI off oiore cbui 
b«lf ol Mr of doMttk 



B» ik C* Sccvi. toyftt 



Soc*. •»5<s •^57. 



Codo, Sec*. »$7i'»$7h 
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22 


23 


24 


25 

^) Spectators by im- 
plication only. P. C 
Sec. 756Z. 

Or maliciously instt- 
gace a fight bKCtween 
animals. Officer most 
arrest offender if 
bidden by a citixen. 
P. C. Sees. 7562, 7563. 


R. S. Sees. 43 


00.41, 6951. 


R. S. Sees. 4300-4Z, 
6951. 


(a) (b) R. S. Sees. 
69521 69sa-x. 




• 




(b) Spectators includ- 
ed by implication. 

G. S. Sees. 1740, 1741. 






1909, Ch. 237. 










(a) (b) Spectators not 
included. 

x86q, Act of March 39. 

1872, Act of April 3. 

1876, Act of April 17. 








G. L. Ch. XX4, Sees. 
XX-16, am. by X900, Ch. 
747, Sec. 2. Officers 
have rieht of entry, (a) 
Proceeds from sale of 
birds go to S. P. C. A. 
involved. See also G. 
L. Ch. 283, Sec. X5. 








i. e,y cock- fighting 
within 3 miles of any 
chartered inst. of leam- 
ine. 

Crim. Code, Sec. 298. 








(b) 1903, Ch. 9, Sec. 9. 

Officers may enter 
where a fight or prep- 
arations for one are in 
progress, ibid. Sec. zo. 








(b) Code, Sec. 2858. 
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26 


27 


28 


2S 






' l«.S.S-.^,.,. 








..1(1. s.s«.»d,v 


.«.a..,<L 














(» I*!.}. K*. 41. 


CUCh.!.,.^ „ 










i^t. O. u, S«. |. 


c^-U'TX.'--- 
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30 


31 


32 


33 








Officer or aeent oi 
member of niuiuuu 
society may interfere tc 
prevent cruelty. 

R. S. Sec. 3730. 










(b) On issuance of 
warrant. 

B. &. C. Sees. Z705, 
ei. seq. 










1891, Act of June ao. 

And may remove a 
sick or disabled animal 
from any street car. 






No search may be 
made after sunset un- 
less au th oriz e d by 
magistrate on satisfac- 
tory cause. 

G. L. Ch. X14, Sec. 6. 


1900, Ch. 747, Sec. I, 
amending G. L. Ch. 
114, Sec. 5, as am. by 
1898, Ch. 548. 


G. L. Ch. 114, Sec. 8. 




(b) On issuance of 
warrant. 
Crim. Code, Sec. 629. 


Crim. Code, Sec. 628. 

Animals must be 
cared for and owner 
notified. Expense 
chargeable to owner 
and Hen on animals. 


Crim. Code, Sec. 631. 












On issuance of war- 
rant. 

Code, Sec. 2869. 
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R.B.SM.t«>>l.«4 



^E>lf"-- 





38 

Gov. auth. to appmnt 
^ a person to supervise 
^ enforcement of cruelty 
^ laws and to org. hum. 
, societies. No salary. 
^ Expenses paid. 

^ Political Code, Sees. 
X586» 1587. 


39 

2 lessons of 10 min. 
each per week. 

1905, Ch. 108. 


40 


41 

P. C: Penal Code of 
X899. 


Member may require 
g* any peace officer to ar- 
H^ rest offenders, take and 
X deliver animals to 
society. 

R. S. Sec. 37a2. 






R. S.: Revised Stat- 
utes of X906. 


• 




Not less than }i hr. 
per week. 

G. S. Sees. 6663, 6664. 




G. S.: General Stat- 
utes of X908. 









B. & C: Ballinger 
and Cotton, Codes and 
Statutes, 190X. 


• 

< 

A* 


Not more than ^ hr. 
per week, up to and in- 
cluding 4th grade. 

1905, N0.4X. 






No recognizance for 
,-^ costs required of any 
^ agent of R. I. S. P. C. 

C- G. L. Ch. 229. Sec. 
14, am. by 1896, Ch. 421. 






G. L.: General Laws 

of X896. 


* 

U 
in 






Crim. Code : Crim- 
inal Code of 1902. 


190Q, Ch. t6i amends 
-^ X903, CI. 9, Sec. IX. 

< 

Q 


Code, Ch. 22, Sec. 
144. 




Code : Code of 1903. 


^^ Counties of 70,000 to 
^ 00,000 pop. may p.iy 
^ S50 per mo. to any 
2 officer of any S. P. C. 
^ A. for his services. 
^ 1907, Ch. 57. 






Code : Code of X896. 
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TEXAS 


2 


3 

R«d>: "WlK^kUl. 
An >*r, kK. br ■•". 


UTAH 


»Md)C 


L.S« 




J-'-JlTc-u^ 


VERMONT 






JM- 


A.. No. .a,.'^ '^ 


VIRGINIA 






WASHINGTON 


(■l(l»«ll 


».lLS«pp.S«.j«.i. 


lUILS^S....... 

C>nLi(ot>o.<<k« 


WEST VIRGINIA 




Co4^ S«. ,r» 



WISCONMN 










! 


WVUIDNC 1 


i» (M ( 











Id 



X 
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> 



> 
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< 

> 






O 
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4 


5 


6 


7 


C. L. Sec 4453. 

Animals on the range 
specifically excepted. 




In any case of cruelty 
peace oflker may take 
and deliver animals to 
poundmaster. Owner 
u chargeable for ex- 
pensc. C. L. Sec 4456. 


C. L. Sec 44SS. 


P. S. Sec. 5809. 






(a) P. S. Sees. 5809, 
58x0. 


Code, Sec. 3796a, cl x. 


(a) Agents of society 
may. 

(d) Notice must be 
given before sale. 

Agent may take 
charge of any cruelly 
treated animu. Code 
Sec 3796a, els. 6, 7, 8. 




(a) Code, Soc. 37961^ 
cL I. 


Ball. Supp. Sec. 741 t. 
Also when impounded. 

Or cruel plucking or 
killing of fowl. 

Ball Code, Sec. 
7407. 


(a) After 24 hrs. (b) 
(c) Ball. Supp. Sec 
741 1. 


Driving with too 
tight or cnafing harness 
or with check rein, or 
at night after 6 consec. 
hours without food. 
BalL Supp. Sec 741 1. 


(a) (b) BaU. Supp. 
Sec 741 X. 


Code, Sec. 4365. Also 
when impounded. 




In case of any animal 
cared for by soc. or 
indiv., expense involv- 
ed is a lien on animal, 
vehicle, etc.. which 
may be sold after 
proper notice. 

(Jode, Sees. 501, 503. 


(a) Code, Sec. 4365. 

(b) Officer of W. Va. 
Hum. Soc. 

Code, Sec. 497. 


S. & S. Sec. 4445. 






(a) S. & S. Sec. 4445. 


R. S. Sec. 3274. 

To impounded ani- 
mal. R. S. Sec. 2275. 


(a) After 12 hours, 
(b) (c) R. S. Sec 2276. 


See R. S. Sec. 228a, 
covering matter of ex- 
penses of humane agent 
in cruelty case. 


(a) R. S. Sec. 2274. 

(b) In any case of 
cruelty. 

R. S. Sec. 9280. 
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Assi hn. B = 5 ht%. (a)(b) P. S. S«ga. sti». 

Sill 

R.R. MUM Mipply coT«rtd yards for IIt« 
Mock, ai»d ruMiiag vatw b t l ww Ma|> mmI 

Ncwtmlwr. 

P. S. Sec*. 44r^447S- 



A=4lhrv B = alirt. (a) 

ThU U either repealed or 
Ball bupp. Sec. 7411. 



<b) Ball. C<Mk,S«c. 

»»y 



•u 



Followiaf |»mv{alon only : live Mock la iraa«lt 
In aiiie*! \*A» muu Ke pruiierly tcparaiad Rail- 
n*ad aiuM fe«^ ta*! i»«irr 
dctaiaed mure than mi hvura. 

S. 4 H. Se<.. i7>#a. 



C. L. Sec. 44S5. 

(a) C. L. Sac. 44mi4. /. #.. If valut u ap- 

peaind at aoc sMre ilkaa Bv Ovaer aaM Ba 

rciabtuiad, aalcw UlUac u Maccaaary bacauat 

ol cruel traatOMat, by tW Utali Hum. Soc, 

aad apprabara paid. 



P.S. 



(a) If tha two dlaagraa. tkay 
iklrd, wkoac judfaat U iaaL 

Coda. Sac. 379^, cL $, 



RalL Supp. Sec 7411. 

(a) Oftcer bum do UiU om hu 
ThU cover* caM of aalaal la 
owaar caMMM be fouad. 



ialtiailve. 
, ahea 



Code. Sac. 4]6S- 

0«cer ofW Va.Hua. 
of abaadcHMd or cruelly i; 
care for aBMie. (e> 

Code, Sec*. 4v«« 4ga. 

(«i U) Cede, f 



May lakecharffv 
tad aaJMal, aad 



S. AS. 



4445- 



U> «bi (d)(e) R. S. 
•••4 



Saca. *t*4. M#i« •all* 
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C. L. Sec. 4454. 
























Ball. Supp. Sec. 74x1. 




Such animal must 
not be allowed to run 
loose more than 3 hrs. 
after owner has Icnowl- 
edge. After that in- 
terval considered aban- 
doned. 

Ball. Supp. Sec. 7411. 












S. & S. Sec. 4 J43. 
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u.br.«<>.,ch.iM. 


15 

ikioL "c.Aft. j«j. 
!<« alaa r. C. An. 


16 


17 


c. L. S«t. «4tr. 

441*. 


C.L.Sa.4«>n««<*- 






P. S. S«. ,l'l. 


f. s s«. ^.v 




fs-s^^r^it. 


C-i..S«.,T,4. 


C.d..S«.,7K. 






11.11. C.-l». Sec. j.». 
Wh.n (...*« 1. ... 

tUlLC»J..S«.j,jv. 


IUU.Coda.SK.MM. 






r«).. s«. ,«Ai. 


Cadi, S« .itv 
Uufi BUI iKlwIfd. 
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Dogs may not be 
killed when worrying 
stock where fence is 
insuflicient. 

P. C. Art. 799. 




Kft \^ see* 7'^* 












Traps must be visited 
once in 48 hours. 

P. S. Sec 5330. 


Sheep. 
C^e, Sees. 219a, 9193. 






To shoot at homing 
pigeon. 

Code, Sec. 37xxa. 










** Sheep, Iambs, 
X907, 


goatSf kids.'* 
Ch. 14. 






S. & B. Sees. 


X619-X629, 444SC. 




Wanton failure to 
milk a cow. 

S. & B. Sec. 4445a. 


R. S. Sec. 20Z4. 
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24 


25 

U> (b> 1907. Ch. 7«w 






C. L. S«ct. 74*. 746s 


(A) (bl C. 1^ Sees. 
44S4. 4457- 
















rorbiddm !• Ales- 
asdri* Co. 

Cod«* S«c. ir*»- 
ll«t«c«a ■«» asd 

Cod«s«c«.y9).]A9«. 






1907, Cll. t)4. S«. J. 


(b) Ball. Supp. S«c. 
741 1. 


Code, S#C. 4 *^% 






(blCod*. Si«r 4/v 




1 


S. * S. S«c« ««(>7«* ^ 


& *S.S«C 444i. 

ib> Spactaion aoi !•• 
S, 41 B. S«ic 4445b. 






R. SL S«c. Mr?. 
tb)|C*rp«r ot «^kt. 
t«C plan • p « < t fi • J 

•••IF* 
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(a) C. L. Sees. 44S9X- 
4459xa. 




p. S. Sec. 581X. 






m 


1906, Ch. 354. 












Ball. Supp. Sec. 741Z. 


(a) BaU. Supp. Sec 
2457. 

(b) »» Regularly in- 
corporated college or 
university of state." 

Bail. Supp. Sec 741 1. 














S. & S. Sec. 4445d. 
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To Utah Hum. Soc 
Less expenses of pros- 
ecution. 

C. L. Sec 4459*3* 




■ 






c 


ode, Sec. 3796A, c 


l.a. 


One-half. But name 
of officer involved must 
be endorsed on warrant. 

Code, Sec 379^* ds. 
10,13. 


Only one entitled to 
privileges of act in each 
county. 

Ball. Supp. Sec. 7411. 


B 


all. Supp. Sec. 741 


I. 

County Hum. Soc. 




W. Va, Hum. Soc. 
Code, Sees. 495, 496. 








S. & B. Sec. 1636k. 






Members of Wyo. 
arrests, take possession 
and agents are allowed 

R. 


Hum. Soc. may^ also 
of animals, and deliver to 
usual fees. 

S. Sees. 2285-22 


require officers to make 
proper officers. Officers 

86. 


To Wyo. Hum, Soc 
R. S. Sec 2278. 
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if07, Cb. 169. 
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41 

PC: Wbitr't Ati- 
•ouccd Penal Code of 
1901. 


Haai. Soc. wkMj <lc«ic- 
Bate county afcat* to 
be app. bv tbcrifl m 
dep. •herffls wichoul 
coatprn*«iioa. 

C. L. Sm. 44Si. 






C. 1. : Co«p4kd 
Lava ol 1907. 








P. S.: PuKic StaitiMa 
o# 1906. 








Code : Code of •904. 




•*Ten aitnuiea c^b 
week.** 

tQcn. Cb. 97. TlUe 
III. S«c. 1. 




Rail So|>p. : Sapol*- 
iB«nt of 1901 CO Bai* 
ttacer't Code of itvy. 

lUU. C.*de: BalU*. 
g«r** Code ol 1197. 


W. Va. Hum. Sac. it 
m bCAir Boartl for pr<» 
i«ccion of childr«B and 
•niniAlft. Code, Ser . 






Code : Code of 1906. 








5. 41 H. : ^aabnm mm6 
BerrrtBan't Rev 1 ted 
ScaiBieaof itgA. 

S. 41 S.: Sanbnmand 
Raabom't Revlt«d 
ScatBiea nVv ign^i. 


W|o. Hum. K.M 
cmftillutMl • Slate 
Hur««u of C. A A. Pro. 
tectio*. 

1977. Cb. »«. 


TvA leaanat im«i !••• 
tbaa lu tBiautea eacb 
pTf veeb. 

is^ti, Cb. t. 




R.S : ke^tatdScai 
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TABLE II 

SUMMARY OF STATE LAWS FOR 
CHILD PROTECTION 



STATE OR 
TERRITORY 



ALABAMA 



ARKANSAS 



OFFENSES AGAINST 



GENERAL 



ARIZONA 



CALIFORNIA 



COLORADO 



To wilfully cause or 
permit. 

(a) Life or health of 
any child to be en- 
dangered. 

(d) Or unnecessarily 
expose to weather. 

(c) Or cruelly torture 
or punish. 

(d) Or neglect or de- 
prive of necessary food, 
clothing and shelter. 



ABANDONMENT, DESERTION, 
NON-SUPPORT 



(a) Abandonment. 

(b) Or wilful failure to provide food, care, 
shelter, etc., to minor. 

(c) Sentence may be suspended under bond to 
obsttve conditions Imposea by court. 

(d) Fadlure to comply with such conditions 
leads to execution of sentence. 



(a) X907, Ch. la. 



(a) (c) P. C. Sec. 
273*- 



(a) (b) (c) Mills 
Supp. Sec. 411. 



(a) (b) Of child under z6. 

It is deemed abandonment to send a child to 
saloon or house of ill fame. P. C. Sees. 240, 241. 



(a) Under 14, or falsely obtains admission for 
such to an asylum (b) 1905, Ch. 568, 



(b) (c) (d) Mills Supp. Sees, joaxb, c, d. 
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CHILDREN FORBIDDEN UNDER PENALTY 



EXHIBITIONS AND EICPU)YMF.NTS 



(Not chlld-Uborl To apprratic*, Mhibit or 
OM aay child ttiMl«r — yeanu 

<•) In aay pUc« where iatoskaats ftrt told. 

(b) Aft fyamaAi, acrobat, dancer, etc. 

(c ) For oMC«n« or immorml purpotca. 

(d) Korb«inc. 

<«> In any btttUMM or exhibition daa^rooa to 
lile or Umb. 

(0 For pnddttng. 

(c) At nig««kltuic, Junk*c«thertnc, etc 

( n > K xcepCMMi aum of cbitffch, tchtiol, mtMlcal 
or other eniettaf i—ta fue odncaiional or 
tiic 



(a) C)r allow to loiter 1907. Ch.i). 
<d) <>r eahlbiiiona m a p«blk ttrecc by child 
•ft. P. C 



OBSCENE MTERATirKK 



(a) To show, pubUah, five or acU Itterainffn* 
printa, etc. 

(b) Or permit a child to diatrlbuie aoch. 



(a)Code« 



74»T-?4*^ 



(a) S. A. H SMca. iti^-ittt , lUi. 



(a) P. C. 



r. • . v» SMC* 



t?4 



(b) (c)(d)(e)(h>P. C S«ra. tr»* t7^ 



l'ndm4U)(bMc)<e)(h). Milk Siipp. 

4>« 



(a) P. C Saca. }••• $i^ 

Or MM \mi hfwaf b«fot« child. P. C. 

S«c. %t%. 

Se«alM!toc )M. 

Or lndtt%M In WwdfMCtke before child. i«B>f, 



(a)MitK 



•|«4. •*»». •!••' 
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OFFENSES AGAINST CHILDREN FORBIDDEN UNDER 



ADMITTANCE TO RESORTS 



6 

[a) Unaccompanied by parent or guardian. 

(b) To place where intoxicants are sold, 
c) Where obscene plays are performed, 
^d ) Where game of chance or playing for wager 

is tn progress, 
(e) To theatre, dance-hall or show-place. 



(d) To loiter or play in a pool or billiard estab. 
Code, Sec 799a. 

O Gambling with a minor, or allowing him to bet 
^ at one's gaming table. Code, Sec. 6989. 



(b) To play any game therein. S. & H. Sees. 

x8xo, x8ii. 
/-> 

^ Or gaming with a minor. S. & H. Sees. xSoS, 
rt X809. 



(a) (b) Under x6. P. C. Sec. 269. 



N 

< 



Send or direct a minor under x8 to saloon, 
gambling or immoral place. 1907, Ch. 294. 

^-s Sec also 1905, Ch. 568. 

-i (b) Or permit minor under 18 to visit. 1905, 

3 Ch. 5x4. 



O 
h3 
O 
O 



(a) (b) ^c) (d) Or any place dangerous to 
morals. Mills, Sec. X352. 



SALES TO MINORS 



Unaccompanied by parent or guardian. 
Of intoxicant. 

To pupil in school or college of state. 
|d) Of cigarettes. 

e) Of candy containing liquor or flavor of same. 

f) Of hand-explosive contrivances or toy 
cannon for use of dangerous explosives. 

(g) Of toy pistols. 



(b) Parent has right of action. Code, Sec. 
3467. 

Or furnish, except by consent of parent on 
prescrip. of pny. Misrep. age punishable. Code, 
Section 7354. 

(d) Or furnish ; or materials for such. Code, 
Sec. 6466. 

Dangerous weapons. Code, Sec. 6896. 

(d) Or tobacco in any form. 

S. & H. Sees. x8x2, 18x3 ; and X899, ^o* 75* 



(b) Under 16 ; or give without consent of 
parent or guardian. P. C. Sec. 270. 

(d) Under 16. Tobacco in any form. Or 
furnish. 1905, Ch. 36. 

See also R. S. par. 273. 



(b) Under x8. X905, Ch. 5x4. 



(a) (b) Mills, Sec. X353. 

(d) Or gift of tobacco in any form to minors 
under 16. Mills Supp. Sees. 411a, b. 

(f) X905, Ch. 102. 
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PENALTY— C*«h<.w^ 


DISPOSITION OF DEPEND. 

ENT AND NEGLECTED 

CHILDREN 


CAKNAL ABUSE 




8 

OI(»>kcMU<iadn 
— «»■<><•<*• ('!"<»- 

win Mil*** fn- 
•MoMlgcmi-. 


a 


10 

.."^T. i^-'jsr ;:i'-S Jir ^~: 
'firt.ru^ij::.l ,7r:,"J:::^ ;rbCK 

'Vltli' br "Kb IS DRM pri>M> iHI 

(|) Bcuxl^til cKuJm BiM b* fUMl^-i 

tabudiMaui. 








• »«. s.. <* 




To rt<«> Kbocl. « u Hlublt hfwi br 


fill .»(«., 

Sk .Ik s«t ,^. 
• 1* 




A< 4bcf«l<i* of Cowt. >«>,. Cb. .r. 


P f S« M. 

S« >l>o P. f Sfrt 


(li.M.Cb ..I. 



»*nii.'tb',» "" 
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INSTITUTIONS 

CARING FOR 

CHILDREN 


INFANT 

BOARDING 

HOUSES 


SOCIETIES FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. (OR 
HUMANE SOCIETIES) 


11 

Permittinff life or 
health of cbild to be 
endaneered. 

(a) Mav have children 
removea from custody 
by proper authority. 

(b) Such authoritpr 
mav dispose of such 
children at discretion. 

(c) Any improperly 
conducted institution 
or home may be closed 
as a public nuisance. 


12 

(a) Must be licensed 
and inspected. 

(b) S. P. C. C. must 
be notified of such by 
Sute Board. 


13 

(a) May be appointed by court guzrdizn of 
minor unaer — yrs. cruelly treated or neglected. 

(b) Society may receive custody oi such on 
application to court. 

(c) Oflker may not arrest without a warrant. 

(d) Fines from cases prosecuted by a society 
go to such society. 
























(d) P. C. Sec. a73d. 

Such corporations operate under same arrange- 
menu as do S. P. C. A.'s (q. v.). 


(a) (b) (c) Mills 
Supp. Sec. 4x3b. 




(a) Under 14. Col. Hum. Soc. 

(b) But may not be required so to act. 
Mills Supp. Sec. 4xab. 

For powers, etc., of Col. Hum. Soc. Sec 
Table 1. 
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PARENT 
OFFENDERS 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS AND 
CHILDREN'S COURTS 


14 

wyoniibk (or or coo- 
tributiac 'o 

(b) Or for dep«odeni 
or mkIccIciI co«dltkMi, 
b DuaUhabW. 

(c) Coun auy ttt*- 
Pf d »eiit«ac« aad«r 


15 

(a) Special ooun for 
cbiidr«a uadar ~ fr%. 

(b) Children may be 
pUcad under Mipar- 
viaory cart of proba- 
tion oAcara. 

(c) la Docaat OMy a 
child ba Mat to cooiaoa 
|ail but to a apacial 
place of deteaiioo. 

(d) Court has vida 
diacratioo aa to coaa- 
•itM««t. 


16 

(a) Offeadars oadar 
— yrt. of age auy ba 
coaiadttad to ttate 
•chool during adaorify. 

(b) May ba coai- 
■Itted to private tob- 
•idiaed laadtaiioa. 


17 

(a) Ofleadlaf mlaor 
over — yr», of age 
auy kave teatence tua. 
peikded oa conditio«M 
BUMie by court. 

(k) Coort BMy at 
aay daM eaforce oc 
nsMvt aeateace 


(a) Coda, Sac 646a 


(a) Uadar 14 (b), 
(c) May ba aoalafd 
If capcurad for felony, 
ia du|ht-4laM, or ia as- 
capcioaal casai for taf •> 
haapiac «MtU horn* caa 
be fooad. 
(d) 

Coda, Saca. 6^p>4i^A$. 


(a) Alto aaglactad 
aadabaadaaadbacwaaa 
6aad ilyaara. 

Coavict chUdraa to 
be kept leparata. 

Code, Sect. i9S«-*97a> 














(a) Abo far dap. aad 
aa^., oadar 16 (b) (c) 
bvt ao child aader it 
BMy ba coouaittad to 
Terr, ladaa. ScJmoI aa. 
bat thb taaau bati 
after probation. 

»d) 

1907. Ch. 7«. 








(a) Abo for dap. aa- 
dar 16. 

(b) (c) aadar it. 
Other* aiaM b« kept 
•ap. f roai adalta. 

(d) 

1997. Ck 4*7. 

See abo laof, Ck. 

«fo.ai fit,ar%j^ 


(a) BoTt bet. 7 aad 
i«,girbbet. 7 M li. 

»V>».Ck.t«. 




(a) ic> 1907. Ck. ijs- 

(b) «c) igof, Cka. 


(a) Uadar A 

<bj (c) Uadari4. (d). 

M&b S^p.^an. 

^^ab^MObSvpp. 

S«»^ 4p4T4-f««fJU •»<> 
1907, Cha. §49(1 lA, i7a^ 


(a) Boyt kat. 10 aad 
•« 10 Boyt* lati..C«rb 
bet. e and il to Gbb* 
late 

MiUt Sapp Saca. 
SaaabaSac jM* 


(a)Ow A 

(k) Seattwe aiatl 
aatkettayadforpaiiad 
laager Ikaat yta. 

Mlllt Sapp. Sac 
• iidl^iitfh. 



tw 



1 

CONNECTICUT 


2 

(b)(c) (d)G.S.Scc. 
xx6o. 


3 

(a) Of child under 6. G. S. Sec. 1x58. 

(b) (c) G. S. Sec. X343. 


DELAWARE 


(a) (c)R.C. Vol.16, 
Ch. X50, Sec. I. 


(a) (b) R. C. Vol. 18, Ch. 229, Sec. x. 


DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


(c) Child under 18, 
or expose child under 
14 with view to aban- 
donment. 

Code of Z905, Sec. 
8x4. 




FLORIDA 


(c) (d) R. S. Sec. 
3236. 


(a) (b) R. S. Sees. 3228, 3236, 3569, 


GEORGIA 


(c) (d) Code, Sec. 
708. 


(a) Code, Sec. 114. 


IDAHO 




(a) Under 6. P. C. Sec. 4693, 

(b) P. C.'Sec. 469a. 


ILLINOIS 


(a) (b) or endanger 
morals. S. & C, pp. 
1262-1264. 


(a) (b) Under 12. S. & C, p. 1226. 

(c) (d) 

Also J. & A., p. 160. 


INDIANA 


Cruel treatment or 
overworking. 

Bums, Sec. 262a. 


(a) Bums, Sec. 2622. 
See also Sec. 2635. 
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4 

(a) Minor, o« p»ia of rvrocatioa of Uoomo. G. 

S. 90C Softs. 

(€)(d)(e)(li)G. S. Socii6i. 


5 

(a) G. S. Soc. ijas* 
Soo alao Soca. 1476, un* 


(b) (c) (d) (•) R. C. VoL 16, Ch. i9o« Socft. 


(a) R. C Vol iS, Ch. ao9, Soc. 6. 


It. (b) (d) (•) Codtof igo), Soc 114. 




(b) (c) Id) (e) (0 (k) R. S. Soc. J»J7. 


(a) Or Boffkioc <>' ■ckoolpkcoa io okac— ■ woy 
bjr o«koff« ihoa pupil*. K. S. Soca. js«<»» SS4^ 







(b) (c) Code, Soca. 706,707. 


(a) Codo, Stca. 394. JW- 






(a) emptor child omSm 14. j. A A., p. aaj. 
Sac. 1. 

<b) 4c) id) (•) (f) (h) U»d«f 14. &. A C. pf. 
ia6o>i««4. 


(a) Show or giva to ailooa. 

(b) 

S. A C.,pp. ijia, iji^ 

SooaUop. ixif. 


Uador IS <•) (b) «t) (d> Bttfoa* Soca. afta)- 
•6a7 

Sutpoctod pUco may ba Marchad. 


(a> S«I1 or aspoaa for aala. looOk Ch |v 

C)r crionmal oawt or alorioa. INinM, Soca. af}^ 
ajAt 
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(a) (b) (d) (e) G. S. Sect. X360, 1395. 

Unlawful for minor to loiter about a saloon. 
Z907, Ch. 3x7. 



(a) (d) R. C. Vol x8, Ch. 337 (p. 957). 

(a) (b) (c) (e) Where liquor is sold, children 
under x8. K. C. Vol. z8, Ch. 339, Sec. 3. 



(d) To permit a minor to play. R. ^S. Sec. 
O 3575- 



(d) To allow minor to play in such. For adult 
to ^lay with minor. Fatner has right of action 
against such person. Code, Sees. 402, 3872. 

Minor may not play billiards nor ten-pins in 
resort without consent of parent or guardian. 
Code, Sec. 413. 



(b) Under 16. P. C. Sec. 4694. 

To house of prostitution. P. C. Sec. 4691. 



(a) (b) Dance hall. 1907, p. 305. 



(b) Male under 16, female under 17. Bums, 
Sec. 2488. 

(d) Or billiard or pool room, or allow to play 
in such. Burns, Sees. 2475-2477. 



(b) And minor punishable for mitrep. of age. 
G. S. Sees. 3696, 37x1. ^ (d) G. S. Sec. 1361. 
Use of tobacco in public place by minor under 
x6. G. S. Sec. t363. 

Gift devices involving chance. G. S. Sec 1404. 

(b) Or procure for. X907, Ch. 145. 

(d) Or furnish, or materials for such, to 
minor under X7. 
R, C. Vol. X9, Ch. 783 (p. 958). 



Dangerous weapons. Code of Z905, Sec. 857. 



(b) R, S. Sec. 3553. 

(d) Or furnish or procure, or materials for 
such, for minor under z8. R. S. Sec. 3608. 1907, 
Ch.s7x6. 

Furnish with deadly weapon without consent 
of parent or guardian. R. S. S«c. 3627. 

(b) Father has rieht of action ag^ainst person 
who furnishes witnout his permission. Sale 
forbidden without permission of parent or 
guardian. Code, Sees. 3871, 444. 

(d) Or furnish, or materials for such. Code, 
Sec. 497. 

Sell or furnish deadly weapon. Code, Sec. 344. 



(b) Or give. P. C. Sec. 4716. 
(d) Or give, or materials for such. P. C. Sees. 
4767, 4768. 

Poison to minor under 16, except on written 
order of adult. 1905, p. 324, See. 13. 

^ (b) Or give, without order of parent or physi- 
cian, or buy or procure for, without such order. 
S. & C, pp. 1590, 1592. 

(d) Under 16, or tobacco in any form without 
written order of parent or guardian. S. & C, p. 

1349- 

Or furnish to, or permit minor between 7 and 
18 to smoke on one's premises, or for such minor 
to smoke in public. 1907, p. 265. 

(b) And misrep. of age punishable. Burns. 
Sees. 2486, 2487. 

Loitering in saloon not to be permitted. 
Burns, Sees. 8^328, 8329. 

(d) Or furnish, or materials for such. X909, 
Ch. 28, or tobacco in any form to minor under 
16, or to advise to use. Bums, Sees. 3478, 3479. 

(0 (g) Or dangerous weapons. Bums, Sees, 
2346, 3347. 
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(a) By Conn. Hum. 
Soc., Selectmen and 
State Boards con- 
cerned. 

G. S. Ch. xsa. 
X903, Ch. aa. 


13 

Conn. Hum. Soc deals with both chtldren 
and animals. 






(d) R. C. Vol. x6. Ch. 477, Sec a. 

Sute subsidizes the Del S. P. C. C. 
R. C. VoL x8, Ch. 339, Sec. 6. 












(c) Child offender under z6 may be arrested 
without warrant by any peace officer. S. P. C. C. 
agenu have powen as peace officers. May 
arrest without warrant. Appt. must be approred 
by proper local official. 

R. S. Sec. 3158. 


















(d) S. & C, pp. 14x3, MM- 




(a) Slate Board of 
Chanties. 

1909, Ch. 154. 


(a^ Under 15. Officers have police powers. 
(b) Bums, Sees. 2629-2632. 

See Table I. for " Humane Officer" arrange- 
ment. 
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14 

(•)(b)(c) 
i<jpj, Ch. 69. 


15 

(•) (b) 190s, Cb, 14A, 
mm. by 1907. CK», 1, 


16 

(•) Boy** ItM. 

G. S Cb. 170. 

Girb' lost. 

G. S. Cb. 171 

Soc «lto 1907. CK. 4t. 


17 

(aXb) Mln<r«.uad«r 
•uperviaioQ of Cooa. 
FiUoa Aaa'n 

1905, Cb. 14*. 






(a) Boyt botwoca 9 
aad t^ 1909, Cb. 119; 
•907, Ch. 1 J7. Girb bo- 
ivooa It aad ti. 

iL C VoL 19. Cb. 

Boy« vadv t6 auy 
bo cooiBUtod to Pa. 
HooMolRolngaL 

R. C Vol 17, Ch. 
•■o» (p. 60s). 


(a)(b2 
"•9S. Cb. ■•9. 




















(•) (b) (c) (d) 

rndcr i6« igo) (Ea. 
S«M.) D. 1107. 
«iM aJw> 190s. P' »»7 


(aXb) Uad«ri6: or 
bound out duriag aiia- 
ority. 

lipi, p. So. 




(•) *h) (C) 1905, P^ 
ii<H Ml by 1907, pp. 
•Ji. tj». 


(•) Undcf lA, (b). 
(c) u»d«r 14. (d). 
•9«»*. W>- to6.||j. 


(a) • 10 il 
W •90$, P «J«. 




(•) <b) (c) iS9», Act 
of April ti, aa». hj 


(•) (b), (c) u«atf 

•», (d). Alto dtp. mmd 
i»«t : HuiM «ad«r 17. 
l«mAUo oadOT It. 

J.*A..pM7S^«^ 
1909, p 96. i9»7. PP «^ 
70. 






(a) ibt (c) 


(•) (b) (c) (d) 

hoY* «uid«r lAi giffb 
ttttd«r 17. 


(a) Bey« 1 la ti. 

Iluraa, Soc. looc^ 

Girb 10 M i6j aad 
aM7 b« plocod ia iMNaM 
oa trial by tnniaoa ol 
•chooL 

I9a9» Ch. 171. 
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1 

IOWA 


2 


3 

(a) '(b) (c) (d) Code, Sec. aaao. 1907, Ch. 
X70. 


KANSAS 


(a) (b) (c) (d) Boy 
under 14 or girl under 
16. Search warrant 
mav be issued and 
child removed. 

G. S. Sees. 4397, 4398. 

Under x8, Sees. 4434. 




KENTUCKY 


(a) (b) Under x6. 
Sut. Sec. 3354. 


(a) Under 6. Stat. Sec. 3a56. 

(b) Under 14. Stat. Sec 3255. 


LOUISIANA 




(b) (c) (d) R. L.. p. 335. 


MAINE 




(b) (c) (d) 1907, Ch. 42. 


MARYLAND 




(a) (b) (c) (d) P. G. L. Art. 27, Sees. 69. 70, 
as am. by X908, Ch. 694. 


MASSACHUSETTS 




(a) Under 10. R. L. Ch. 83, Sec. 10, am. by 
1905, Ch. 269. 


MICHIGAN 


(a) (b) (c) (d) Offi. 
cer may search on issu- 
ance of warrant. 

C. L. Sec. 1x507. 


(a} (c) (d) Under 15. If parent is innprisoned, 
earnings if any shall oe paid to family. 1907, 

No. 44. 
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(b) Code, Sec. 2448. 

Any place where pool, billiards or ten-pins is 
layed, or for minor to play same in such p&ce. 
ode, Sec. 5002. 



Any pool or billiard room, without permission 
of parent or guardian. Stat. Sec. 3577. 



^^ (b) (c) (d) Under x6. 1905, Ch. 123, Sec. 7. 



Under 14, to any resort, after sunset, unaccom- 
^ panied by adult. R, L. Ch. xoa. Sec. 184. 



Under 17, to any dance hall or skating rink 
unaccompanied by adult. Proof of age rests 
with minor. School or church dances excepted. 
Z906) Ch. 384. 



(b) (c) (d) (e) Under 17. Or billiard or ten- 
pin room ; or for minor to remain in ; ^hool 
pupils included. 1907, No. 55. 



(b) Or give to, or procure for, except on order 
of parent or physician. 1907, Cn. 33. 

^ (d) Under z6, tobacco in any form. Sale of 
cigarettes forbidden. Code, Sees. 5005, 5006. 

(g) Or other pistol Code, Sec 5004. 



(b^ Treating or giving by any but parent, 
guairaian or physician. G. S. Sec. 3763. 

(d) Tobacco, opium or narcotic in any form 
G. S. Sees. 4428-1^30. 

(g) Or furnish any dangerous weapon. 
Possession by minor punishable. G. S. Sees. 
443i» 443a. 



Drugs. G. S. Sec. 3346. 



(b) Without order of parent. Stat. Sec 3663. 

(d) Under z8 : or furnish such or materials foi 
such, or counsel to smoke. Stat. Sec 3589. 

Or poisons to child under 15 without consent 
of parent or prescription of physician. Stat. 
Sec. 3588. 

(b) Or furnish or obtain for, or allow to loiter 
in saloon. Z906, No. 93. 

(d) Or materials for such. R. L., p. 394. 

Dangerous weapons which may be concealed. 
R. L., p. 9x5. 

(b) X905, Ch. Z23, Sec. 8. 

(d) Or give. R. S. Ch. 129, Sec, 25. 

(g) Or sell or give or have in possession. R. 
S. Ch. 129, Sec. 19. 

(d)^ Under 15; tobacco in any form without 
permission of parent or guardian, unless acting 
as agent of employer. Other person may not 
purcnase for. P. G. L. Art. 27, Sees. 325-327. 

(g) Or sell or give deadly weapons, except 
rifles and fowling pieces. P. G. L. Art. 27, Sees. 

3281 398- 

(b) Ibid, Sec. 324. 



(d) Or furnish tob.icco in any form to minor 
under 17, except on order of parent or guardian, 
C. L. Sees. ii534« "535' 

(f^ (g) Under 13; or for such to have in pos- 
session. C. L. Sees. 11530-11532. 
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(a) Societies for care of '' fnendleu children." 
Power* mav be revoked at any time if trust is 
abused. Under supervision of State Board of 
Control Code, Cn. 8, Title z6, am. by xgns, 
Ch. X33. 






On application of S. P. C. C. court may 
appoint ''a^nt"for protection of children. 
Puolic officials must aid society in enforcing 
laws. G. S. Sees. 4436-4439. 






(a) (d) Officers of S. P. C. C. hare regular 
police powers. Sut. Sees. 3257, 3258. 






La. S. P. C. C. auth. to conduct proceedings 
against parents. IR. L.,p. 1055. And officers may 
serve as peace officers within municipal corpora- 
tions, (a) (d) X908, No. 83. 






"Agents" of S. P. C. C. may serve in 
counties for which appointed by court. They 
shall investigate all cases of cruelty. (a) (c) 
1905, Ch. 123, am. by 1907, Ch. 43. 


For powers 
See 


and authority of juvenile 
1904, Ch. 77, am. by 


institutions and societies. 
1906, Ch. 78. 


Any agent of State 
Boara of Charities may 
enter a place where 
child is kept not under 
parents' care and re- 
move if abused. R. L. 
Ch. 83, Sees. 26-28. 


(a) R. L. Ch. 83, 
Sees. 1-19. 


"Agents" may be appointed by gov. for 
a 3 yr, term. (c). 1903, Ch. 333. 

(a) Under 14. R. L. Ch. 83, Sees. 29-35. 






Mav be formed with power to appoint agents 
who have power to make arrests. In incorpo- 
rated cities must be auth. by police officials. C. 
L. Sec. 8418. See also Sees. 8419-8425. 
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1 

MINNESOTA 


2 

(c) Under x6. Or 
compel to labor more 
than zo hrs. per day. 

R. L. Sec. 4940. 

(a) or morals. 

R. L. Sec. 4935. 


3 

(b) Under 15. (c) (d) R. L. Sec 4934. 
(a) Under 15. R. L. Sec. 4933. 


MISSISSIPPI 






MISSOURI 




(a) Under X3. A. S. Sec. x86z. 


MONTANA 


(c) (d) P. C. Sec. 
8348. 


(a) Under xa. (b) P. C. Sees. 8345, 8346. 


NEBRASKA 


(a) (c) (d) Or en- 
danger morals. 

C. S. Sees. X744-X746. 


(a) (b) C. S. Sec. asysa. 
(c) (d) X905, Ch. t96. 


NEVADA 






NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Habitual cruelty. 

Und 
P. S. Ch. 


(a) 
er 14. 

265, Sec. X. 

(b) (c) 1905, Ch. X08. Sec also 1907, Chs. 1, 71. 
Under 4. 


NEW JERSEY 


(a) (c) 1903, Ch. 59. 


(a) (b) (c) With supervision by proba- 
tion officer. Hum. Soc. must go on bond. 1905, 
Ch. ao3; 1904, Ch. x66. See also 1904, Cfhs. 
1781 aoa. 
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Under il. (biic) idl(*>. K. L. Sec. 4g|^ 

Or oai«i«ir of home bri. 6 P. M. aad y A. 
I., or as KCMcngcr lu houM of pruttiiudon. 



1AI (bi 4c> Mt (VMf) (h) Under 14. A. S. 
A > Src. *i5j. 



Idi ih) fader 1' Or Mrvct exhibiikmt. P. 
C. >e< . ».i47. 



<c ) let 191.7, ( h '7. S«c. i> 



(a) lyi, ( b. io|. 



(b) « b I rnd«r 14 P. *» i b ** ^. s*c. V 



\\m r I rd t (ri I'adcr it, 
litt, !Mh.». ty*!!. 



<i S 



PT n«T. 



<•> tb) Or ahow la public to oiinnr. 
J*««^». 4954-49S7. 



k. L. 



(at Code, S«c. iSi/>. 



(a) Or criminal 
•t77, Jiftoi ttbt, ailt. 



nrv« to miaorm. A. S Scva. 



(al (b) Or rrioiifial 
P.C.S«a.llV«-«i9». 



s tu amor under tr>. 



(a) C S. S«c«. tj'st ^ITo. 
< >r criminal new to minor. 

(bi C S. Sec. sj7a. See also S««*. j ;rv > 174 



laMbi P. S. Ch. a6i, SecB. 6<«. 






Oft, S«c* «4. 
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To play game of chance in resort. R. L. Sec. 
4936. 

Or pool, billiards, etc., in resort. R. I>. Sec. 
4937. 

Admit or invite minor under z8 to house of ill 
fame. 1907, Ch. 330. 



Betting or gambling with minor or permitting 
at one's tables. Code, S<k:s. z2xz, zaza. 



To play on billiard or other table without 
consent of parent or guardian. A. S. Sec. 439. 
See also Sec. 3428. 

To permit female under 18 to enter or remain 
in bawdy house. A. S. Sec. 3202. 

(a) (d) Or stop or resort in such places. P. 
C. Sec. 8379, 



To play billiards or remain in billiard saloon. 
C. S. Sec. 23x1. 



(b) Loiter in. C. L. Sec. 5074. 

(d) Or gamble with. C. L. Sees. 4946-4949. 



(a) (b)(c)(d) UnderiS. P. S. Ch. 265, Sec. 2. 



(a) (d) Under 16, loiter or play in. 1903, Ch.255. 

(b) To play games. G. S. p. xiio, Sec. 325. 

(b) Under 18. " Frequent.'* 
(a) (c) Under 16. 1908, Ch. 185. 

Not to be allowed to play in pool or billiard 
rooms. Fines go to poor fund. 1903, Ch. 122. 



(b) Or pupil, except by licensed pharmacist. 
R. L. Sec. X534. 

Also Sees. 15^7, X5M. And X907, Ch. 347. 

(d)^ Furnishing tobacco, or allowing about 
premises to smoke. R. L. Sec. 4939. 

(d) Tobacco to minor under 1 8 or to pupiL 
Z907, Ch. 386. 

Firearms to minors under z8. R. L. Sec 4996W 

(b) And minor punishable for false representa- 
tion of age. Code. Secs.^ X7s8, Z775. 

(d) Or furnish tobacco in any form to minor un- 
der z8 without consent of parent. Code, Sec. zoSa. 

Deadly weapon. Code, Sec. ZX07. 
Or for father to allow son under x6 to carry. 
Code, Sec. zzo8. 

Poison. Code, Sec 1338. 

(b) Without permission of parent or guardian. 
A. S. Sec. 3x79. 

See also Sec 3995. 

(d) Or furnish, or materials for such, to minor 
under z8. A. S. Sec [3779-] z. 

a>) Or give. P. C. Sec 8380. 
(d) Or give tobacco in any form. P. C. Sec 
838Z. 



(b) Or give. Misrep. of age u punishable. 
C. S. Sees. 7x57, 7158. 

(d) Give or furnish tobacco in any form to 
minor under x8. C. S. Sees. 3361, 3363. 

Sale of cigarettes forbidden. Z905, Ch. 198. 

Poison. C. S. Sec. 3098. 



(b) And false rep. of age punishable. Z903, 
Ch. 10^. 

(d) Or give ; or cigarette paper. C. L. Sec. 
1250. 

Tobacco in any form to minor under 18, 
except on order of parent or guardian. C. L, 
Sees. 4822-4824. 



(b) 190^, Ch. 95, Sec. 15. 
(d^ P. S. Ch. 265, Sec. 5. 

Giving tobacco to minor under x8. 1895, Ch. 
7, Sec. I. 
(g) P. S. Ch. 265, Sec. 4. 

Fire crackers over 6 in. x i in. or potash dex- 
trine explosives. 1907, Ch. 87. 



(b) 1006, Ch. 114, Sec. 10. Or give, under 18. 
1908, Ch. 185, Sec, 3. 

(d) Under 18: or furnish • or paper for such. 
1908, Ch. 17. under 14, tobacco in any form, 
1904, Ch. 163. 

(g) Or any firearms, except in presence of 
father or guardian or for use in school drills. 
X903, Ch. X69. 
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See provision for Minn. S. P. C, Table I. 
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(a) (b) (c) (d) Neg. and deL under x6. 
Officer of hum. soc. may act as probation 
officer. 1907, p. 217. Also A. S. Sees. [535Z-3I- 

[5251-34]; [ 5251-25] -[s2s«-49]; [5251-50]- 

[5251-56]. 










1905, Ch. 99. 


(a) Temporarily. C. S. Sees. 1747-1749. 












(a) (b) (c) P. L. Ch. 178, Sees. 15, 16, 17. 






(a) (b) (d) G. S. pp. 1718-1720, Sees. 33-40. 

May be incorporated to prevent cruelty, estab- 
lish schools, erect and maintain asylums, receive 
custody of children, enforce laws, etc. G. S. 
pp. 1720-1722, Sees. 42-49. 
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<•) lc>. H«. p. 'Jt. 








MM-VtM- 


mibklcl Vadci >«. 

P. C. Ski. »4»J-^»4. 


r. c. 5«. «»>.. 






l.Mb).(clU.do.,; 

b«. 14aiHl ■« BMSIlh 








■■u.'kV.ri^».'.'ht;d 


s** p. s. Ch. t*t. 








(.HO ijn^ Ch. .(* 


... .b. 1'.^ ... 


0<iU undir ■» 
g»». S.C- ^. P- 'J»^ 





1 

NEW MEXICO 


2 


3 

(a) C. L. Sec 1335. 


NEW YORK 


(a) Under x6, or 
morals. (N. Y. City 
excepted.) 

P. C. Sec 989. 


(a) Under 14. P. C. Sec. 287. 

(b) P. C. Sec a87a. 
See also Sec a88. 


NORTH CAROLINA 




(a) (b) R. Sees. 3355, 3356. 
See also Sees. x8o, x8x. 


NORTH DAKOTA 




(a) (b) (c) (d) Under 15. X905, Ch. i. 
See also P. C. S€cs. 7x72-7174. 


OHIO 


(a) R. S. Sees. 6984, 
6985. 

(c) (d) R. S. Sec. 
6984a. 


(b) (c) (d) Under 16. R. S. Sec. 3140-2. 
(a) R. S. Sec. 6984a. 
Sec also R. S. Sec. 31 10. 


OKLAHOMA 


(b) (c) (d) G. S. Sec. 
69a. 




OREGON 




(b)(c)(d) 1907, Ch. 78. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(a) (d) Infants and 
apprentices. 
1860, Act of March 

31' 

(c) (d) X879, Act of 
June II. 


(a) (b) Under 16. 1907, Act of May 39. 

(c) (d) When separated from family. 1^3, 
Act of March 13. 
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Under 16. (b) (c; (d) (t) (g) (k) P. C. 
■91. »9a. 

McMetkfvr boys mast not be pcfmltt«d to bjiv« 
mmy conncctioo viih talooot or diaordorly 

P. C. S«C »9MU 



(b) (c)(d) <t) it) (h) IL S. Sk». 6914. Ms- 



U 



ilk la aay vthibkioM vh«rv f«« b 
vitiiovi penatwioo of JtMigt o(f j«v. 
i«ia9iCli. 1*9. 



(•)(b)(c)(«)U»d«r IV i«79.Aclolj 

Uad«r it« la aav ciblbiikMi witbovi 
of yaffoaia. 1901, Act of May 16. 



II. 



(a) (b) 

P. C. Sac. )iy. 



(a) R. Sac jyii. 



(a) (b) Uador it. P. C. Scca. ytiy^ift. 



(a) R. S. 

7iaa. 



■••.). 4. s; ?»•; 



(a) G. S. 
Saa 



(a) Or cri«laal Ktwatwo. t^aj^ p, c^. 



(a) Or giv 
May 6. 

Saaabo il 
of May la. 



■at?. Act of 
Act of Maicb }s. tt97, A<;t 
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(d) Under i8; or pupil, to play game in 
any saloon, drug or tobacco store. 1901, pp. x8, 
19 ; Sees, a, 3. 1903, Ch. 1x9, Sec. 6. 



(a) (b) (e); 

(d) Reputed house of ill-fame or opium den; 

Under 16. P. C. Sec 390. 



(b) Or billiard room, or bowline alley, when 
adverse notice has been served oy parent or 
guardian. R. Sec. 3729. 

See also 1907, Ch. 953, under x8, as above, 
without consent of parent or guardian. 

Under x8j must not be permitted to play or be 
employed m pool, billiard, bowling or card 
room. X907, Cn. ia8. 

See also X905, Ch. 137. 



(a) (b) R. S. Sees. 6943—6943-3. 
See also Sec. 4364-ai. 

Minor must neither enter nor loiter. 



(d) Pool or billiards. 
Or house of ill-fame. 



R. S. Sec. 6998. 
R. S. Sec. 7035. 



(b) (d) Or loiter in, or play game. B. & C, 
Sec. 1977. 

For minor to visit, or to Induce minor to visit 
house of prostitution. B. & C, Sees. 1924-1927. 



(a) (b) Under x8 ; or any place dangerous to 
health or morals. 1885, Act of May 28. 

Under x8 : pool, billiard or ten-pin alley. 
190J, Act of April 18. 

TO allow child under x6 in house of prostitu- 
tion or opium den. 1907, Act of May 29. 



(b) (d) Or give; or tobacco in any form. 
Minor under 18, or pupil, without consent of 
parent or guardian. X90X, pp. x8, 19. 



fb), (d) Tobacco; 

Under x6. P. C. Sec. 290. 

Minor under x6 not to smoke in public place 
P. C. Sec. 290. 

Sale of firearms, under x6. P. C. Sec. 409. 
Carrying same by minor under z6. P. C. Sec 
410. 



(b) To unmarried minor, or to make purchase 
for. R. Sees. 3523-3525. 

(d) Minor under 17; or aid in getting, or 
materials for such. R. Sees. 3804, 3805. 

Deadly weapons. R. Sec. 3833. 

(b) Or give, or treat, except by order of parent 
or ohysician. P. C. Sec. 7617. 

(d) Or furnish tobacco in any form. P. C 
Sec. 7338. 



(a) (b) Or furnish. R. S. Sees. 6943 — 6943-3. 
(d) Or furnish, under 16. R. S. S«:. 4364-38. 
(f ) Or firearms. R. S. Sees. 6986a, b. 



(d) Or gift to anyone. G. S. Sees. 1454, 
See also See. 1865. 



(b) Deliver to, or allow to loiter. Penalty, 
loss^ of license. X907, Ch. 21. Misrep. of age 
punishable. B. & C, Sees. 1977, 1979. 

(d) Under 18; or give tobacco in any form 
without consent of parent or guardian. Such 
minor may not smoke in public. B. & C., Sees. 
1980, 1081. 

(f) Or firearms, or explosives other than fire- 
crackers. 1903, p. 309. 



(b) And misrep. of age punishable. 1854, Act 
of May 8. x88x. Act of May 10. 

(d) Under 16, tobacco in any form. 190X, Act 
of^uly xo. 

Or furnish cigarettes or paper to any minor. 
1Q03, Act of April 4, am. by 1905, Act of 
March 16. 
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C. L, S«c loos, tnidcr 
Mk by aate o««r 14. 
C. Lh S«c 109a 
Sm aho S«c». 1094, 



U»a«r il. 

a • Via 94c« 97^ 



**Vlrtuou«*' r«B*l« 
bct«««» lu and 14. 



alto P. C. Scc«. 
ftp* T«J*. 7t«i, 7i6«, 



Ua4«ri». 

R. !(. Sec MiT. 

Uad«f •«. 

R. S. S«c. Mi«. 

S#« *l»o S«c. jtmt. 

Under it. 

R S. Sm.CAm. 



Vmdm 14 by maW 
owr 14. 
Akor«B*l4 



l| Mid lA of pftvio—ly 
CMMl»cll«rM(«f. G. S. 

lilt, III9, ItJII. 



I*. •••», 



■••A. 



Mldwtft or 
cariaf for cluld wid«r 
• vtckt old mmtn i«- 
port rodscM of oyot to 
doctor. P. C. Soc. ttl. 

junk »ot to b« par- 



c«iv«d for paws fi 
• Minor wmSot 16. 

P. C Soc* 19'''* 



fndrr 16 by nuk 

lA. 

B. A C. Soc. 1760 
Soo ako Soc. lyiA, 
•ad 1907, Ck. 91. 



Undor i«, of good 



lUf, Act of May •• 
itH. Alt of Mof iv- 
Undor to 
iMo^ Actof Mofch 11. 



Ka«rp«ff«of Ahopt and 
i» for •aiiorflMM 
purpoMO aov not nUow 
minors 10 play gamoa 
o( chanco tlirfotn. Mln> 
rrn. of ag* M piinkli» 

l9E^C1l. f». 



junk not to ko p«r- 
ckaaod froai alnor. 
ilv»» Act of April II. 



10 

Indtgont and orpkaa* 
. or In " 
C.L. Soca. i6i7«i6oo. 



■My b 
at 



Undor 16. Court SMy commit tc 
laaiitucion. P. C. Sac a9i. 

Not to bo aont to ■Imtkniiao aa 
commlttod 10 Mick or to jail, undor 1 
p. 6u7, Soc. •; p. 071*, Soc fft. 



(h) and(c) 

R. S. Soca. 9li-^S- 

Son alto 



|i#«^ i7$4. 



Boya undor is; glrla 



le^ 



(g) B. AC 



tJ«. 
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(a) And chUdrm's 
institutions. S. P. C.C. 
einpowered to inspect. 

P. C. Sec. 288. 


Enforcement of children's law in hands of 
local police and of any incorp. S. P. C. C. (d) 
P. C. Sec 893. 

Officers are.peace officers. P. C. Sec. 688. 


















(a) R. S. Sees. 3725-1, 3725-2. 












(a) Under 14. B. & C. Sees. 3605-3609, 






(a) (b) Officers have powers of peace officers. 
Cities of xst and 2nd classes may aid by appro- 
oriations. 1879, Act of June xx, 1887, Act of 
May 25. 

Are subject to state inspection. 1903, Act of 
March 5. 
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(b, F. C. S«. •«■. 








latN>t»-W«-wt«'>4. 








Wbiu.a.daia..g-.Ml." 
la-, li«. .., .raaal^lM. 








(» I'adaril. 




K.s Ch.ib 










iTil-iiiL Su.kituiibakiHllr 


<.ir«W.rt.i«il..a(S«.»'i 
pri« of »«. aai b* coataad 
la .oyalT U» •aiil MB ^baU 
ba>. a rWam sbaul G, 5. 


^uH->«.^ 


""'■"' "^ 


jad dal "o'-dM it. iDi'undn 

laHfcHI.rdV 

■«7r, Act a( !■■>• t- 

<;.,. A.< •( Apnl h 
i,Pi,Aii~IApttlii. 


(a) Itrl. mud Kk II. * C. 
'^•1. IV- l"»-»"4- 
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RHODE ISLAND 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



TENNESSEE 



TEXAS 



UTAH 



(c) (d) Enforceable 
as are laws for prev. of 
cruelty to animals. 

Crim. Code, Sees. 

«35» «36. 



(a) (b) X907, Ch. X447, Sec a. 



(a) (b) Code, Sees. 340, 341. 



(a) (b) Under xa. X907, Ch. 56. 



(a) (b) (c) (d) Boys 
under 14. girls under 
16. 



C. L. 

720x30. 



Sees. 730x29, 



(a) (b) (c) (d) Under 12. 1907, Ch. 6a. 



(a) Under 6. 
(b) (c) Under 16. 



C. S. Sees. 4334, 4225. 
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(4) (•) ( 




(I).(k) 



It off BMfor ol dcy or 
ttgy, Ck. 47S. 8oc». t, a. 



vitli 



(o) tgoo, Ck. fs»- 



(a) Cria. Cod«, S«aL agft, agfy, 



(a) Codo, Soeo. |7t-S74. 
Sm oIk» Cod* of CffiaiMl 



(^ 



(a) P. C Aft. |i|. 



U)CL. 



4S1 



6 

(a) (e) Boys under 14, girls under x6. 1907, 
/-N Ch. X467. 
^ Indecent shows forbidden. 1900, Ch. 745. 



U 

CO 



(a) (b)PoUticalCode, Sec 3846. 



en 



Z 
H 
H 



To play ten-pins, pool, or billiards without 
consent of parents. 

Code, Sees. 6835-6830. 



c/i 

< 
X 
M 
H 



Billiard or pool, ball or bowling alley ; or 
for minor to play or loiter in without consent of 
parent or guardian. 1905, Ch. 75. 



X 

< 

:3 



(b) G. L. Ch. X03, Sees, xj, 48. 

Unlawful for minor under x6 to use tobacco 
in public. G. L. Ch. a8x, Sec 39. 

(f ) Nor blank cartridges. 1905, Ch. 1344. 

Firecrackers of other than gunpowder to be 
neither sold nor used. 1896, Ch. 349. 



(b) Or furmsh. X907, pp. 470, 480, Sees. 15, 
47«49- 

(d) Or furnish ; or materials for such. Half 
fine goes to informer. Crim. Code, Sec 3aa 

(g) Or caps or cartridges for same. Crim. 
Code, Sec 6x0, am. by X9c>3, p. 133. 



(b) X909, Ch. 247. Also Code, Sec 748. 

(d) Sale or manufacture forbidden. Unlawful 
for minor to smoke in public, or for anyone to 
abet same. X909, Ch. 43, amending 1907, Ch. 
85. 



(b) Or furnish, or entice to place where sold. 
X903, Ch. 63. Also Code, Sees. 6785, 6786. 

(d) Tobacco in any form without consent of 
parents to minor under 17. 1905, Ch. 3 ; 1903, 
Ch. 308 ; 1897, Ch. 30; Code, Sec. 6793. 

Dangerous weapons. Code, Sec. 6792. 

Under 10 : poison, without order of parent or 
guardian. Code, Sec. 6749. 



(b) Or give, without consent of parent of 
guardian. 1907, Ch. xx6. Also P. C. Art. 400. 



(b) Or furnish or procure for. C. L. Sec. 
1219. 

(d) Under x8 ; or furnish tobacco, opium or 
narcotic in any form. C. L. See. 4469. 

Such minor may neither accept nor have such. 
Sec. 4469X. 

(g) Or give to minor under 14, or any fire- 
arms. C. L. Sec. 4281. Such minor may not 
carry same. C. L. Sees. 4487x12, 4487x13. 
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12 

(a) (b) Infants under 
a. 
X897, Ch. 464. 


13 

(a) Under x6, ^'thalL" Society may then 
deliver child under court order. G. L. Ch. 1x5, 
Sec. 8. See also Ch. 197, Sec. x. 

State makes appropriation to R. I. S. P. C. C 
G. L. Ch. XX5, Sec 8. 

(d) X897, Ch. 475,,Sec. 4. . , 
No recognizance tor costs required of agent of 
R. I. S. P. C. C. X896, Ch. 4ax. 






























All children's associations subject to county 
inspection and supervision. C. L. Sec. 730x^15. 
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1 

VERMONT 


2 

(a) (c) (d) 

P. S. Sec 5794. 

(c) (d) Of child 
under xo by person over 
t6 having care of same. 

P. S. Sec. 5733. 


3 

(a) P. S. Sec. 5733. 

(b) P. S. Sec 57»6. 


VIRGINIA 


(a)(c) 
Z908, Ch. aSa. 


(a)(b)(c)(d) Code, Sec 379SC. 


WASHINGTON 


(c) (d) Or compel to 
labor for unreasonable 
time. 
Ball. Code, Sec. 7071. 


(b) (c) (d) Under 16. X907, Ch. 103. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


(a) Or morals 

(c) (d) 

Code, Sec. 42x8. 


(a) Code, Sec. 4218. 

(b) (c) Sec. 4216. 


WISCONSIN 




(a) S. & S. Sec. 4587c. 


WYOMING 


(a)(b)(c)(d) 

R. S. Sees. 329X, 3393, 
3398. 


(a) (b) (c) (d) Under 15. X909, Ch. 104, 
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Ck 



(M u) (d> (c> U) Under 14. Cod«, S«c. )795*« 



<b) (d> Under tt. C<kI«, S« 4» 
(C)U) Stc. 4*I9. 



(c> <r> Under 14. S. A B. S«c 4)*r^ 

At p«kd Mutkiaa, «ac«p( witll P«r«*^ 
(0- iflPT. Ck 4«t- 



(a) p. 8. SacM. jtM-S^M- 



U)Codtt, 



S79>«ll»^ 



(a) (b) BalL C«d«, 



7t46, tfHoi 



(a) Codt, %9C. 4i«a. 



(A) €)rcrlaiML 
Sm nke S. A B. 



S A S. Sec. 4ffa. 



4a) (bXc) idXexf) (g) <li) Under 14. 
Sees. •■•». «*vl« viiH 



B S. 
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6 

(b) P. S. Sec Styx 


7 

(b) P. S. Sec. 51SOL 

(d) Under 16, or furnish tobacco without ccm- 

To famish dgarettcs or wrappers. P. S, Sec 
5904. 

(e) Z906, No. SOL 




(b) (c) Or procure for. Codc^ Sec 3828. 

Minor between 18 and ax pomshable for mis- 
rep, of age. Sec iSaSa, am. by 1908, Ch. 189, 
Sec TO. 

(d) Under t6 ; or tobacco^ pastol or dirk Or 

chud under xa, or procure for child. Code, Sec 
38a8a. 


To allow minor to play cards ia one's home 
without consent of parent or guardian. Ball. 
Code, Sec. 7314. 


(b) Or Qve, without consent of parent or 
guardian. Minor between z8 and at punishable 
for misrep. of age. Ball. Code, Sees, 73x3. 73x5. 

(d) And of materials for such forbuiaen. 
X907, Ch. X48. 

Or furnish tobacco in any form to minor. 
Ball. Code. Sec 73x7. 

Unlawful for minor to smoke cigarettes, or to 
counsel him to smoke, xj^i, Ch. 6x. 

(f ) (g) Under x6. Ball. Code, Sec. 7324- 


(b) Under x8, or any place dangerous to health 
or morals. Code, Sees. 4331, 4333. 


(b) Unless by prescription. Or loitering about 
saloon. Code, Sec. 933. 

(d) Or opium; or furnish. Code, Sec. 4403. 

Weapons. Code, Sec. 4338. 

Tobacco, cigarettes or weapons to inmates of 
reform school. Code, Sec. 1787. 


(a) (b) Or girl under 17 to dance or ball. S. & 
S. Sec. 1657a. 

To billiard or bowling alley. S. A B. Sec. 4575. 


(b) S. A S. Sec, 1557- Misrep. of age by 
minor over x8 punishaSie. 1907, Ch. X73. 

(d) Tobacco in any form. S. & B. Sec. 46o8e. 

(e) Or drug. 1907, Ch. x68. Manufac. and sale 
of cigarettes forbidden. S. & S. Sec. 46n8f . 

(f) (g) S. & B. Sec. 4397a. 


(c) Under 18, or harbor or employ in brothel. 
R. S. Sees. 3390, 3393. 


(b) (d) Under x6. Or tobacco. R. S. Sees. 
3393, 3393. 
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13 






(a) Under 14. Dep., neg. or del. Code, Sec. 
3795*t Clt. 4, 5, 6. 

Officers have powers of peace oflKcers. 1908, 
Ch. 348. 

May control del. or neg. children during min- 
ority. or place in homes, or apprentice, or send 
to ret. inst. Code, Sec. 3795b. 






See Table I, for provisions applying to 
Humane Societies. 






(a) Under 16. (b) Children remain in cus- 
tody of W. Va. Hum. Soc. until placed in inst. 
or private home. Code, Sees. 489, ^93. See 
also Code, Sees. 2619-2630, and 1907, Ch. 40. 

See Table I, for powers of W. Va, Hum. Soc. 


Officers shall be pun- 
ished. 
S. A B. Sec. 4389. 






(a) (b) 

K. S. Sec. 2300. 




(a) Under 14. R. S. Sec. 2301. 

(d) Wyo. Hum. Soc. R. S. Sec. 8294. 
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INDEX 



AbandonmeAt, 227-28; 256 

Abattoir system of Germany^ 
258-59 

Abattoirs, Methods of painless 
death in, 83-84; carrying ani- 
mals to, 151 

Act for the protection of birds 
and their nests and eggs, 249 

Activities, Strenuous, not gener- 
ally provided for, 2-4; statis- 
tics of, of American societies, 
15, 64-67; direct, confined to 
states or localities, 18; more 
educational than penal, 66 ; for 
improving conditions, 76-89 ; 
educational, 89-119 ; toward 
the public, 106-12; through 
sermons, 106; prizes and med- 
als, 107-9; work-horse parades, 
109-12 

Acton (W.), Home of Rest for 
Horses at, 85 

Agencies, Governmental, 89 

Agents have powers of peace 
officers, 21; of American So- 
ciety not public officers, 52-53; 
instructions to, 256-57 

Alberta, Starvation of cattle in, 
72 

Ambulance, The, in New Jersey, 
13, 153; in San Francisco, 27, 
81; use of, by Amer. Soc., 64, 
80-81 

American Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety, 122 

American Humane Association, 
2; conditions for success stated 
by president of the, 3-4; list 
of humane societies, 9; Anti- 
cruelty statistics, 22-23; pub- 
licity campaign of, 24-25; ac- 
tivities of the, summarized, 
28-29; on the painless killing 
of cattle, 83, 258-59; litera- 
ture distributed by the, 97-98; 



Wm. G. Sprague Memorial 
Prize essay for 1908, 100; 
Mercy Sunday, 106; prizes, 
medals and diplomas offered 
by the, 107-9; literature, 112- 
13; recommendations on kill- 
ing methods, 258-59; leaflet 
literature of, 314-16 

American Humane Education So- 
ciety, Bands of Mercy under 
the, 97-98 ; Constitution of the, 
218-20; By-Laws, 219-20; Cer- 
tificate of incorporation of the, 
221-22 

American Medical Assoc, on ex- 
perimentation, 122-23 

American Museum of Natural 
History, Educational require- 
ment from, 53; educational 
work of, 98; work of, for 
birds, 252 

American Ornithologists' Union, 
Committee on Bird Protection, 
247-49; Bulletins, 249-50 ; dis- 
couraged, 251-52; model law, 
249, 253 

American Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals founded 
by Henry Bergh, 10, 33, 149; 
Century Fund of the, 27; em- 
powered to license dogs and 
cats, 50-53, 67, 87-88; stopped 
salting of streets, 60; sup- 
pressed '' swill mUk,'' 62-63, 
153; arrests and prosecutions 
by, 63 ; preventive work of, 64 ; 
disposition of small animals, 
67; designs for drinking foun- 
tains, 78; maintains watering 
places, 78-79; ambulance ser- 
vice of the, 80-81; on street 
paving, 82; painless killing of 
cattle, 83 ; prize offered by, for 
slaughtering device, 84; Wo- 
man's Auxiliary and ** Young 
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DefradMa," BB; eu» of Uarr 
EUen, 13S; cbartrr Biiien<le<l, 
1S2; bequest uf L. Bonafil, 
1SE->13; ■uDc-inati )>a»«r UDiler 
Ur. B^rgh, 153i CbmKeT, 200- 
SoS; Ryl^wi, 2(13-11 1 ulScrri 
■ml maoBgrra, 21H-H; iKenli, 
JilH; ine^tiD^. iJV; bailffa, 
210; literalaro l(ad*tJ, 317 

Andnwi, Ei-<'hirf Ja<l|p^, Uplo- 
ion of, OD Fui rtae, 52 

AoplI, neorjie T., Actirilf of, 
II; «lnrt from will, 12; 
belpa ortflDiie the Mkaa. 8i>- 
elet/, 12; miileil Id formioK tbe 
Illinol* lIunwDe Hoc., 13d; 
Americkn Banil of Meirjr work, 
B7; fiTuml iriianllun iif child 
mud aainial work. 137 

Aanll IIol<l xinlaU. Tbp. lOT-H 

Anioutl bcbkvjur, Periodltal sni- 
de* on, 3IIS-& 

Animal exprrimeDtation, Period- 
leal artirlr* on. 292-t)4 

Animal phutof[nphT, IVriixllcal 
■nirin on. 311 13 

ADimal pnitrriinn, Hurrrj nf 
work for. main pariHiap of tf- 
port, 1 : arlitltira of American 
■cxirlif*, 2; ennditioDi of mtc- 
"* of loral orKsniutioM fi>r, 
3 4; Royal Horirlv for. Rd; 
forriitn nirlelira for.9 10; Bnt 
Amrriran KiriFtT, 10-11; num- 
ber of exiMiDK •nriptini, M; 
orKaniialioD of rnriFlin, lA; 
Irgtilatiuli for, 30 SN; ri,«D- 
dim (if •pherF of. 32; hy \m- 
protlna nmdilion 
■Imi nf lliunanltar 
120-22 

Animal pajrebolosT. IVrio.Ii«l 
artlrlM on. 302 

Animal R^fuire Aakv. nf Haiti- 
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Animal Rmtdt Ix«|nie haa 
Home of Km! at l>e.l)iam. 
MaaiL, U, AT; mn.|el hnar.lin|| 
■Ubie nf, lOSn; jrafleta. 31U 
Jmimcl World, Tkr, T, 114 
Anim»lt abaoilonnl, Lawi relat- 
iBf to, 47^8, «3 
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Anlmali, baltinn or fl||htln|i, Rpe- 
ciHc law* aKaiiut, 37; an olil 
■port in Now Vork City, 81-88 
Animala, dianawl, diMble<i or 
worn out, t^wf relalin|[ to, 47- 
50, 56; 03; Sa-87 ; 22»-30i 
cruellj to, ISl 
Animala, draugbl, ProaeeutUtna 

fur abnae of, 66-417 
Animala, Malieiona Ulliii|[ of, SO 
Ant mall, Propoaed lectures on 

humane treatment of, 277-7M 
Animala, tnnaportatiun of liTr, 
Lbwi refrulating tbe, 31, 43^7 
AnimaU. Wild, protaeted, 3:!. 33 
Atiinuiti ' Defence ('ommitte«, 122 
Animali' riyhta, tee Blffbta 
Anll-rrwlty exbibili, 29 
Anti-Cruelty t*iicietj, Chicago, T4 
Anli-eruFllj Matiriica. 22 
Anti'Dockinit Kund of Boebe>ler 

Humane Hoe., 27 
Anli'Viriieelion orfcanltatinn*. 
122-27; Conitma at London, 
123, 126, 127. See alto Vivi- 
aecliun 
Ap|iendire«, Llat of, Ii-k. 
A|>plrt<.n. Ura. Wbl, and Ibe 
Hociety. 12 



Audulxin, J.ibn JanH. 24B 

Amlabon ilaffa3tme, 231 

Audulwo millinery, 353 

Aiflubon moTemeat ■ model, S, 
58; l>lr<l protection and tbe. 127- 
34; prinritdea of the. 131 32; 
eilurallonBl phaHt of the. HI.'; 
lettiaiative work, 1.13; hlatnry 
of tbe, 847-M; A. O. I', r-m- 
mllteM and BulWtina, 247 .'■»; 
AudahoDKoclely, 249-51; itaio 
•uclrtlra ■Urle.l. 2.12; dlormi 
nallciti of literslare, 233; na- 
liiinal iirganiiation of ■ucirlira, 
2.14: nlurallnnal Imlleti. SM 

Audulxin *■■pi•'ti•l^ IBA-VB 

Auduliin ■irieliea. Huie, 131 

Audninn Hoelely for tbe Pmlrc 
tion of nirda, 230 

Aortralaalaa lUIra, ProUctire 
lagt^U«B Is, 3S 
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Austria, Movement in, 10 

Badger-baiting prohibited, 6 

Baker, Dr. A. H., Lectures on 
care and diseases of horses, 
103, 104, 105 

Band of Mercy, The, d4, 114 

Band of Mercy Day, in Masa, 97 

Band of Mercy movement, 8; the 
first, 94; under A. 8. P. C. A., 
94-95; Bules, 95-96; Sugges- 
tions to members, 96-97 ; under 
G. T. Angell in America, 97- 
98; 113 

Barbarities of food and fashion, 
122 

''Beautiful Joe," 113, 115, 116 

Behr pistol. The, 83 

Bergh, Christian, 147 

Bergh, Henry, at St. Petersburg, 
10, 147; founder of American 
Society, 11, 148-49; lecture at 
Clinton Hall, 11, 148-49; pro- 
tective laws in U. S. before 
activities of, 32; crusade of, 
59; an organizer of A. S. P. 
C. A., 135; biography of, 147- 
56; protector of car horses, 
151-52; lecture tour, 153-54; 
secured law for animals in 
transit, 154; death of, 155; as 
an author, 155n. 

Bergh, Henry, Letter of, on vivi- 
section, 272-73 

Beringer, D. H., founder of Anti- 
Vivisection Society in Berlin, 9 

Berlepsch, Baron von, on preser- 
vation of birds, 93-94 

Berlin, Society formed in, 9; 
Anti- Vivisection Society in, 9 

Bibliography: Books and pam- 
phlets, 282-90; articles in peri- 
odicals: general and miscella- 
neous, 290-92; animal experi- 
mentation, 292-94; the horse 
and large domestic animals, 
294-96; the dog and small 
domestic animals, 296-98 ; wild 
animals, 298-99; birds, 299- 
302; animal psychology and 
behavior; nature interpretation 
and study, 302-9; game and 



sport, 309-11; animal photog- 
raphy, 311-13; special leaflets 
A. H. E. S., 313-14; leaflets 
A. H. A., 314-15 ; leaflets B. L 
H. E. S., 316; leaflets A. 8. P. 
C. A., 317; leaflets N. A. Aud. 
Soc., 318; special leaflets, 319 

Bide-a-Wee Home of New York, 
16, 87 

Bird Day, An annual, 53; estab- 
lished, 252 

Bird law, The first comprehen- 
sive, 248 

Bird Lore, 132, 254 

Bird protection and the Audubon 
movement, 127-34; should be 
extended to so-called enemies, 
129-30; scientific study in in- 
terest of, 130; related organi- 
zations, 133-34 

Birds and game. Officials and 
organizations concerned with 
protection of, 173-99; Na- 
tional organizations, 189-90; 
state organizations, 190-95 ; 
Audubon societies, 195-99 

Birds, Five reasons for killing, 
129-31 

Birds, live. Target-shooting at, 
35-36 

Birds, Periodical articles on, 299- 
302 

Birds, Protection of wild, 32; 
National Beservations for, 133 

Bit burr abolished, 62 

" Black Beauty,'' 113, 115-16 

Block pavements a menace to 
horses, 81-82 

Bonard, Louis, Bequest of, to 
Amer. S. P. C. A., 152-53 

Boone and Crockett Club, 134 

Boston, Ambulance service in, 81 

Boston Work-horse Parade Asso- 
ciation, 16, 111; course of free 
lectures, 105; circular of, 260- 
64 ; permanent agent, 262 ; lec- 
tures, 263 

Branch societies, Work for, 7 

Brewster, William, active for 
bird protection, 247 

Bristle bur. Use of the, 234 

Bruneau mask. The, 83 




BniUlitiM proMevM hj tlw 
Hodnn Dlrtrtet & P. C. A., 

Baffalo •toekTArda, Brie Couatj 

(toc't nport on, 73 
Bait, Protwtion for tbe. 31 
Ball-baltlDi; prohibited, B. 31 
BnllfightiDK in Uriico, 29 
BarMu of BloloKlul »antj, <tr- 

cnlu No. TO. ITS-Mi Tkloe of 

work done hj, MSn 
BorvAoa, Bute, 89 
Bum', kit, Sportna^ HmU,«2 

CUro, Egrpt, 8. P. C. A., Work 

of, 78 
Califomb law of tran^Mrtation, 

44 ; compolaorj law for bomaM 

ednulion. M. BI-B8 
(^lifomia (orletlM r«t«rst«d. » 
tUifomia Hut* Nonnal Sebool, 

Han Diego, Bulletin on hnnau 

Rjnealion, Bl-03 
Cklvea, Trabtportatlon of, 01 
<'an>p Fir« Clnb of America, 133 
<'ana<la, OflSclali In, for protM- 

tloa of binli an<l nme. 1M-89 
t'aoada, ProUrtlre Iain In, 32 
(^nadiaa law on tranaportatloa, 

4S 

Omadlao HoelKy'a Inifi«rtoTt' 

B^mrt for 1007, SSfMl 
(Tare, Neglivt of. 224-25; 2M 
OirrTlog of aniniala, 325 
fM» and dngi. DlapodtioB of 

bom^Uaa. ST. flT-8H 
Cattle ranging, Ertli of. «»-T! 
Cattle. HUagbtering of, 29, iA-M 
(^Tanagb, T. J.. Lerlum on 
greaiMi good, eotprratl 
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Charter p«w«ra and limltatlona, 

IS-IT 
("beek rata and bliadera, 112. IS3 
Cbieago. Union Htoek Yar.U at. 

74; drinking fountaina in, 7'; 

anbolaaee aerTlee In. 81 
Ckttd and JnrMMii Protecttoa. 119 
Chad and Anlnal Prateetlon, 

Law eraating Cok>r*d« Bwwui 

«f, 114-lT 



Cbild-cariag asd eUld-belplDg 
ageiKiM, 1 

Cbildrnaeiie work, Exdoalve ■>■• 
tare of. 138^1 

Children. Inatmetlon of, in ha- 
mane edoeation, 00-100; text- 
boob b7 E. K. WhlUhMd, 90n 

ChUtlr«D. I'reTention of cruelly 
to. 135-M: separate axietiea. 
13«; combiDcd with wort for 
animala. 130-37; ebUd-rearae 
work neparate. 138-41; rieira 
of Ubbl Society. 143-43; 
Pmna. Soc, 143-45; prarcD- 
tl*e and remedial nwaaure*. 
148-49 ; MatMical report*. 145 ; 
Jurenile Coart moTemenl, I4A 

Children, Propoaed leclnrea on 
bamane treat meat of, 2Tft-TT 

Children, Proteetion of. Included 
in IllinoU and ^inncKrta ao- 
eletlM' work, 14; and in that 
of Dtben, 14-19; aplift work 
for, 18; in W. Ta. and Colo- 
rado, 19-20; the BUHmac gold 
medal for, 108 

Children'! Barean of nihdel- 
pbU. 144-49 

Childa, George W., charter mem- 
ber of Pa. 8oe., 13 

(MtT Poand and Kbelter Fund of 
Women '» Pa. Sue.. 27 

Cleveland Hnmaae Soe., AS 

Cloh opinion, The power of, ST4 

Coek-Sghting proUUled, 0, 152 

Colam, Joba, Secretary of Boyal 
lloeiHy. 11 

Coloniea, Britiib. PRrteetlre leg- 
Ulallon In, S3 

Colorado BorMQ of Child an.l 
Animal Proteetion, W ; for 
eomUaed work, 137; Law 
emttlng the, 2IS-17; iwtnie- 
tliina to Bgenta, 2M-S7 

Colorado Hnmane Hoc. a Htatr 
Bureau of <-bili| and Animal 
Pruttviliin, 19 20; guM mnlala 
offeml by, to MboolB, 91n 

I'olorado law agalnM doebing 
boraea' tails, 37; on aegleel, 
41: on hoauM adneatian, S3 
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Colorado, Pablic adminiBtration 
of anti-cruelty laws in, 18-19; 
evils of cattle ranging in, 69-72 

Condemnation, Legal, 230-31 

Constables, Emplojinent of, in 
markets and streets, 6 

Constitutions and by-laws, 17-18 

Consumers' League, Chicago, 74 

Contributions and dues main 
source of income, 23, 25; 
courted through special funds, 
27 

Cooke, Jay, charter member of 
Pa. Soc, 13 

Cotton, J. 8., Extract from Be- 
port on range management, 
69-71 

Cows, The feeding of, 67; on 
distillery waste, 62-63; and 
care of, 233 

Criminal Law and Prison Bef orm 
Committee, 122 

Cruelties, Illustrative, 242-46 

Cruelty, prevention of. History 
and organization of, 5-29; 
Royal Society founded, 5; plan 
of, 5-6; number of societies 
for, 9-10; American societies, 
10-14; statistics of activities, 
15; scope of work, 16; organi- 
zation of societies, 16; impor- 
tance of crusade for, 29; Act 
for, 31; representative provis- 
ions of the New York law, 33- 
34; activities of societies, 59- 
119 

Cruelty to animals. Extracts from 
state laws for prevention of, 
223-36; definitions, 223; kill- 
ing, maiming, torturing, 223; 
neglect of feeding and care, 
224-25, 256; carrying and 
transportation, 225-26; fights 
between animals, 227; disabled 
animals, 227-30 ; docking 
horses, 231-33; peace officers, 
234-35 ; humane education, 
235-36 

Cruelty to animals. Prosecutions 
for, 6, 23, 63; public, a misde- 
meanor un<ler common law, 34 ; 
revolting forms of, 59-63, 151 



Cullen, Judge, Opinion of, in Fox 
case, 52 

Defimtions, 223 

Delaware law for abandoned ani- 
mals, 47 

Diplomas of honor for deeds of 
humanity, 109 

Directory of active humane so- 
cieties in the U. 8., 157-70 

Directory of officials and organi- 
zations concerned with protec- 
tion of birds and game, 173-99 

Disabled animals, diseased, or 
unfit for labor, 228-29, 264 

District (county) societies in 
New Jersey, 13 

Docking horses' tails. Specific 
statutes against, 36--37; more 
laws needed, 56, 153; laws 
against, 231-33 

Dog, Periodical articles on the, 
296-98 

Dog fighting stopped, 6, 152 

Dog pound. The old, in New 
York City, 87 

Dogs and cats. Homeless, 87-88 

Dogs, Humane killing of, 269 

Dogs, Protection for, 31; as 
draft animals, 38, 63 ; licensing 
of, 50-53 ; kiUing of, 67 

Domestic animals, Literature of 
care of, 116; periodical arti- 
cles on, 294-98 

Dore, John C, a founder of the 
Illinois Humane Soc, 13n 

Dresden, Society organized in, 9; 
Anti- Vivisection Society in, 9 

Drexel, A. J., charter member of 
Pa. Soc, 13 

Drinking Fountain and Cattle 
Trough Association, 8 

Drinking fountains established 
from fees of junior members, 
26; erection and maintenance 
of, 77-80; competition for de- 
signs for, 78, 151 

Education, humane, Active cam- 
paign for, 28; legislation for, 
53-54; work for, 89-119; seven 
committees and societies for. 
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90; of chiMren. 90-100; text- 
book in, 90ii; Kan Di^^o Nor- 
mal 8ch(M>l Hurirtin on, 91-93; 
broadeninfc aims of, 99-1 00; 
training in care of animals, 
100-6; for tb« public, 106 19 

Edttcattonal <lrpanm^nta intro- 
(luceil in N. J., 13 

Educational leaflcta, Hamplm of 
special. 2<V>-71 

Eider duck, Onlj remaining col- 
our of, 2M W 

Employees, Well-traine<l, paid, an 
element of success, 3 

Enthusiasts neetle«l for socceMiftil 
work, 3 

Erie County H<ie., 26, 27; s|»ecial 
funds of, 27; efficient in se- 
curing funds. 2^; aetiritiea, 
65; report on Buffalo stock- 
yanls. 1 2- 73; prises for school 
essiys, 9H 

Enikine, I>ird, askeil justice for 
animals. 30 

Experiments on lire animalf, 
Ijiws regulating. 31, 3H 39; 
Kir Thomas Watsiin's princi- 
tdes of. 124 25; rraults of, 
125; claims of opponenta of, 
126 27 

Failure, r<immon eausf* of. 3 

Kstlacirs. Popular. c«imbate<l, 116 

Ksrmington llumsn<« H<icietj of 
Maini*. Wnrk of, 74 75 

" Fashion's cnirltjand binl pro- 
tection,'* bj J. A. Allen, 129d, 
130n; 131 

Fetleral Art on transportation, 
44 45 

Fe<leratiott and uniftcation of 
methods, 2H 29; of sUte or- 
ganixations, 29 

Feetiing, Negleet of. 224, 256 

lights. Instigating, between ani- 
mals or bir«ls, 227 

Financial management of si>ci*- 
tics. 21-24, 26 27 

Hnancial sup|>ort, Tauses of ia- 
different, 3 

Fines as a source of income, 23 



Firi^e gold medal. The, for pro- 
tection of live stock, lOH 

I'loriila law of transfkortation, 44 

Folks. Homer, on work of N. Y. 
a V, r. i\, 140n 

F(K>«1, water and ventilation for 
animals in transit, 31 

Forest and Stream, Interest of, in 
Audubon movement, 247, 249- 
51 

Fiirster, Dr., on vi%*iaeetton, 126 

France. Mo%'ement in, 10; pn>tec- 
tive legislation in, 32; ftainleas 
killing of cattle in, B3 

Funds, speeial. Income-getting 
advantages of, 27 

Fur-bearing animals. Laws relat- 
ing to, 54-55 

Fur-trade, The, 121, 122 

Game and sport. Periodical arti- 
cl«*e on, 309-11 

Game binls so-called, 129 

Game laws omitted from consid- 
eration, 57 

Game, Officials and organisations 
concemetl with pnnection of 
birds and, 173-99 

Games and amuseroenta, rn>|Mise«l 
lectures on humane i«leals in, 
278 

Georgia law for abaadoiie<l ani- 
mals, 47 

German organisation. The flrsi in 
Dremien or Htnttgart, 9 

Germany, IVotective legislation 
in, 32; govemnieat supervision 
of abattoirs in, 83 

Gerry, E. T., an organiser of A. 
H. v. i\ i\ 135; on child rr« 
cue work, 139 40; legal counsrl 
for A. a l». i\ A., 152 

Gilder, R. W., charter member of 
N. J. Hoc., 13 

Hamburg, AntiViviasetioa Ho- 

ciety In, 9 
Hawks, owls and other " ene 

niic*« " slKiuld be pmtcctctl, 

12i» 30 
Hralry, Tapt. <\ T., Lectures on 

road rules and traffic handling, 

103, 104 
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Healthy public, Defence of the, 48 

Heedlessness cause of needless 
hardships to animals, 112 

Herring gulls, Colony of, 254 

Hiesemann's, M., How to attract 
and protect wild birds, 93-94 

Home of Best for Horses, 8, 84- 
86 

Horse, How to treat a, 265-68; 
humane killing of, 269 ; period- 
ical articles on the, 294-96 

Horse race. Horses driven to 
death in a, 12 

Horses, Abuse of, 59-60, 64, 66, 
148, 153; cards on care of, 
101-2; lectures, 102-5 

Horses, Hospitals and homes of 
rest for, 84-86 

Hospital, The, introduced into 
New Jersey, 13, 84-86 

Hudson County District Society, 
Activity of the, 13 

Hudson District S. P. C. A., 
Offenses prosecuted by the, 
242-46 

Humane Advocate, The, 105, 114 

Humane education, 235-36; sam- 
ple leaflets, 265-71; lectures 
proposed by Mrs. A. G. Spen- 
cer, 276-78 

Humane Education Committee of 
the California Club, Books rec- 
ommended by, 99-100; inter- 
ested in schools, 113 

Humane education organizations. 
List of, 171 

Humane federations. List of 
state, 172 

Humane Journal, The^ 114, 115 

Humane movement, Literature of 
the, nowhere collected and pre- 
served, 1-2; circulation of, 5, 
7-8, 12, 20, 24-25, 28; work 
of allied humane organizations, 
120-34 

Humane officer on police force of 
cities in Indiana, 20; powers 
of a, 42 

Humane societies, 14; federation 
of, 28; Directory of, in the U. 
S., 157-70; Laws of Ohio, au- 
thorizing, 212-15 



Humanitarian and Nature Stu- 
dent, The, and Our Animal 
Friends, 114n 

Humanitarian League, Principles 
of the, 117-19, 120-22; main- 
tains rights of animals as a 
whole, 121; separate commit- 
tees of the, 122 

Illinois Humane Society organ- 
ized. 13n-14n; types of mem- 
bersnip, 26 ; drinking f onntains 
of the, 77; lectures to han- 
dlers of horses, 102-^ 

niinois law of transportation, 44 ; 
for humane education, 54 

Income, Sources of, 2^23; de- 
vices for getting, 27-28 

Indiana, Humane officer appoint- 
ed from police force of cities 
in, 20 

Indiana law for abandoned ani- 
mals, 47-48 

Indiana societies federated, 29 

Iowa law of transportation, 44 

James, William, Letter on vivi- 
section, 274-75 
Jenkins, E. F., Supt. of A. S. P. 

C. C, 135 
Journal of Zoophily, 115 
Junior Humane Society, 94 
Justices, Hostile, a mere inci- 
dent, 3 
Juvenile Court movement, 146 

Kansas law of transportation, 
44; cattle ranges in, 71 

Kelly, Justice, on powers dele- 
gated to the Amer. Society, 
51-53 

Killing, maiming, and torturing, 
223—24 

Killing methods, 258-59 

Knockers' Yards, Law for regu- 
lating, 31 

Krause, Mrs. Hugo, ** Humane 
education,'' lOOn 

Lamb, Protection for the, 31 
Law, general, Societies formed 
under a, 17 
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Laws, A rarictj of, not dealt 
with, 57 

hettfcue of Amerieaii Sportsiiieiiy 
134 

Leetum at Amer. Muaram of 
Natural HUtorj, »S; in (1ii- 
eago to men handling honwa, 
102-5 

LrgisUtion, for the protection of 
aniroaUi, 30-58; the Martin 
Act, 30-31; rarioufl lawa, 32; 
foreign, 32; Pennijlvania law 
of 1860, 32; flnt effectire, in 
New York, 33; univerMJ 
throughout U. 8,, 33; apecifie 
proviaioni in N. Y. bw, 33-34 ; 
reaaoni for apeeifle itatntea, 
35; eiamplea, 35-^0; ta re 
neglect of animala, 41-43; on 
transportation, 43-47; on dia- 
eaae<i. diaahle<i or auperan- 
nuate«l animala, 47-50; for 
protection of nropertj in ani- 
mala, 50-53; for humane edu- 
cation, 53-54; proviaion gen- 
eral, 55; more compreheaaiTa 
nee«led, 5A; ■nmmary of, in 
Table I, 5IV-58 

I^egiidation, humane, Promotion 
of. 29 

Leiptitf. HocietT formed in, 0; 
AntrViTiaection Hociet/ in, 9 

Literature, (*irculatlon of e«lttca- 
tional, 5, 7-8, 12, 20. 24 25, 
28. 20; general humane e«luca- 
tional. 112 1S» 

Literature and Rilucatlon, Iji- 
diea' (*ommittee of Ro}ral Ho- 
clety on, 7- 8 

London C^rt HoraD rara^ie 8o- 
cietr, 8 

Loulaiana law for diaeaae<i ani- 
mala, 40 

Magiitratai, Ifoatlle, a umn laci- 

deat, 3-4 
Maine law of traneportation, 44, 

45; for humane education, 54; 

for fur-lieariag animaUi, 54-55 
Maine H. V. A. eupprr— i' 1 cruel- 

tiea to eheep. (i 4-409; insfiee- 

tion of lire etuck bj, 73-74 



Management, A peraiatent, ener- 
getic, and ag gr ea a ve in raia- 
ing monej, 3 

Map of etatea haring Audubon 
■ocietica, 128 

Map of etatea haring model bird 
Uw, 128 

Martin, Richard, introduced Act 
in rarliament, 30 

Martin Act peeeed, 5, 30; amend- 
ed, 6-7, 31 

Mary Ellen, C^aae of, 135 

MaaMchuaetta Audubon Societj, 
252 

MaaMchuaetU, Protective law 
paMed in, 33; bw for aban- 
doned animala, 48; for die- 
eaaed, 40; for humane killing, 
86 

MaaMchuaetU Rocietr for the 
I^rerention of Oueitj to Ani- 
mala Incorporated, 12; local 
agenta under, 18; ambuhince 
•errice, 81; circular to police- 
men, 266-70 

Maai. 8oc. P. C\ C\, Viewa and 
actiritiea of the, 141-43 

Matim noiaeleai gun, 84 

Me<hib and priaee, 20, 107-0 

Memberahip duea and eontribu- 
tiona, 23 

Memberahip lift, Eipaaaion of, 
25,27 

Memberahip, Varrlag tTpea of, 
25 27 

Merwin, 11. C, •• Worfchorae 
parmilea," Eitraet from, 106- 

Michigan law on Tlrlaeetlon, 30 
Michigan aocietiea fe«lerate<l. 20 
Minneaota bw agalaat «locklng 

horaea' talla, 36; of tranepor- 

Utkm, 44, 46; for clippe«l 

horafa, 55 
MlaaeaoU, Public mladaiatration 

of aati-craeltj bwi in, 18 10 
Minneaota Hncletj orgaalaed, 14 
Miilemeanor, Acta of crueltj 

conatituting a. 33-34 
Money, <^olleetioa of, 3 
Monhecaa I«bn<l, Crvahlaa to 

■beep OB, 68 
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Montana, Public administration 
of anti-cruelty laws in, 18-19; 
requirement for humane educa- 
tion, 53-54; neglected cattle 
in, 69, 72 

Morris Befuge Association of 
Philadelphia, 87 

Moulton gold medal, The, 108 

Muckl6, M. B., president of Pa. 
Soc, 13 

Munich, Society formed in, 9 

National Assoc, of Audubon So- 
cieties, 131-32 ; educational 
work of, 132; legislative work 
of, 133, 250; bequest to, 254; 
educational work of, 255; leaf- 
let literature, 318-19 

Nature interpretation. Periodical 
articles on, 302-9 

Nature study. Periodical articles 
on, 302-9 

Nebraska law of transportation, 
44 ; for abandoned animals, 47 ; 
cattle ranges in, 71 

Neglect of animals a misde- 
meanor, 41-43 

Nevada law of transportation, 
44; for abandoned animals, 47 

New England country districts. 
Cruelties in, 75 

New Hampshire requirements in 
humane education, 54 

New Jersey, Protective law passed 
in, 33 

New Jersey Society incorporated, 
13 

New York Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety, Purpose of the, 123 

New York Audubon Soc, 252 

New York City, Drinking foun- 
tains in, 78-79 

New York law, the first effective, 
33, 150; specific provisions of, 
representative, 33-34 ; of trans- 
portation, 44, 46 

New York societiea federated, 29 

New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, 
15n; organization of, 135-6, 
154; exclusiveness of the, 138, 



140, 144 ; Homer Folks on work 
of, 140n 

New York State, Target-shooting 
at live birds in, 35-36 

Newspapers give publicity to 
work, 24 

North Dakota requirement for 
humane education, 53; suffer- 
ings of cattle in, 72 

Nova Scotia Soc., Appeal of, 27 

Offenders, Warning and proie- 

cuting, 59-76 
Offenses, Character of, 66, 245-46 
Ohio Humane Soc., Law creating 

the, 212-15 
Ohio, Laws of, authorizing hu- 
mane societies, 212-15 
Oklahoma law prescribes humane 

education, 54; cattle ranges in, 

71 
Organization of societies, 16-21 
Ornamentation, Personal, and the 

destruction of birds, 130-31 
Our Animal Friends, 114 
Our Dumb Animals sent to Bands 

of Mercy, 97, 113, 114 
Overloading animals, 33, 151; 

lectures on, 102, 103 

Parades, see Work-horse parades 
Paris Society organized, 10 
Patriotism, Literature on, 100 
Patrol, The uniformed, introduced 

into N. J., 13 
Paving, Objectionable, 81-82 
Peace oflScers, Powers and duties 

of, 234-35 
Pennsylvania Audubon Soc. or- 
ganized, 252 
Pennsylvania law of 1860, 32- 
33; for abandoned animals, 
47; for diseased, 49; for hu- 
mane education, 54 
Pennsylvania societies federated, 

29 
Pennsylvania Society P. C. A., 
incorporated, 12-13 ; charter 
members, 13; local agents rep- 
resentatives of, 18; activities, 
65, 66; instructions to shippers 
of poultry, 270-71 
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Peniuu Soe. P. C C, Viewi of 

the, 143-45 
PeDiifjlTAiiU, Targei-«booting at 

lire birds in, 36 
Ptntij raulinffi and leetoroi, 7 
FeriodioUa, List of ^MeiaJ, 27»- 

81 
FeU as members of societies, 26 
Philadelphia, Drinking founUins 

in, 78; ambulanee serriee in, 

81; block pavements in, 81-82 
Photographj, animal. Periodical 

articles on^ 311-13 
Pigeon-shooting illegal in New 

York, 36; proriirion for, in Pa., 

36, 63. 121, 153 
Pine Ridge, a home of rest, at 

Dedham, Mass., 85 
Poisoning, 233 
Pole as. Use of, in slaughtering, 

84 
Policemen, Instructions to, 268- 

69 
Portland (Me.)* Inspection of 

lire stock at, 73-74 
Poultry, Carrying, 61; abuse of, 

63 ; instructions to shippers of, 

270-71 
Press, Appeals to public through 

the, 5-6, 7 
Prise essar competitions in 

sclKMls, 98>M 
Probst, 0. A., Lecture on teaoi- 

ing, 104 
Property in animals. Protection 

of, 50-58 
Prosecution for flagrant crueltr, 

6; relatlrelj sniall, 63; on^ 

an eitreme measure, 76-77 
Pmsecutions, Number of, 23, 63 
Protection of birtls and game. 

Directory of oflicials and or 

ganiiations concerned with, 

173-99 
Proridtnee, Ambulance senrics 

in, 81 
Public sentiment, A friendly, 

nee<ied, 3: means for creating, 

106-19; Merry Bunday, 106; 

prises and 'me<lals, 107-9; 

workhorse parades, 109-11; 

literatttfs, 112-19 



Publications circulated. 8 
Publicity, Methods of sseuring, 

24-25 
Pulpit, Periodical diseourses from 

the, 6, 7, 8, 106 

Queen, Patronage of the, to the 
Royal Society, 6 

Rabbit coursing abolished, 62; 
121 

Range management, J. 8. Cotton 
on, 69-71 

Red Acre Farm, a home of rest 
in 8tow, Mass., 85-86 

Report, Annual, a vehicle for 
financial support, 2^27 

Rhode Island Humane Education 
Society, 113; leaflet literature 
of, 316-17 

Rights, natural. Question of, 91- 
92; n. a Salt on, 118-19; of 
animals, as a whole, 121-22 

Rochester Humane Soe., 26; Anti* 
Dockiuff Fund of the, 27; 
prises for school eomys, 98-99 

RoUin, Dr. J. II., SUte agent of 
Maine, 74-75 

Royal Buckhounds abolished, 121 

Royal perwnages. Support of, en- 
listed, 10 

Royal Society for the Prrrention 
of Cruelty to Animals founde<l, 
5; plan of, 5-6; diflleulties In 
way of, 6; patronage of the 
Ooeen, 6; goremed hr a (^oun- 
ell, 7 ; prospectus of Committee 
on literature and education, 
7 ; work of Committee, 7 8; 
branch organisations, 8 ; Prince 
of Wales prc«l«lent, 10; se- 
cured amendments to Martin 
Act, 31; on Tiriseetlon, 39n; 
activity of, 65; chief occupa- 
tion of, 121 ; American Society 
modele«l on the, 148 

Runyon, Theo<lore, charter mem- 
ber of N. J. Soe, 13 

RosbpII Sage Foundation. In- 
quiries by the, 1 

Russian Society, Mother of the 
Omf protector of the, 10 
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ByersB Infirmary, The, at Fox 
Chase, 85 

Salt, H. S., on "Animal Rights/' 
118-19 

Salting streets, 60, 152 

San Diego, Bulletin of State 
Normal School at, on humane 
education, 91-93 

San Francisco Society organized, 
13; Ambulance Fund of, 27; 
activities, 65 ; maintains water- 
ing troughs, 79; ambulance 
service, 81 ; Bulletin of the, 115 

School children as junior mem- 
bers, 26 

Schoolis, Introduction into, of 
books on humanity to animals, 
5, 12; visited, 8 

Science, Supplement to, on bird 
protection, 249 

Scott, G. A. H., Lectures on laws 
relating to cruelty, 103, 104, 
105 

Sea-birds, Protection of, 254 

Sermons, addresses, lectures, etc., 
106 

Sheep, Cruelties practiced on, 
67-69 

Shelter, The, introduced into New 
Jersey, 13 

Shoeing, Conference on, in Bos- 
ton, 105 

Shooting-bolt weapon, 258 

Sick, Proposed lectures on hu- 
mane treatment of the, 277 

Slaughter houses, Begulation of, 
32, 63, 83 

Slaughtering, Humane, 258-59 

Societies for prevention of cru- 
elty to animals, Whole number 
of, 9; German, 9-10; French, 
10; American, 10-14; statis- 
tics of activities, 15; organiza- 
tion and management of, 16- 
28; local, independent or 
branches of state, 18; financial 
management of, 21-24; types 
of membership, 25-26; federa- 
tion, 28-29; new, 29; annual 
conference of, 29; incorpora- 
tion of, 57-58; practical activ- 



ities of, 59-119; warning or 
prosecuting offenders, 59-76 ; 
activities of local, special, 67- 
82; work of, in improving con- 
ditions, 76-89 

Society for the Protection of 
Birds, 8 

South American countries. Pro- 
tective laws in, 32 

South Bend, Ind., Free lectures 
at, 105 

South Dakota law of transporta- 
tion, 44 ; for humane education, 
53-54 

Spain, Painless killing of cattle 
in, 83-84 

Spencer, Mrs. Anna Garlin, 
Course of lectures in humane 
education proposed by, 276-78 

Sport, No society for reformation 
of, 121 

Sports Dept. of Humanitarian 
League, 121 

Sportsman, The, vs, cattle, 31 

Sprague gold prize, The, for es- 
say on humane education, 108-9 

Stables, Inspection and care of, 
262-63 

Stall, Rules for care of the, 101 

State officials for protection of 
birds and game, 175-86 

State organizations for protec- 
tion of birds and game, 190-95 

Statistical inquiry blank, 237 

Statistics of activities of socie- 
ties, 15, 65-67; financial, 22- 
23; collection of, 29 

Statutes, specific. Reasons for, 35 

Stillman gold medal. The, for 
child protection, 108 

Stock, live, Transportation of, 
29, 31, 43-47; inspection of 
export, 73-74 

Stock, range, Sufferings of, 29, 
69-72 

Stockyard abuses, 72-74 

Street paving watched, 81-82 

Striking-bolt instruments, 258 

Stuttgart, Society formed in, 9 

Suffering, The question of useless 
and cruel, 92, 93 
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Saff^ringt, RemoTioK and im- 
proving conditiona of, 76-80 

Sundaj, Xnimnl, in Qrent Britain, 
106 

Sondaj, Mercj, 106 

8wUl milk eaaea, 62-63, 153 



Target -ibooting at lira birda, 
35 36 

Te^mporarj Home for Loat and 
Starring I)ogi, 8 

Term, Wliol«aale slaughter of, 
247 ; again threatened, 254 

Tezaa, Htate Bureau organlied 
in, 20 ; requirementa in humane 
e<lueation, 54 

Thajer, Abbott H., EfforU of, 
for proteetion of lea-birda, 254 

Throwing aubetancea injunooa to 
animali In publie plaeea, 233 

Traeta, (^imitation of aultable, 5; 
difltribution of, 7; G. T. An* 
gell'a provision for, 12 

Training, Facilitiea for special. 
100-6; pamphleta and eanls of 
adrice, 100-2; practical lee- 
tufM, 102-5 

Transportation of anlmala. Laws 
reguUitIng the, 31, 43-47; 
under Britiah Boanl of Agri- 
culture, 45-46; federal and 
state lawa for intra-state ahip- 
menta nee«led, 56; reform in, 
61 ; eitract from law, 225-26 

Trap-shooting, 233 

Union Atock Yards, Chicago, CVu- 
eltiea at, 74 

U. H. Dept. of Agriculture: Bur. 
of Biological Hnrvty, rirrular 
No. 70, 173-00; nucleus of, 
248; value of work done, 248a 

Unlte«l Hutea, IhMitective laws la 
the, 32-33 

Vermont bw of transportation, 

45; for fur bearing animals^ 

54 55 
Vienna Hociety organise«l. 10; 

Arehduka Raia^ prot««tor of 

the, 10 



Virginia bw for abaadooad ani- 
mala, 48 

Viviaection, Portj-thrse German 
aocieties against, 0, lOn; laws 
regulating, 31, 32, 38-30; 
Roval < Commission on, 32; pro- 
vittons of English Act relating 
to, 30-41; world-wide move- 
ment against, 122; contentions 
for, 123-25; claims of oppo- 
nenU of, 126-27, 153 

Viviaection, Letter of Uenry 
Bergh on, 272-73; letter of 
WUUam Jamea <m, 274-75; 
periodical artidea on, 202-04 

Vivisection Reform Boeietj of 
Chicago, 123n 

Wakker, Dr. Karl, ««Der Tier- 
schutsund die Tierqnilereien,'* 
lOn 

War and peace. Proposed lectnrea 
on, 276 

Warnings and admoaitlona, 66, 75 

Waahington (*o. (Me.) Grand 
Jurr, 68-60 

Waahington llumaaa Boc, 65; 
maintains drinking fountains, 
70 

Waahington law of traaaporta- 
tion, 44; for abaadoaad ani- 
mala, 47; for hnmaaa educa- 
tion, 54 

Water uaed at drinkingfountains 
and sUtlona in New York <it/, 
70 

Watering troogha, Er«eti<m of, 
77-80 

Wataon'a, Sir ThooMM, Drinciplea 
of ezperimeatatlon, 124-25 

Weather, Protection from the, 55 

West Virginia, I*oblle adminla 
tration of aatl-cmelt/ lawa in, 
10; bw of abort disiaaee car- 
rying. 46; bw for abaadoae«l 
anianala, 48 

West Va. Ifnmaae Boe. a Bute 
Boanl, 10 

Whit«*head, E K., Taitbook in 
humane educatioa by, 00a 

Wild animals, I»«riodkal articlea 
oa, 208-00 
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wad-birds, Protection of, 32, 
249-50, 252; National Reserva- 
tions for, 133 

Women's Auxiliary Board of 
Am. S. P. C. A., 98; Work- 
horse parade of the, 111 

Women's Pa. Soc., 27, 65; main- 
tains drinking fountains in 
Philadelphia, 78, 80 ; the Bjerss 
Infirmary, 85; disposition of 
cats and dogs, 88 

Work, Educational, 89-119 

Work, Remedial, 76-89 

Work, Repressive, 59-76 

Work-Horse Parade, Circular of 
Boston, 260-64 



"Work-horse i>arades/' by R 
C. Merwin, Extract from, 109- 
11; cities having, 111 

World League against Vivisec- 
tion and for the General Pro- 
tection of Animals, 123; re- 
marks of President For8ter,126 

Wright, John D., an organizer of 
A. S. P. C. C, 135 

Wyoming, Public administration 
of anti-cruelty laws in, 19; law 
for abandoned animals, 48; for 
humane education, 53-54; neg- 
lected cattle in, 69 

Toung Defenders, 93; Bands of, 
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